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P. A. makes men 
pipe hungry 


Just you get a whiff of “the national 
joy smoke,” and it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts you beat it to the nearest store 
that sells tobacco and stock up. The 
flavor and aroma of Prince Albert has 
sure got ’em all backed off the boards. 


Just figure on that, then realize P. A. 
can’t bite your tongue, because the 
bite’s cut out by a patented pro- 
cess. No other tobacco can 

get in the same class with 


 & ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


“me. >». You go to P. A. just like a baby puts its little hand 

/ out for candy, natural like! It’s so delicious that 
oe you smoke it all day and all evening—and there’s 
no comeback! You make a mental note of that! 




























You can buy P. A. wherever tobacco 
is sold—and in every civilized country 
in the world! Toppy red bags, Sc; 
tidy red tins, 10c; also in pound 
and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Victrola gives everybody 
the kind of music they like best 


Its mission is to bring to you the best music’ 
of every kind—and just as it presents to you 
the beautiful voices of the world’s greatest 
opera stars and the superb art of the most 
celebrated instrumentalists, so in the lighter 
forms of music it offers you entertainment by 
the most noted talent. 

With a Victrola you can change at will from 
the classical to the mirth-provoking—one 
moment you are in fancy transported to the 
Metropolitan Opera House and hear Caruso 
and other famous artists, the next you can be 
in any of the myriad of theatres along Broad- 
way listening to the “song hits” of the latest 
musical successes. 

And as you sit and enjoy all this wonderful 
variety of music on the Victrola, your enjoy- 
ment is all the greater because of the knowl- 
edge that the music you are hearing, 
you can hear again and again, whenever, 
and as often as you wish. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will 
gladly demonstrate them and play any music you 
wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 











‘New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Your Complexion 
Makes or Mars 
Your Appearance 





Remove Blemishes in 10 Days 








PEARL LA SAGE 


Former actress who now offers to tell women of the most | 
remarkable complexion treatment ever known 


This great beauty marvel has instantly produced a 
sensation. Stubborn cases have been overcome that 
baffled physicians and beauty specialists. You have 
never used or heard of anything like it. Muddy com- 
plexions, red spots, pimples, blackheads, have been 
made to vanish almost like magic. No cream, lotion, 
enamel, salve, plaster, bandage, mask, massage, diet 
or apparatus, nothing to swallow. It doesn’t matter 
whether or not your complexion is a “fright,” 
whether your face is full of embarrassing pimples 
and eruptions, or whether your skin is rough or 
“porey,” and you have tried almost everything under 
the sun to get rid of them. This wonderful method 
in just ten days positively removes blemishes and 
beautifies the skin in a marvelous way. It gives the 
skin the healthy bloom of youth. You can_be the 
subject of admiration of your friends. There_is 
nothing to wear, nothing to take internally. _The 
face, even arms, hands, shoulders, are benefited be- 
yond one’s fondest dreams. Prove it yourself before 
your own eyes in your mirror in ten days. This 
method is absolutely harmless to the most delicate 
skin, and very pleasant to use. No change in your 
—_— of living necessary. A few minutes every day 
aoes 

To every reader of this magazine I will send full 
information regarding this really astonishing method. 
Let me show you. Send me no money—just send 
your name and address on the coupon below, and the 
information will reach you by return mail. 


= oe Free Coupon a 
I PEARL LA SAGE, Suite 692 
2120 Michigan Ave., Chicago, mn. | 


Please send me information regarding your I 
harmless scientific method of beautifying the 
I complexion and removing blemishes in ten days. 
There is no obligation whatever on my part for I 
] this information. 
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ASK THIS MAN. TO 
READ YOUR LIFE. 


His Wonderful Power to Read Human Lives at 
Any Distance Amazes All Who Write to Him. 
Thousands of people in all walks of life have bene- 

fited by this man’s advice. He tells you what you 
are capable of, and how you can be successful. He 
mentions your friends and enemies 
and describes the good and bad 
periods in your life. 

His description as to past, present 
and future events will astonish and 
help you. All he wants is your 
name (written by yourself), your 
birth date and sex to guide him in 
his work. Money is not neces- 
sary. Mention the name of this 
ye and get a Trial Reading free. 

f you want to take advantage of 
this special offer and obtain a re- 
view of your life simply send your —_— 
full name, address, the date, month and year of 
birth (all clearly written), state whether Mr., Mrs. 
or Miss, and also copy the following verse in 
your own handwriting: 
“Your powcr is marvelous 
So people write; 
Please read my life, 

Are my prospects bright?’’ 

If you wish you may enclose 10 cents (stamps of 
your own country) to pay postage and clerical work. 
Send your letter to Clay Burton Vance, Suite 2868-B, 
Palais-Royal, Paris, France. Do not enclose coins 
in your letter. Postage on letters to France is 5 cents. 
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Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, - 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story, tasaht bb bes 
Berg Esenwein tor Lippincott’s M azine. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
tn Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 

250-page catalog free. Write to-day. ; 
The Home Corr d School 
Springfield, Mass. 


SHORTHAND in 
SEVEN EVENINGS 


Paragon Shorthand bears no more relavionship to the old system than does the motor 
at to the slow-going horse. Its writers are 1m the service of the UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT, in Court Reporting, and in the offices of the largess corporations. 
You can learn the entire system im your own home during the evenings of yus one 
week at gust @ fraction of what the old systems cost. _ Write TODAY for full particulars. 


PARAGON SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 1232 Camp St, New Orleans, La 
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ars Successful teaching. Big 

men and women, Youcan 

Earn $18.00 to $45.00 a Week. 

Crawford. B. C., writes: «Earned $200.00 while 

taking course.”” Write today for catalog, samples, etc. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

CHAS, J. STRONG, Founder. Dept. 2495 Detroit, Mich, 
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The Siaell of the Lamp 
By Nalbro Bartley 


Author of “Shadows,” “The Tinsel Queen,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


HE “merry men” admired their 
small mother for a proper length 
of time, and then slid to the nur- 

sery windows to watch for the school 
children coming home. Not that they 
were not fond of their mother and did 
not appreciate that she came up to the 
nursery dressed in her prettiest frocks 
and smartest hats just to gain their ap- 
proval, but they were to have a bun 
feast at four that afternoon with sev- 
eral of the neighborhood boys, and it 
did seem strange that she should linger 
"way past her time when she knew 
so well the bun feast was close at hand. 

“What are you looking out of the 
windows for, merry men?” she asked, 
as she’ noticed the lapse of attention. 
“Buddy, John, come away. You'll catch 
cold—please.” She ran over to stop 
them from raising the windows. 

“Tt’s time for the bun feast, mother,” 
John, junior, informed her gravely. 
“Don’t you remember? You said we 
could have it—at four.” He looked at 
the nursery clock politely. 

“Oh, I see. Yes, I do remember. 
I’m sorry, merry men, to have over- 
stayed.” She raised her hand high in 
the air, in imitation of a nouveau-riche 


MAYO BUNKER 


hostess speeding her guests. “I'll drop 
in again some afternoon when you're 
not engaged. Hope you have a lovely 
time, chicks. See you later, and don’t 
eat too much jam.” 

The boys reached up to shake her 
hand gently. They were used to “play- 
ing with mother.” It was the best fun 
in the world—save for an occasional 
bun feast. Something about her dainty 
self, so miniature, yet so pretty, held 
both her sons spellbound even at the 
ages of six and eight. They used to 
fight as to which one should put on her 
rubbers, Buddy struggling manfully 
with an unwieldy overshoe and his 
mother’s tiny foot until John would 
take it away from him with a masterful 
air, and kneel down solemnly before 
her. 

She bent to kiss the tops of the 
thatched heads; she did not insist on a 
‘‘girl-baby-face-kiss,” much to their sat- 
isfaction. Then the nursery door closed 
on the swish of silk and lace. 

“T always want to look as pretty for 
the merry men as I do for my husband 
or my friends,’ Amy Garrison had 
said. “They remember first impres- 
sions, and I’d hate to have them ever 
think of me as being ugly or frowsy- 
headed.” 
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She was dressed now in the last gown 
from her New York firm, a dull blue 
silk with bunches of rosebuds scattered 
through it carelessly. The childish bon- 
net of the same material, with the chin 
strap of black velvet, gave her the air 
of masquerading at being a matron. 
The slender, almost boyish figure, and 
the dimpled, merry little face under- 
neath the bonnet, strangely contra- 
dicted the swift flash of maternity 
that had come to her eyes as she had 
bent to kiss the merry men on their 
flaxen, jerking heads. 

She stole down the hall, meeting Jane 
with a tray loaded for the feast. She 
stopped to say a word to her, and then 
started to order the smart little 
brougham away. Finch was sitting on 
the box, looking bored at the delay. 

It was a crisp, autumn day. The sun- 
shine seemed to stream down on the 
earth as if to comfort it for the certain 
promise of snow. The crystal sky had 
banks of fleecy clouds, and there was a 
tantalizing breeze that seemed to say: 
“Don’t stay in the house. Come out 
and blow off cobwebs. Do, now!” 

Amy hesitated before she rang the 
bell. The bridge-club party had been 
postponed at the eleventh and three- 
quarters hour, the hostess having dis- 
covered a case of measles in her young- 
est daughter. Amy was not particu- 
larly disappointed, though she enjoyed 
going to other pretty homes and meet- 
ing other young matrons, talking of 
everyday occurrences, stumbling 
through her game—usually capturing 
the consolation prize—and partaking of 
some light, fluffy, whipped-cream stuff 
with fascinating cakes and wafers. 

She could make calls this afternoon; 
she could stay at home. The old-fash- 
ioned bedquilt she was .naking, to her 
husband’s amusement, looked at her 


reproachfully. She could finish the sol- 
dier suit for John, or mend the elephant 
Buddy had shamelessly shot in the leg. 
She could write letters; she could drive. 
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But none of these things appealed to 
her. She had been busy all morning 
with her household and attending a 
former maid’s wedding. She felt as if 
she wanted to meet people, to talk with 
them about their children and their 
houses, about what kind of winter 
hangings they were going to use, and 
why the new lingerie shop would not be 
a success. 

Suddenly she went to her desk to look 
at the pile of notes that lay in confusion 
on the blotter pad. Amy was a model 
housekeeper ; she had a laughably strict 
routine which she steeled herself to fol- 
low. But when it came to clerical or- 
der—to filing notes, answering them 
promptly, and so on—she was at sea. 
They usually surprised her from the 
pages of novels, as book marks, or hid- 
den in her workbasket, or mixed up 
with the play-room building blocks. 

3ut she found the severe-looking, 
grayish envelope she wanted, and 
opened it. It invited Mrs. John Gar- 
rison to the open meeting of the “Read- 
ing Club” on Thursday afternoon at 
four o’clock, at the home of Mrs. Sarah 
Barker, The Wayne, Coddington 
Heights. 

Amy made a little moue at the prim 
writing. Still, it would be a lark to go. 
She had often wondered what women 
did at reading clubs, and why they 
scorned bridge and making lace ruffles 
and having slippers to match each 
gown. She knew of Mrs. Barker 
through her husband. He had réferred 
to her as the “monument of intellect,” 
and had sighed sometimes when she 
tired an avalanche of her own writings 
at him to be used—space rates—for his 
paper. Mrs. Barker was a tall, fleshy 
woman with a high Roman nose and 
small, gray eyes. She had a deep, bass 
voice, and a quivering of the lips all the 
time any one was talking to her, as if 
she were thinking of more refined 
words to be said on the same subject. 

“T admire your husband so, Mrs. 














Garrison,” she had told Amy, very 
shortly after her marriage. “He has a 
great future before him, a very remark- 
able future. His paper is beginning to 
be quoted all over the United States. 
At the last meeting of federated clubs 
in Cincinnati, his editorials against the 
comic supplement for children were 
held as gospel.” 

“Oh, were they?’ Amy had ex- 
claimed innocently. “I didn’t know he 
wrote about that—he didn’t tell me.” 

“No, I suppose not.” And Mrs. Bar- 
ker had nodded sadly, as if trying to 
repress her pity for John Garrison in 
his matrimonial venture. 

Amy recalled the fact now, as she 
stood with Mrs. Barker’s invitation be- 
tween her fingers. Her blue eyes twin- 
kled with amusement, and she laid the 
envelope back on her desk and picked 
up her driving coat. 

“T’'ll go,” she told herself quickly. 
“Tt’ll be fun to tell John after dinner. 
If he has worry creases, it'll laugh them 
all away.” 

She began putting on her gloves and 
going down the stairs. Finch looked 
surprised when she gave him the ad- 
dress. 

“The bridge is postponed, Finch,” 
Amy explained. 

Then she snuggled back in her 
brougham. She had a horror of driv- 
ing an automobile, even an electric cab. 
She was not “clever” about such things, 
and she clung to her grandmother's and 
her mother’s traditional brougham and 
coachman with amusing stubbornness. 

“When the merry men are grown, 
they can have a car and dash their fool- 
ish little old mother around the block in 
half a second,” she explained. “But 
for now, I like the dapple-gray horse 
and Finch—and being able to sit back 
and watch the children and the flower 
gardens whirl by. You really couldn’t 
imagine me in an auto bonnet and gog- 

gles, dashing along at a furious pace, 
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giving a hello honk-honk if I met any 
of you!” 

Which was true. Amy reminded one 
of an old-fashioned garden, in which 
blossomed yellow tea roses, half blown, 
wistaria, sweet lavender, mignonette, 
bright English daisies, and columbine, 
larkspur, phlox, sweet William, and lil- 
ies of the valley. There was a hint of a 
kitchen garden beyond, too, in her prac- 
tical little tosses of the head and her 
firm, kindly mouth; a garden where 
herbs grew to be gathered for winter 
drying, unknown custom among mod- 
ern housewives ! 

She was as unspoiled and as simple 
in her ideas and ideals as the day she 
left her school on the Hudson or the 
day John Garrison, an enterprisirig, 
Middle Western newspaper owner who 
had known her uncle at college, married 
her. “Dresden doll,” he had laughingly 
named her, because of the flowered-or- 
gandie gowns she used to wear in her 
garden, clipping the sweetheart roses— 
tiny, pink, cameo things—and dropping 
them into her skirt while he watched 
her from over the hedge, pleading for 
admission. There was nothing complex 
or wonderful or tragic about her—she 
was just a simple, sweet-minded woman 
whose worldly ideas were gathered 
mainly from her husband as she sat at 
her work in the evenings, and whose 
thoughts strayed often, during a dis- 
course on politics or on Egyptian dis- 
coveries, to the merry men in the nur- 
sery or the last fold of velvet on her 
walking skirt. She liked poetry that 
rhymed, music with a melody, and noy- 
els that ended happily, but that were 
sure to make you cry somewhere in the 
middle. She was one of those usefully 
ornamental people—a sulphitic bromide. 

Her cab stopped before a red brick 
apartment house with an attempt at 
pretentiousness in its white eaves and 
the colored-glass panes in its hall win- 
dows. She ran up the steps quickly, 
and pressed the button of Mrs. Barker’s 


























Around her were women, oddly dressed, to her mind, who kept nodding and saying, “Yes, indeed,” and, 
the intellectual life that we wish to awaken our sisters to, the blunted, blinded, sleeping sis- 
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ters whose lives have dropped to the level of nursemaid, cook, society woman—bridge player !” 
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apartment which was on the first floor. 
The door opened, and an indifferent- 
looking maid motioned for her to come 
in. The meeting had begun. 

She slipped, unnoticed except by 
those about her, into an undertaker’s 
chair at the back of the dining room, 
and tried to feel at ease. The double 
parlors and dining room of the flat had 
been made into one long, hall-like af- 


fair, which was thickly crowded with - 


camp stools. In upholstered chairs in 
the front parlor’s bay window sat Mrs. 
Sarah Barker, a thin woman, Ethyole 
Manchester by name, who “recited 
things in French,” as Amy classified 
her, and a man with gaunt, hungry- 
looking features and deeply set, black 
eyes. He kept putting his hand up to 
brush aside his long, rather curly black 
hair. 

Around her were women, oddly 
dressed, to her mind, who kept nodding 
and saying, “Yes, indeed,” and, “So 
true,” and looking at each other in rapt 
approval when words failed. None of 
them were very young. Some wore 
stiff collars with no tie or pin to finish 
the effect; a number had green beaver 
hats with tiny feathers on the side; sev- 
eral displayed Oriental jewelry on their 
middle fingers and wrists; and one 
woman wore a gown of taupe broad- 
cloth draped about her snake fashion. 

Mrs. Barker was talking. 

“We feel,” she said slowly, “that in 


the past year we have made a distinct , 


advance. We wish every one who is not 
a member of our club to become inter- 
ested in what we are trying to do for 
American women of to-day. Suffrage 
—the so-called new-woman movement 
—is rather beneath our activities. It is 
a wedge, yes, a wedge,” she nodded fe- 
verishly, “but is it not true that it is a 
kindergarten attempt to develop intel- 
lect? It is the intellectual life that we 
wish to waken our sisters to, the 
blunted, blinded, sleeping sisters whose 
lives have dropped to the level of nurse- 











maid, cook, society woman—bridge 
player!” 

Mrs. Barker paused for effect; then 
she added: “In the past year we have 
studied Pater, Ibsen, Von Hofmanns- 
thal, Hervieu, Giuseppe Giacosa, and 
Sarajini Naidu. Our object has been to 
show the contemporary thought of the 
different countries. Our motif has been 
the phrase of Ibsen’s Nora, when she is 
leaving Torwald: ‘First of all, I am a 
human being’—how else could she have 
developed her individuality? But this 
is digressing. We must crystallize in- 
dividuality, sharpen intellectual appe- 
tites, magnify ‘the possibilities of the 
mind that are within us. 

“This meeting of our organization is 
to tell you that in the coming year we 
shall study carefully Greek slang of the 
period of Euripides, under Mr. Storm, 
as well as the classic drama from a 
modern standpoint, and the Persian 
“Book of the Dead.” We shall listen to 
Miss Manchester in a course of talks 
on the astral plane, cosmic conscious- 
ness, and the subconscious mind. As a 
relaxation from that—a sort of round 
hour in which each member is expected 
to take part—we shall start reading 
Miiller’s ‘Science of Thought’ and a 
presentation of the woman question 
as given by the novelists of Germany. 
Clara Viebeg and Gabrielle Reuter will 
be among those first analyzed.” 

A murmur of applause answered her. 
Encouraged, she finished: “As I am 


talking to you, there comes to me an 


incident which begs to be told—the 
story of a brilliant man and a doll 
woman. The brilliant man loved the 
doll woman for her baby-blue eyes and 
her pretty face. Of course the eyes 
faded, and the face grew discontented 
and petty looking. The brilliant man 
buried himself in his work; he became 
great to the world—to every one ex- 
cept his wife, who went her stilted rou- 
tine of parties and clothes, pastel flirta- 
tions and scandal carrying. 
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“By and by, the brilliant man met a 
woman whose mind had room for none 
but the big things. He recognized in 
her a comrade. Together they worked 
and comforted each other, and the man 
forgot his loneliness. Then the scandal- 
loving friends of the doll began to sym- 
pathize with her. They made her feel 
that she was neglected, deserted, that 
her husband was untrue. Do you think 
the world saw the brilliant man’s view- 
point? Or that of the woman who was 
so brave a comrade? No, they rose up 
en masse and rushed to the doll to com- 
fort her, to weep with her. All because 
she bore the man’s name. 

“The other woman was ostracized, 
forced to go away; and the man, a 
black-sheep placard about his neck, was 
told he must sue for pardon from the 
doll. No one saw the truth or was 
brave enough to speak it. No one dared 
to say that this pitiful, helpless little 
doll had not the brains to comprehend 
her husband, that she was a millstone 
about his neck, a dragging weight 
against his success. He succeeded in 
spite of her, not because of her. She 
had ceased to develop. Her mind was 
full of a child’s whims and _ fancies. 
Women of to-day, I beg of you to de- 
velop your minds to the uttermost, to 
make of yourselves women who are 
comrades to those about you. To be 
able to take your place beside men and 
say: ‘I have helped in this work. I 
planned this, 1 did that—and I am a 
woman!’ ” 

Retiring gracefully, Mrs. Barker in- 
troduced Mr. Storm, who spoke of his 
intended work with the organization. 
He had a peculiar, not unpleasant voice 
that kept one wondering whether it 
would not change its inflection and be- 
come animated; it always seemed just 
on the verge of it, but never quite suc- 
ceeded. 

Amy Garrison did not hear what he 
was saying. She felt as if the eyes of 
every one were turned upon her, al- 
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though in reality no one noticed her 
presence. She felt that her afternoon 
dress was sadly out of place, and that 
the little bonnet with the black velvet 
chin straps was girlish and absurd. She 
longed to rush out of the room and back 
to her merry men, to have them tell her 
she was the wisest doll mother in the 
world. She wanted her husband’s 
comforting person and his droll, teas- 
ing voice asking if the “Dresden doll 
still loved her shepherd lad.” 

The thin woman who recited things 
in French began to talk, but Amy did 
not hear this, either. She felt as if she 
had been suddenly stunned by a warn- 
ing blow, to save her from something 
worse, and was slowly trying to strug- 
gle back to normal consciousness. 

To lose her husband! The mere 
thought turned her cold. Because she 
was a doll. The pet name, “Dresden 
doll,” haunted her unpleasantly. Now 
that she thought of it, her husband was 
busy writing his first book, heralded 
by his editorials of some eight years— 
an economic history of the United 
States, she had heard him say, and she 
knew that his friends expected great 
things of it. 

She had never discussed the book— 
except the binding—with him. In fact, 
she did not clearly understand just what 
the history was to be, except that it 
would be very wise and wonderful be- 
cause it was John Garrison’s work. She 
had taken that for granted. He had 
never tried to discuss it with her. When 
he got home, he would begin teasing her 
about white hairs creeping into the 
gold, or the suggestion of a double chin, 
and she would sidetrack him by a 
hodgepodge account of the day at 
home and all its doings. They would 
go to the theater or have a pretty dinner 
party with their friends, or else, after 
they had paid a visit to the merry men, 
fast asleep, they would come back to 
the library and sit before the open fire 
in loverlike silence, the yellow head 
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resting on the economic historian’s 
shoulder. 

She was ashamed to think of it now. 
She began looking around the room at 
‘the various women, a few of whom she 
recognized. They were “queer” to 
Amy and her friends, yet the city knew 
them as women who were working for 
the common good and advancement. 
A playground director with psycholog- 
ical ideas as to games, a classic-dancing 
teacher, a miniature painter, the author- 
ity on Browning for the western half 
of the State, a retired actress, an assist- 
ant principal of one of the schools— 
they were women of brains. Amy was 
not stupid enough to delude herself into 
believing they were not. She knew in- 
stinctively that there was not one of 
them who could not sit down and dis- 
cuss the history her husband was writ- 
ing or the editorials of his paper with 
the wisdom and ability of the average 
cultured man. And she was out of it! 
She was a Dresden doll who played all 
day with her merry men and her house- 
keeping, and who played selfishly with 
a tired, splendid man when he came 
in with the day’s toil resting heavily 
upon him! 

“Of course the eyes faded, and the 
doll’s face grew discontented and petty 
looking.” 

Some one seemed to be repeating the 
words over and over. She glanced up 
at the wall, where a French mirror 
hung. The blue eyes seemed to be 
full of unshed tears, and the hair looked 
crinkly and gaudy. To lose her hus- 
band—to have some _ wiser, better 
woman, whose mind was. trained, 
alert, clever, take his admiration, his 
love—Amy wanted to rise up in the 
meeting and cry to them all to stop, 
to beg them to wait until she could 
catch up with them, could make herself 
worthy of her husband’s intellectual 
admiration and confidence. 

The people beside her were getting 
up, talking to one another easily. They 


did not notice the stranger, though one 
or two glanced carelessly at her gown. 
Amy wanted to make her way out un- 
seen, but Mrs. Barker stood at the 
doorway, begging her guests to stay 
and have tea. 

She spied Amy in an instant, and 
made her way over to her. 

“Mrs. Garrison, how very good of 
you to come!” Her small, gray eyes 
pierced mercilessly into the flushed, 
troubled face. ‘Tell me honestly, did 
you enjoy it?” 

“Yes, very much.” Amy _ spoke 
softly; she did not wish any one to 
hear. “I felt as if it was all rather new 
to me is 

“So I should judge. But I sent you 
the card because—well, because I have 
so often discussed such things with 
your very brilliant husband, and I 
thought he would like to have you 
come. Your husband has a great fu- 
ture ahead of him.” 

If Mrs. Barker recalled the telling of 
the doll story, she covered her confu- 
sion gracefully. 

“Yes, of course he has.” Amy tried 
to state the fact calmly. 

“Perhaps you would like to join some 
reading club?” pursued Mrs. Barker. 
“And, meantime, let me thank your hus- 
band through you for the charming no- 
tices he has given us in his columns.” 

“Oh, has he? I’m sure he was glad 
to. I—should like to join. I have a 
club that always meets on this day, but 

” She knew she was stumbling 





badly. 

“A reading club?” asked Mrs. Barker 
fondly. 

‘“‘No—bridge,” confessed the Dres- 
den doll, in miserable guiltiness. 

Mrs. Barker let her hand drop 
slowly. “I see,” she said politely. “Oh, 
Clara—Mrs. Garrison has no tea.” 

Amy took the cracked cup, the odd- 
sized plate on which lay a limp, thin 
sandwich of bread and very oily butter, 
and a wafer. She could not help notic- 
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ing the absence of a napkin and the 
right sort of china. 

“Let me introduce you to Mr. Har- 
vey Storm,” begged Mrs. Barker. “I 
call him my protégé because I brought 
him here from New York for the win- 
ter. He is the most wonderful teacher 
I have ever known—tutored in Greek 
and literature for some of the best fam- 
ilies there. Just a moment; I'll catch 
his attention.” 

The tall, thin man turned presently, 
his black eyes sweeping Mrs. Barker’s 
face as if he could read all that was 
written thereon with incredible ease. 
He seemed intent on something he 
could not find, and although he stood 
patiently among his flock of admirers, 
munching one of the limp sandwiches, 
he gave an impression of ruggedness 
and masculine strength. 

“This is Mrs. Garrison, the wife of 
John Garrison, owner and editor of 
the Sphere,’ explained Mrs. Barker 
quickly. “Mrs. Garrison has never been 
at our club before. We happened to 
catch her fancy this afternoon, and she 
has just told me she has really en- 
joyed it. Do you do much improving 
reading, Mrs. Garrison?” 

“Not—very much.” Glib society lies 
did not come easily to Amy. “I have 
my home and my children, and I don’t 
have so very much time.” 

“But surely,” urged Mrs. Barker, 
“surely, after one has been busy with 
domestic affairs, it is a relief to turn to 
books and one’s original thoughts re- 
garding them. It is a relaxation, Mrs. 
Garrison, and an education at the same 
time.” 

“Mrs. Garrison is going to join this 
club ?” asked Storm, who had been look- 
ing at Amy intently. 

She raised her eyes. “I was going to 
ask Mrs. Barker if I might,” she ex- 
plained simply. 

“Excellent!” Storm put one long, 
white hand up to his cheek, in charac- 
teristic fashion. 
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“Mrs. Garrison”—Mrs. Barker was 
neglecting other guests, but the incident 
was too interesting to miss—‘may I 
speak very frankly before Mr. Storm? 
He understands so well.” 

“Of course ie 

“Then I am going to say what may 
seem an unkind thing. But, in the end, 
you will find it is a kind thing. Mrs. 
Garrison, you are not quite prepared 
to join our club. It would not benefit 
you. The thoughts we advance and try 
to follow out as an organization are a 
bit above the comprehension of the be- 
ginner. We work like one trained mind, 
all parts of equal power. This is new 
to you, and you are carried away mo- 
mentarily by the impression we have 
made. If I have made you really want 
to become one of us, I feel it is a genu- 
ine triumph. I have so often thought 
of you, Mrs. Garrison, and wished that 
you were with us. Your husband needs 
the intellectual companionship which 
you could and should give him. He is 
such a wonderful man—and you never 
want to let him grow beyond you.” Mrs. 

3arker’s face was earnest, and there 
was a kindly look in the gray eyes as 
she saw the girl’s confusion. 

“Perhaps, then,” suggested Storm 
gently, “Mrs. Garrison would wish to 
study alone with some one, to take up 
elementary lines of thought? It would 
take her no time at all to prepare for 
membership.” 

“T should like to study,” said Amy, 
with a sudden, unsuspected dignity, “if 
you will tell me who would be a good 
teacher. I should like to begin right 
away, Mrs. Barker. If I have been self- 
ish regarding my husband”—she 
paused, shrinking instinctively from 

talk of personal matters—‘if I have 
been neglectful of the world of books, 
it has been thoughtlessly so. Whom 
can you recommend to help me?” 

“Mr. Storm,” answered Mrs. Barker 
quickly, “if he has the time.” 
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“T should be delighted—any time 
Mrs. Garrison cares to begin.”’ 

Amy glanced at her watch. “It is a 
little late. I like to be home for my 
sons’ tea. If I could drive you down 
my way—lI live on Dorchester Road— 
we might talk it over. Unless you care 
to stay here?” She glanced at the 
crush. 

“T'm quite ready.” Storm moved 
with alacrity. 

Mrs. Barker looked a trifle disap- 
pointed. ‘You are carrying off my 
lion,” she reproached, “but I'll forgive 
you because he is going to teach you 
how to roar. Good-by, Mrs. Garrison. 
May I call next week and see how your 
good intentions are developing ?” 

“IT shall be glad.”. Amy held out her 
hand. “Thank you for this afternoon. 
I shall never, never forget it.” 

Storm made his adieus to Miss Man- 
chester, the authority on Browning, and 
Mrs. Barker, and found himself fol- 
lowing Amy down the steps in the di- 
rection of the snug brougham. He 
viewed it with approval. There was 
something of the selfish dreamer about 
Storm, which held his really energetic 
personality in check. He was always 
planning for success and recognition, 
and then sitting back waiting for it to 
come to meet him. He enjoyed mate- 
rial comfort; he liked good things to 
eat, and warm, soft cushions to lean 
against, the trot-trot of a well-bred 
horse’s hoofs carrying him along, and 
the rosy, soft light of a library lamp to 
welcome him as he rounded the home 
corner. Yet he held himself aloof in 
superior disdain from the tradespeople 
who made these things realities. 

He handed Amy into the brougham 
with as much ceremony as he was ca- 
pable of. He had a rough, almost awk- 
ward manner with women; courtesy 
seemed to be an acquired virtue with 
him. 

“T don’t do this sort of thing well,” 
he apologized, conscious that her dress 


had caught on the step. “I’m not used 
to it, you see. Please excuse it.” 

“Certainly.” Amy was not thinking 
of it as she spoke. Her mind was still 
ina daze. “Mr. Storm, just what would 
you begin reading and teaching me?” 

“Well, what have you had?” Storm 
let his finger tips meet as he leaned 
back in the brougham. 

“Why, I don’t know—smatterings, I 
suppose. I can gabble a little German, 
and read French fairly well. I had the 
usual finishing-school things, you 
know.” 

“Suppose we try Tennyson and 
Shakespeare and Milton? You'll like 
‘Lycidas,’ the test of all poetry lovers. 
Then we'll read some German prose, 
and take an Ibsen play. Does that ap- 
peal to you?” 

“It isn’t what appeals to me.” Amy 
struggled to make him understand. “‘It 
is what will make me very wise and— 
like those women this afternoon. I felt 
like a kindergarten pupil set to pass 
high-school examinations. I’ve been so 
absorbed in my home and my children 
that I have not thought about other 
things. And now I[ want to. My hus- 
band’s position demands it, although he 
is too splendid ever to ask it of me.” 

At that moment, she remembered how 
the publishers of his history-to-be had 
been entertained at his club instead of 
at their house. She flushed with shame 
as she remembered. It was because he 
realized she would be a discordant note 
in their conversation. They would have 
had to talk about the merry men and 
the latest comic opera, the right kind of 
a driving horse for a woman, and—the 
color of the binding! So he took them 
to his club and kindly told her that they 
were stupid men with bookplatey na- 
tures, and that he did not want her to be 
bored! 

“IT see,” Storm reminded her. She 
had lapsed into silence. 

“T should like to have three lessons a 
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week—afternoons, if you could manage 
it,” she finished. “And please say noth- 
ing of this to my husband or to any one. 
] want to surprise him. Other people 
would only laugh at me for the trying. 
You see, I’ve been a sort of spoiled 
person, I’m afraid, and I don’t want to 
stay like that any longer.” 

“You won't, Mrs. Garrison,’ Storm 
promised warmly ; “you couldn’t if you 
wanted to. Mustn’t worry over it. I'll 
help all I can, and I know it will take a 
surprisingly short time for you to be 
not only a member of the reading club, 
but a leading member. I am not telling 
you this idly. I'll drop off here—my 
boarding house is a very little way. No, 
please don’t take me over; you are late 
now. Shall we say to-morrow at three? 
Splendid! Good-by, Mrs. Garrison.” 
And he held her hand in a firm clasp. 

Then his tall, thin figure disappeared 
down the dusky block. Amy knew that 
he had not wished her to see his board- 
ing house; from the locality it must be 
in some side street. She began to think 
of his careless dress—bookish she sup- 
posed it—and wondered whether teach- 
ing literature was as paying a profes- 
sion as it was possible for him to find. 
She was not yet aware of the old truth 
that often—not always—those who can- 
not do, teach! 

The brougham brought her home at a 
quarter after six. The merry men 
waved from the nursery window, and 
she waved back, but not with the same 
light-heartedness with which she had 
said good-by. A great task seemed to 
have been set for her—to make herself 
her husband’s equal, worthy to také her 
place beside him; to learn not to fear 
the fading of her doll prettiness, but to 
welcome old age and its limitations of 
action because of the treasure store of 
knowledge that would be hers: It 
seemed stupendous. As she walked up 
the steps and waited for the door to be 
opened, she wondered if it was too late 
to attempt its accomplishment. 
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She thought of the merry men grow- 
ing up and finding that their mother 
still belonged in the nursery, playing 
and singing funny games, keeping them 
well dressed and fed, telling fairy sto- 
ries with no moral whatever. That 
would be their memory of their mother! 
And they, too, would treat her with that 
kindly, protecting air that she had so 
loved until to-day—and marry clever 
women who would supply them with 
the inspiration and stimulus they would 
need. She had so planned for her 
merry men’s careers, and had sat many 
a time arguing with herself that she 
must not hate her future daughters-in- 
law. She had succeeded admirably, so 
far; she had decided she would not 
hate them, she would welcome them— 
but she would never, never, never in 
her heart of hearts ever think that they 
were quite good enough! 

She went into the library and ordered 
the maid to light the open fire. It was 
not necessary for her to dress; her hus- 
band had never seen the afternoon 
frock, and she had promised him a pri- 
vate exhibition. Then she went up to 
the nursery and kissed the merry men 
absent-mindedly, listened to rapturous 
accounts of the bun feast, and gave 
Buddy his cough medicine. 

Her husband was never home until 
seven. She slipped into her room and 
laid aside her wraps. Some letters had 
come for her—a bridge-club invitation, 
a luncheon for a bride, and tickets for 
a charity dance. She shook her head. 
She would accept none of them. She ~ 
would have no time for society until 
she had laid a foundation for the better 
things, the things to which “Dresden 
dolls” too often shut their eyes. 

The furnishings of her room at- 
tracted her attention with a new mean- 
ing. It was a pretty blue room, with a 
border of white flowers and woodwork 
of white enamel. The ivory-enamel 
dressing table and chair, the soft, furry 
rug, the vase of cut flowers, the book- 
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“Three cheers! I’m going to carry you downstairs for that.” And, despite her protests, he picke 


her up in his strong arms and started. 
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case packed with novels and sentimental 
poetry, the writing table with its dainty 
desk set and boxes of monogrammed 
paper, the lacy bed with blue tapestry 
covers, the few pictures in ivory-colored 
frames—pictures of Buddy and John, 
of her husband and her mother, a land- 
scape, “Twilight in May,” which her 
husband had said reminded him of the 
soft, rosy-tinted thoughts of a bride, 
a set of good photographs taken by her 
husband while abroad, and some Jap- 
anese prints—all these things jarred on 
her. 

The curtains were soft and creamy, 
with huge bows of satin holding them 
back. The room was sprayed every 
morning with a delicate scent which lin- 
gered throughout the day. There was a 
tiny sitting room, done in white and 
gold, opening off her bedroom. Here 
she and the merry men had parties 
when her husband was out of the city, 
here rainy afternoons sped by while 
novels and huge baskets of sewing and 
embroidery were reduced to nothing! 
But it was a doll nest, Amy told her- 
self bitterly ; that was all. 

She recalled the severe, odd-looking 
pottery that adorned Mrs. Barker’s 
tables, the brass candlesticks, the in- 
cense burner, the pictures of poets, mu- 
sicians, authors, framed in black ef- 
fects and hung at properly artistic an- 
gles. The bedroom she had caught a 
glimpse of had been done in olive green 
and mahogany, with no white, fluffy 
pretties. It had all had an air of ex- 
treme culture and good taste, while the 
books that lined the walls had made her 
blush as she thought of the authors rep- 
resented on her own shelves. ° 

She sat down at her dressing table 
and fluffed up her hair from force of 
habit. To-morrow would begin a new 
epoch; a side of life was being opened 
to her of which she knew nothing. The 
most precious things in the world—her 
husband and her children—had been 
jcopardized because of her own stupid 
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selfishness. Every time she thought of 
it, it cut deeper. 

She began to think of what she would 
do if her husband did become estranged 
from her. At least she could prove she 
was no doll in that. She would stand 
aside and say: “I have failed; I have 
no right to hamper your career. I will 
go away and ask no pity.” But that was 
scant consolation ! 

The thought of Miss Haskell, her 
husband’s secretary, struck her with 
keen alarm. For the first time since 
her marriage, she began wondering just 
how much this tall, slim, dark-eyed 
girl had meant to her husband. She 
was taking his book! She took his edi- 
torials, and answered his letters, and 
very often wrote people what she 
thought best without even bothering 
him. He had said so, and laughingly 
had named her “the incomparable buf- 
fer.” She had come to him from col- 
lege, no vapid finishing school where 
dances and stitches in embroidery come 
before gymnasium work “and_ higher 
mathematics. She had always been 
deferentially polite to Mrs. Garrison, 
but never intimate. John had said it 
was best to keep business and pleasure 
separated. That remark took on a new 
meaning now. 

They invited her to dinner twice a 
year, and sometimes took her to the 
theater or asked her for a week-end 
at their lake-shore home. She was a 
silent, pleasant girl who dressed neatly, 
and who always seemed to be thinking 
things she never explained. 

“T couldn’t get on without her,” John 
had said only three weeks ago, when 
the coming stress of election had 
swamped him with extra work. 

Amy remembered. how glad she had 
been, and how she had thanked Miss 
Haskell with all her heart for keeping 
her husband’s time open so that he did 
not have to be late for their precious 
dinners. 

Now it dawned upon her with a new 
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meaning that John must admire Miss 
Haskell. When she had started an eth- 
ical Sunday school, he had sent the 
merry men and approved of what they 
had learned, although Amy could have 
told him that, after hearing the story 
of Damon and Pythias—supposed to 
inculcate the sentiment of friendship in 
the juvenile—they had come home and 
nearly killed each other with slingshots 
because they were not friends, merely 
brothers ! 

Suppose it should be Miss Haskell 
who would She dropped the ivory 
hairbrush. No! She would not let 
this happen! There was time to pre- 
vent it. The doll face had not yet faded 
or grown petty, discontented. She was 
truthful with herself as well as with 
the world, and her mirror told her that 
this was not so. While the doll face 
retained its charm, she would deftly, 
subtly, cautiously, slip into being the 
big woman-comrade for her husband, 
so that when the doll did fade, he would 
turn, not from her, but to her. 

“T shall have to study very hard,” she 
told herself, “‘and try to do as this Mr. 
Storm says. He looks hungry,” she 
added, with irrepressible humor. “I'll 
give him a cup of real tea and real 
sandwiches to-morrow.” 

She stooped to pick up the brush, but 
some one caught her arms and held 
them tightly. 

“Ah, Dresden doll, and what now? 
New frock? Very ravishing! Is that 
the right word? How are the young 
vagabonds? And did you win the 
prize?” 

She leaned her head back to kiss her 
husband. Then she freed herself and 
stood up before him, making a slow cir- 
cling effect so he could admire the 
gown. 

“Do you really like it? Oh—there 
are worry lines! I was afraid so. Tell 
me why.” 

“They'll be gone in a little while. 
I left Miss Haskell with a bunch of 
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work. She takes the hardest share, 
And, of course—just when there were 
any number of things to be done—the 
biggest chapter of my history kept pop- 
ping into my mind and demanding to 
be written.” 

“Did it? What ashame! What was 
it about?” She was studying his face 
carefully. She decided that the firm, 
pleasant lips had a tense set to them, 
and that the brown eyes looked at her 
with a mixture of pity and indulgence. 

“Oh, little  things—little girls 
wouldn’t ‘understand. Tell me about 
the bridge. I’m as hungry as a bear, 
Amy. Did you go to Helda’s wed- 
ding?” 

“At noon—I slipped over to the 
house and helped her dress.” She tried 
not to feel hurt because he had dis- 
missed the subject of his work so 
abruptly. “Then I came back because 
I was busy. She made a sweet bride. 
I hope Jolson will be good to her. I’m 
going to call on them next week.” 

Helda was the ex-maid who had 
been married that morning. 

“Did she like her present?” 

“Tremendously. She had never ex- 
pected to have such a grand array of 
silver. I had to tell her that the gun- 
metal shoe trees were not ornaments. 
She had them on her parlor table be- 
side the seven-day mnear-mahogany 
clock. Isn’t that killing? You know, 
Buddy insisted on picking them out for 
her. He wouldn’t look at another 
thing.” 

“What an idea! Well, you have had 


‘a busy day!” 


“Yes, and she didn’t know what to 
do with her hands. I had to tell her 
and give a demonstration. You should 
have seen me, with the Lutheran minis- 
ter looking as bored as a stuffed turtle 
and Jolson watching Helda as if he 
were jealous of even me. She was ter- 
ribly funny. I miss her.” 

“And the bridge? That’s the third 
time, chatterbox.” 
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“No, I didn’t go. Agnes’ baby has 
measles.” 

“Don’t tell me you stayed at home!” 

“Oh, no, I went to—to a reading club 
at Mrs. Sarah Barker’s. It was—in- 
teresting.” 

Her husband laughed unrestrainedly. 
“Ye gods, a Dresden doll among the in- 
mates of a Noah’s ark! Excuse me, 
Amy, but you must have been funny! 
Did they want you to dress in Jaeger’s 
cloth and ask me to write stirring edi- 
torials against cigarettes? A lamb 
among wolves! What did they say?” 

“Please!” She wrinkled her face 
pleadingly. “It was interesting. They 
are all bright women, you know.” 

“Of course, the brightest and brain- 
iest we have, but it doesn’t make them 
any the less amusing, does it?” 

“T wasn’t amused; I was impressed. 
John, you’re late for dinner. Are you 
going to get ready?” 

“Won’t you let me beg off to-night? 
I don’t want to dress; I’m so tired.” 
And behind the tender look in the big 
man’s face, there was a weariness of 
which Amy was keenly conscious. 

“Of course you needn’t. The merry 
men would rumple you all up when you 
go to see them, anyway. We have your 
favorite for dinner—planked — steak 
with fresh mushrooms, salad, and a 
deep lemon pie with a whole inch of 
meringue. A nice, unfashionable sup- 
per dinner !” 

“Three cheers! I’m going to carry 
you downstairs for that.” And, despite 
her protests, he picked her up in his 
strong arms and started. The merry 
men came to the door to hurrah the 
sport, and Amy, laughing and weak 
from the struggling, was set down at 
her place at the big table, with the 
golden hair in crinkly disorder. 

“You can’t scold, you know, so you 
needn’t try. It’s like being whipped 
with a silken cord,” her husband said, 
as he unfolded his napkin. “Tell me all 
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about this afternoon, Amy. I’m hun- 
gry to hear you talk, too.” 

“I’m tired,” she said aimlessly. It 
did not seem as if she could go through 
a program of airy nothings, told in her 
droll, simple manner with unconscious 
imitations of the people she had seen 
and talked with. 

“Headache again? Too much sew- 
ing?” 

“No—tired. That’s all.” 

“Something else must be the matter. 
You don’t know how I’ve looked for- 
ward to seeing you. Miss Haskell has 
been pounding away on her machine 
like a good fellow, but the click of the 
keys got into my head and kept pound- 
ing away all the time I was coming 
home. You can drive them away—and 
you've got to play that lullaby thing and 
some old tunes after dinner. No one 
is coming to-night, is there?” 

“Not that I know of. IT’ll play my 
fingers off for you, but I’m a little tired 
of talking. Helda’s wedding and— 
things, you see.” 

“All right. I can’t scold when a steak 
like this is offered as a peace pledge. 
Lemon pie, did you say? Amy, if you 
want to make any one your slave for 
life, just keep on feeding him as you 
do me.” 

After dinner, she went wearily to the 
baby-grand piano in the den alcove. 
Her husband was enjoying a demi-tasse 
and a cigar in a huge leather chair be- 
side the fireplace. The merry men came 
downstairs and climbed on his knees in 
happy confusion, promising to be very 
still while their mother played. 

She began the lullaby, then drifted 
into “Moon Moths” and some light, 
pretty things with sobs running through 
the laughs, and laughs intermingling 
with the sobs. She changed presently 
to “Believe Me, If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms” and old English 
ballads. The merry men demanded 
some nursery rhymes set to music, and 
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she sang them in a queer, soft little 
voice. 

The clock warned the merry men that 
they had overstayed, and she took them 
upstairs to see that they were tucked in. 
They chattered to her about endless 
things as they climbed the stairs, and 
asked her endless questions, about In- 
dians and jam and new shoes with 
leather laces. 

She kissed them—one extra because 
they had not argued about anything for 
over two minutes—and then went to 
her room. Somehow she did not feel 
as if she could go back to the library. 
She took off her dress and put on a 
light negligee, sitting down to answer 
the day’s invitations. 

Her husband came in by and by, with 
a perplexed air. 

“Too tired to come back?” he asked. 

“T was, dear. You don’t mind just 
for once? These notes ought to be an- 
swered promptly.” 

“Of course I don’t mind, only I hate 
so to see you tired. Is it anything that 
is bothering you?” 

““No——” 

“You tell me all your thoughts, don’t 
you? I want to know them, every one. 
I’m jealous of them if you don’t let me 
have a share. Amy, how pretty you 
are! Prettier than when we were mar- 
ried—do you realize it?” 

“Foolish boy!” She tried to laugh at 
him, but the thought of what had been 
said that afternoon stopped her.. He 
loved her because she was pretty—that 
was the frail little barrier that kept 
away disillusionment, the realization of 
her doll-self! She must hurry and 
change that self before the barrier was 
broken down. 

“You are pretty,” he protested, “the 
prettiest thing in this world! I love 
you because you are. I stop and think 
of you during the day, foolish as it 
may sound. Even in the roar of the 
dirty office, with the fellows stamping 
in and out, some fool committee waiting 


to talk to me, and one of the presses 
taken with ‘nerves’ and no one to fix it 
in time for the bulldog edition at noon 
—even then, Amy, I think of you and 
how pretty you are.” He stooped and 
kissed her. ‘‘You make me stay in love 
with you, as much in love with you as 
I was in the days when you kept me 
outside the green hedge in your moth- 
er’s garden. Tell me, what is it that 
bothers 

“T love you!” she said suddenly, “I 
love you with all my heart!” 

Manlike, he stepped back, perplexed. 
“Of course you love me,” he said. 
“What has that got to do with it?) You 
haven’t found another shepherd lad, 
have you? One shepherd lad to one 
Dresden doll is all the toy shops ever 
consider good form on a shelf!” 

“I love you,” she repeated, “and I 
am tired. Won’t you please under- 
stand? Kiss me!” She held up her 
lips to his. 

Sending down again, he kissed her 
gently. “Happy dreams, little girl!” 

Leaving her at her desk, he started 
back to the library. It seemed suddenly 
robbed of all its sunshine. 





CHAPTER II. 


“I’ve learned how much I don’t 
know,” said Amy sadly, as she laid 
aside her “Idyls of The King” and 
rang for tea. 

Storm, comfortable in the big leather 
chair, smiled. He was thinking that 
he had learned something of which he 
had never been aware before. But he 
did not say what it was. Instead, he 
began to praise her quickness and intel- 
ligence, and to talk of her husband’s 
success and whether they were going 
abroad next year. 

The lesson still reéchoed in Amy’s 
mind, like a chord of music that has 
thrilled one with a new emotion. Storm 
was an excellent teacher when he was 







































interested. He had the faculty of 
speaking forcefully and simply at the 
same time. He used no frantic ges- 
tures or inane facial expressions, but 
looked at one with a steady, earnest 
gaze; and when one made a quick an- 
swer that pleased him, the black eyes 
seemed to soften from their usual hard- 
ness, and he would give a curt nod. 

He was too well educated a man to 
be successful. Had he had parents or 
a bank account, he would have risen 
rapidly to recognition. But he had too 
delicately trained a mind to be suc- 
cessful in a clerkship or a business po- 
sition, and yet, rugged and strangely 
virile as he was, he rebelled inwardly 
at playing the pale poet. As a teacher 
in a school, he lacked tact and patience. 
As a man among men, he was too su- 
perior, seeing that he knew more of 
the most impracticable things than any 
one else, and less of the essential. With 
women, he felt a strong inclination to 
burlesque and ridicule, and children 
shrank from him instinctively. He had 
tried free lancing, but he always knew 
more than the editors, and the fact that 
word lengths or the timeliness of a 
topic or an advertiser’s feelings might 
enter into their scheme of things was 
beneath his consideration. So he had 
given it up and turned to parlor talks 
and lectures. 

“You have a wonderful mind, Mrs. 
Garrison,” he told his new pupil, as she 
passed him a steaming cup of tea. “This 
first little introduction to it has shown 
me that you will have a very short ap- 
prenticeship before Mrs. Barker and 
her friends will be glad to count you 
as one of their number.” 

“You really think so?” 

Amy forgot to drink her tea. She 
was still pondering over some of the 
arguments he had hurled at her. She 
was not accustomed to having argu- 
ments hurled at her; statements were 
usually made, and she accepted them, 
or, if she did not, she was teased and 
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kissed into forgetting what they were 
about. 

“I know so. Tell me, did you care 
for literature when you were at 
school ?” 

“T ambled through the course; wrote 
a few stilted compositions on ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
‘The Princess,’ and ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ culled mostly from the notes 
in the back of the textbooks. I didn’t 
care for it tremendously—that’s frank.” 
She laughed at herself as she spoke. 

“Do you play?” He glanced at the 
piano. 

“Simple things.” 

“Won't you—please ?” he begged, set- 
ting his cup of tea down on the edge 
of the chair. “I hear so little music.” 

She hesitated, then slipped to the 
piano and began the “Humoresque,” 
playing it softly, but with feeling. Her 
pink gown and fluff of yellow hair made 
her look like a delicately tinted cameo 
as she sat there, her small hands moy- 
ing quickly over the keys. Watching 
her, Storm became conscious that he 
wished he might sit there for an in- 
definite time listening to her play, in- 
stead of hurrying away into the dark 
fall night, back to his lonely boarding 
house. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, as she 
finished. “I liked it—very much.” 

The merry men, unable to restrain 
their curiosity, peeked in at this mo- 
ment, and then started to retreat at the 
sight of a stranger. 

“Come in, Buddy and John,” called 
their mother. “Faces clean? That’s 
nice. This is Mr. Storm, dears, come 
to—to call on me. Shake-hands and 
tell him you are glad.” 

Storm held out his long, thin hand to 
the children, who took it, in turn, rather 
shyly. - They came back to their mother 
to cuddle beside her. 

“When is he going home?” asked 
Buddy, with painful frankness. 

“When he is ready to go.” Amy 
flushed, trying not to laugh. “Please 
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excuse them, Mr. Storm. They’re 
spoiled, I’m afraid. They are so used 
to being with me—sometimes I almost 
think it is a mistake. But I cannot give 
them up. They are so much more mine 
these few years than they will ever be 
again. I’m lost if they’re not close.” 

“T don’t wonder.” Storm was not 
looking at the chidren. “How old, may 
I ask?” 

“Eight and six. Big boys for their 
age, are they not? Buddy’s going to the 
eye doctor next week, and come out 
with young windows that will make him 
see clear through the earth to China.” 
She put her hand on his head tenderly. 
“It keeps me busy watching to see just 
what they need and what they are 
thinking about,’ she went on. “I’m 
very fussy, I know. But it seems to 
me that is-what mothers are for.” 

“[’ve never known children  inti- 
mately,” said Storm slowly. 

“You don’t dislike them?’ she asked, 
in quick alarm. 

“Not at all—merely that I don’t know 
them.” 

“Then, Buddy and John, tell him that 
the next time he comes, you won't ask 
when he is going home, but you'll let 
him know you—will you? And now go 
upstairs and play until I come.” 

She watched them as they moved 
away reluctantly. “Children teach peo- 
ple so many things,” she said softly. 

“They must, indeed.” Storm rose. 
“T don’t want to go, Mrs. Garrison. I 
feel I have been learning a great many 
things myself—by watching you with 
your children. You won’t think me 
presumptuous? Thank you. I'll see 
you on Saturday at three, is that right? 
And if you read over the passages I 
marked and start the other little book, 
I am sure you will be a star-roll sub- 
ject.” 

He laughed, holding out his hand. 
Her small one lay in his fora moment 
longer than was necessary. He was 
forgetful, she supposed. Then he found 
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himself outside in a cutting fall wind 
—leaving the tiny pink lady safe and 
sheltered in the big library. . 

“You are not going to make believe 
climb upstairs and answer notes to- 
night, are you?” asked Garrison, as she 
began to walk away after dinner. “I 
won't be put off—not if you call me a 
tyrant and weep. Last evening you 
sped away like a little ghost and said 
you were tired. Come, tell me, what 
have you done to-day?” 

“T’ve been lazy,” Amy told him, com- 
ing back slowly. “This morning I 
watched them covering up’the yard for 
the winter, there was ordering to do, 
some shopping, and—telephones. I ate 
luncheon with the merry men, and then 
Let me see. Oh, yes, I wrote 
home and dressed, and a Mr. Storm 
called on me, a friend of Mrs. Barker’s. 
He lectures before her club this winter. 
A very interesting man from New 
York. You would like him. I’m going 
to ask him for dinner some time.” 

“Why did he call on you?” Garrison 
was puzzled. It was the first time, as 
far as he could remember, that his wife 
had ever had men call in the afternoon. 

“Because I asked him to. I met him 
yesterday at the club, and we began 
talking of things, and I asked him to 
call. He is such a brilliant man in the 
way he talks, I feel I have learned a 
great many things just this afternoon.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“You don’t mind, do you, John?” she 
asked, a troubled look on her face. “I 
can’t see what difference it makes. 
You have people call on you iy 

“That is business. I don’t ever in- 
vite them. But of course I don’t mind, 
darling. Have all the Storms and bliz- 
zards and everything else you want, if 
it makes you happy. Only I hate to see 
you tired in the evening. I’m going to 
have Bronson look you over. He's 
coming in to-night. Maybe you need a 
change. What would you say to that?” 
“Go away and leave you? Never! I 
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don’t want to go away,” she protested, 
“and I'll very soon not be tired even- 
ings. J want to stay home this winter 
more than I ever did before. Now, 
then, does that satisfy you?” 

““Almost—but some music would give 
me proof positive.” He put his arm 
around her, and drew her back into the 
alcove. 

“Silly man!’ she laughed, sitting 
down obediently. 

“Play ‘Humoresque,’”’ he begged. “I 
like that rambling thing.” 

“| don’t want to play it this evening. 
Listen to this ballad I dug out of an 
old book for you.” 

She began a plaintive, minor melody. 
As she finished, she tried several other 
things, but they did-not seem to want to 
be played. She left the piano and came 
tiptoeing over to her husband. He was 
leaning back in the big chair—the same 
chair Storm had leaned back in—and 
was watching her lazily. 

“John, what are you writing edi- 
torials about now?” she said. 

“Same old things—graft—prize fight- 
ing—suffrage—tariff—currency _ bill— 
income tax—new electric furnaces— 
aéroplanes—child labor—why ?” 

“What do you say about them 
* “Same old things,” he began, pulling 
a refractory curl. 

“No, really, truly say. Tell me.” 

“Just the same old things. I’m going 
to let Miss Haskell make copies from 
memory after this.” 

“She is a very bright woman, isn’t 
she?” asked Amy thoughtfully. 

“Unusually so. Has a mind as keen 
as a whip, and is more willing to work 
than any man I| have ever known. I 
wouldn’t lose her for the best reporter 
we have in the city room.” 

“She wouldn’t want to go, either.” 
Amy turned her face away. 

“No, I don’t think she would. Are 
we going to the theater to-morrow ?” 
“If you want to.” 

“If I want to? Where’s the young 
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lady about your size that begged me 
all last week to see the new comic 
opera? I’ve the best seats in the house 
put away in my desk. Of course I want 
to go—because you do. What are you 
going to wear?” 

“Does it matter?’ she asked wist- 
fully. 

“Of course it matters—was there 
ever a time when it didn’t?” He took 
hold of her shoulders and made her 
face him squarely. “Amy, what's 
troubling you? This sounds like a 
nightmare fantasy, not the real you— 
and you haven't laughed! Not one 
square, ringing laugh that scares away 
all the blue butterflies lodging in a fel- 
low’s brain.” 

“T'll laugh to-morrow night,” she 
promised, “and I'll wear my new white 
gown with lots of circus spangles on it, 
as the merry men say. Will that please 
you?” 

“Anything you do pleases me, dar- 
ling, only I want you to be happy.” 

“T am happy,” she said unsteadily. 
“What makes you think I’m not?” 

“IT don’t know,” he confessed boy- 
ishly ; “only I can’t bear to have you run 
away from me, as you started to do to- 
night. I need you, Amy.” 

“Then tell me about your editorials 
to-day and what you are going to do for 
the suffragists. Have the antis put in 
appearance yet?” 

“The editorials really wouldn’t inter- 
est you, Amy. You wouldn’t under- 
stand them.” He did not notice how she 
winced as he spoke. “And I shan’t dash 
the suffragists’ hopes to the ground. 
I'll do all I decently can. The anti con- 
tingency has not been heard from. They 
work on the theory that silence is the 
most effective weapon, since it takes 
two to make a good quarrel.” 

“Do you believe in eugenics?” she 
asked, after a pause. 

“Are you cramming for some en- 
trance examination?” He still held her 
by the shoulders. “Tell me—is this a 




















new tease game, with a kiss as a reward 
when I've played it long enough?” 

“I do play a great deal, don’t I?” 
Amy said soberly. 

“It’s the best thing you do.” Her 
husband was unconscious of the hurt. 

“IT played before I married you; I 
played afterward.” She turned her 
head away. “I wonder if I will ever 
stop playing.” 

“Not as long as you live,” he de- 
clared. “I’d wager every dollar on it. 
You'll play all your life, and when your 
sons grow up, you'll have them flirt 
with you instead of preaching to them 
like most mothers.” 

“T suppose so,” she said quietly. “Let 
me go, John. I] must see to something 
upstairs.” 

Reluctantly, he took his hands from 
her shoulders and told her he would 
time her return. He felt unusually 
tired this evening, and it annoyed him 
to see her restless. He was about to 
go after her when the maid said that 
Doctor Bronson was waiting in the 
drawing-room. 

Garrison rushed in to slap him on the 
back enthusiastically and drag him into 
the library, where he began rummaging 
among his cigar boxes to find the doc- 
tor’s favorite brand. 

“I've been wanting to see you, Bron- 
son,” he said, after he had passed the 
box. “Amy is tired or run down or 
something. I’ve noticed it just this last 
two days. I wish you’d see what you 
make of it.” 

“You're worrying needlessly, John.” 
The doctor took a first puff in slow hap- 
piness. “I saw her the other day and 
she looked as blooming as a rose. You're 
an alarmist when it comes to Amy.” 

“Maybe I am—who wouldn’t be? 
She’s the best thing I’ve got in the 
world. I wish you'd watch her when 
she talks, and tell me if you think she 
needs a change or something of the 
sort.” 

“All right, old man. Meantime, don’t 
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go it too strong in your war of words 
yourself. You get tense and full of 
hard, gnarly ideas that are ever so. bad 
for you. The paper would get along 
as well if you didn’t give up the last 
drop of energy to its making. You 
know, after all, the next week sees it 
in the rag peddler’s cart, or on the 
housewife’s pantry shelves!” 

“You're comforting.” 

Garrison grinned good-naturedly as 
he looked at the doctor, who sprawled 
awkwardly in a near-by chair. Bronson 
had a round, hard head, bald on top, 
with a sprinkling of brownish-gray hair 
at the sides. And his face, Amy had 
impudently declared, was more like a 
hickory nut than anything else; a very 
nice hickory nut, she had added hastily. 
It was brown and mottled with outdoor 
life. The brown eyes seemed to be 
part of the mottled effect, while the 
nose and mouth—grim, sharp, little 
things—were merely ridges on the hick- 
ory nut. Garrison was thinking of this 
as he looked at the doctor now. Amy’s 
descriptions usually lingered in his mind 
long after more scientific ones had been 
forgotten. 

“T am,” said Bronson evenly. ‘‘Now 
tell me about your history. When is 
it coming out? That’s the thing we're 
all banking on for you. It’s going to 
be immense stuff in its line. Upon my 
word, after you told me your concep- 
tion of it, I couldn’t get it out of my 
mind, You see, an economic survey of 
the general conditions of the 

“Oh, Doctor Bronson, I didn’t know 
you'd come! Please excuse me, and 
go right on talking, won’t you? I'll sit 
here with a bit of work and listen ; 

The men rose as Amy came into the 
room, holding out her hand cordially. 

“T’ll forgive you this once.” The hick- 
ory-nut doctor smiled—a regular, crack- 
ing, hickory-nut smile—but it showed 
that he had a peculiar fondness for the 
coming historian’s wife. He had known 
her before she had married Garrison. 
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“Sit beside me, please, so I can see you 
jab away at that nerve-racking, impos- 
sible tatting stuff. I can’t see how you 
do it. Don’t you ever feel that you’re 
going to jump on top of tables and 
scream if you—drop a stitch—is that 
the right way to say it?” 

“But I don’t drop stitches, sir,” she 
answered archly. “I’ve learned just 
how to do it, and it’s very easy. It isn’t 
tatting, either; it’s hemstitching, and of 
a very fine sort, too! Please go on 
talking. It was about John’s history, 
and I want to hear about it. He never 
tells me.” She smiled reproachfully 
at Garrison. 

“All right, lady,” said Garrison 
quickly. “Now, what color shall the 
binding be? I’m for a dull blue with 
gilt edges. Amy wants a tan with silver 
lettering on the title, and the publish- 
ers say maroon with plain white 

The doctor threw back his head to 
laugh. Amy’s face was struggling to 
look severe. 

“TIsn’t that horrid of him—to talk 
about the binding when I want to know 
what is going to be bound? He never 
tells, Doctor Bronson, not a thing. I’m 
not going to read it, either. And I won’t 
buy a copy, not if it hasn’t a single sale. 
And if he tries stacking the edition in 
my attic, Ill charge him storage.” 

“T’m sorry,” murmured her husband, 
“but you’d be bored to death listening 
to the contents. Tell the doctor about 
John’s first go at the gymnasium, Amy. 
It was really funny.” 

She gave a little sigh and began 
briskly about John’s introduction to a 
punching bag and horizontal bars. The 
rest of the evening passed quickly, Amy 
telling one droll thing after another, the 
men laughing at her and teasing her 
now and then to rouse some quaint re- 
tort. 

Once Garrison was called to answer 
a telephone call from Miss Haskell, who 
was still working at the office. As he 
left the room, the hickory-nut doctor 








leaned forward in his chair and said 
soberly : 

“What makes you sigh so hard, 
Amy?” 

“T didn’t know I did,” she answered, 
startled at the discovery. 

“You do, as if you were having a 
secret tussle with yourself. Tell me 
what the matter is.” 

“Why nothing, nothing in the world,” 
she said boldly, after a little pause. ‘I’m 
tired—and Helda is gone, and the new 
maid isn’t satisfactory, and—that is 
all.” 

“Does housekeeping keep you very 
busy ?” 

“Oh, no, I have it systematized, and 
all my things are so pretty it is a pleas- 
ure to work among them. Besides, I 
genuinely like it. And when you like 
a thing, it is never irksome to take care 
of it.” 

“You’re not concerned about Bud- 
dy’s eyes, are you?” he persisted. “You 
know glasses’ will straighten that 
trouble in no time.” 

“Not at all. I know that it isn’t se- 
rious.” 

“Are you thinking that your hus- 
band is growing more nervous?” 

The hickory-nut doctor put one hand 
over his firm, little, brown mouth to 
hide its expression. He did not like 
the way Amy looked away or beyond 
or above or any place but at him. 

“He is nervous, I have noticed,” she 
admitted. 

“IT think you’ve been playing too 
hard and he’s been working too hard,” 
Bronson said decisively. “Now you 
must both stop.” 

“Why do you say I have been ‘play- 
ing’ too hard? Do you think I always 
play?” It did not seem as if she could 
bear to hear that word again. 

“Of course you do! You’re the most 
delightful playfellow in the world. 
What does John call you but his Dres- 
den doll? Amy, this history is going 
to make a stir. Even old New York 














will be shaken out of its smug satis- 
faction and have to admit that up 
State there is a man with wise ideas 
and no desire to come down and live in 
the sixth story of a Riverside cave 
dwelling.” 

“T am sure it will.”” She had dropped 
her work. 

“And you 


tense over it, 


must not let him get too 
will you? You have such 
an influence over your husband. AI- 
ways keep it, Amy. It is the best thing 
in the world.” 

She nodded slowly. “I know.” She 
picked up her work again and began 
at it feverishly. The telephone conver- 
sation was a long one, but she was used 
to that. She laid the work aside a 
moment later and asked: “Do you be- 
lieve in a platonic friendship? Do you 
think such a thing is possible.” 

“Just what do you want me to say?” 
He smiled at her question. 

“The truth, of course.?’ 

“Do you? Usually, when people ask 
for an opinion, they really want ap- 
proval. What do you think about it?” 

“T want you to tell me,” she begged. 

“All right, I will. I think the word 
‘platonic’ should be taken out of the 
dictionary. It’s a snag for the really 
innocent who actually believe it until 
the mischief has commenced. I don’t 
think such a thing is possible.” 

“Evert” 

“Of course, there may be rare excep- 
tions. But when you find a man and a 
woman who are working together, busy 
with the same ideas, meeting each other 
very often, and talking a great deal 
alone, you will usually find that, hid- 
den in one or the other’s heart, there is 
a feeling that is not platonic, that is not 
satisfied with a mere good morning and 
an exchange of ideas as to the weather. 
The other may be unconscious of it, 
but the flame is there—and flames 
spread. I’ve often - wondered why 
grown-up people should insist on cher- 
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ishing the delusion as to platonic friend- 
ship—it'd be so much more fun if they 
would join forces with the children and 
merely keep on believing in Santa 
Claus.” 

“Miss Haskell is going to be there 
until midnight,” said Garrison, coming 
back into the room. “I told her to take 
a cab home, Amy. Don’t you think 
that was right? The girl is working 
beyond her strength.” 

“Of course.” Amy gathered up her 
sewing and rose from her chair. 
“Would you excuse me, both of you? 
I know you want to talk alone.” She 
laughed as she spoke, but not naturally. 

“Good-by. I'll take the boys driving 
the first free day next week. They 
wanted to see the hospital, you remem- 
ber.” The hickory-nut doctor shook 
hands heartily. 

“Be so glad to have you. Good 
night.” She nodded cordially to her 
husband, and disappeared. 

“Well?” asked Garrison, as soon as 
they were alone. “\What do you think?” 

“She seems worried about some- 
thing, and I think it is you. You are 
burning the candle at both ends with 
this book, election, and the daily grind. 
Go slow, grab up the children and Amy, 
and go down to Bermuda for six weeks. 
Take a sensible old bachelor’s advice. 
You know every one says it is an ideal 
place to work—and when you get there 
it is the dog-gonedest, laziest, hang-it- 
all-I’ll-do-it-to-morrow spot that was 
ever created. All the pep you accu- 
mulate on shipboard slips away like 
sand trickling between your fingers. 
Seriously, it’s a splendid, romantic old 
place, with its white houses and. lily 
beds and red-coated soldiers. Why, 
Amy’d revel in the jewel shops and the 
panama hats, the linen ‘stores and the 
painted parasols with rosewood han- 
dles. The merry men would never 
want to ad 

“Stop tempting. I couldn’t possibly 
go now. Not until spring. The book 
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must be finished. I’ve planned every- 
thing on that, everything. I'll try not 
to act worried. I wouldn’t be at all, 
if Amy seemed happy. And we’ll man- 
age famously. I’m glad you think it is 
nothing serious.” 

“Nothing in the world. By the way, 
Amy wanted to know if I believed in 
platonic friendship! Imagine her ask- 
ing it! I told her no, once and for all 
time. What do you suppose is in her 
head now?” 

Unpleasantly, Storm’s name flashed 
across Garrison’s mind. He struggled 
to dismiss it, but he kept hearing Amy 
say that she felt she had learned a great 
deal in merely talking to Storm, and 
that he was an interesting man. Of 
course, it was absurd, a shadow worry 
of a tired brain—but it sent an un- 
comfortable sensation pulsating 
through his head to end with a big 
thump of a heartbeat. Amy was so ut- 
terly his, so absolutely Even the 
barest thought of 

After bidding the doctor good night, 
Garrison turned out the lights, locked 
the doors, and went up to the nursery 
for a quick glance at the merry men. 
There was a look of Amy in Buddy’s 
small face as he slept; he had not quite 
lost the baby expression. Impulsively, 
Garrison bent to kiss him, while he laid 
a gentle hand on John’s half-hidden 
head. He was hoping to have Amy 
steal out to meet him, so that they could 
look at the children together, but no 
light streamed from her room, and he 
knew that she was asleep. 

He went to his own room wearily. 
Fragments of the day’s work kept tum- 
bling in his brain, refusing to be ban- 
ished. He wondered whether Miss 
Haskell had spelled that French phrase 
correctly. The last time she had made 
a bad mistake in it, and it had gone 
into print before the discovery. Had 
she—click-click-click—he kept hearing 
those typewriter keys. Then the busi- 
ness-office memoranda about advertis- 
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ing and the necessary space for write- 
ups began to bother him, and the fact 
that the assistant city editor was hunt- 
ing a political job and didn’t tend to the 
desk as he should. And then—click- 
click—there had been the commissioner 
of public works whom they were to 
boost for reélection and whose pump- 
ing station had disgracefully collapsed 
because of the cheapness of its con- 
struction. The staff photographer had 
sold pictures to a rival sheet and de- 
nied it hotly, and the janitor had left 
suddenly, and his desk had been heaped 
with wads of waste paper and cigar 
stubs, and sheets of copy paper littered 
the room. There was a lot of left- 
over proof that should have been taken 
back to the composing room—click- 
click-click—and he began wondering if 
anything important was in it, and what 
was the matter with old Thomas, the 
make-up man, who was always growl- 
ing for copy like a hungry dog for a 
bone and yet never finding room for it. 
Over and over came the incidents of the 
day’s work, tumbling and rumbling in 
his ears with the everlasting click-click- 
click of the typewriter, like a woman 
scolding unreasonably and never giving 
one a chance to answer! 

He finally dropped asleep, the click- 
click-click unceasing in his dreams. He 
dreamed snatchy, unpleasant things, in 
which the office and the failure of his 
history and the typewriter were inter- 
mingled. All night he. dreamed, and 
wakened to find himself wondering, 
with a start, just why Amy had asked 
about platonic friendship. : 


CHAPTER III. 


“There’s something I must ask,” said 
Amy, with an effort. “I should have 
done so several weeks ago—before 
Christmas. I kept waiting for you to 
tell me, but you didn’t.” She paused. 

“Well?” finished Storm. He was 
through with the lesson, and had gath- 
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ered his books to- 
gether, preparatory 
to leaving. 

“st.:3 about 
money,” she told 
him determinedly. 
“You never once 
have mentioned to 
me what I owe you 
—and it must be a 
great deal. We be- 
gan our lessons in 
the early fall, and 
you have come every 
week—except the 
time the children 
were ill. It is not 
right to let it go 
so long. I have felt 
very uncomfortable 
about it. Won’t you 
please say just what 
I owe you, and I will 
have a check ready 
the next time you 
come?” 

Storm made an 
negative gesture. “TI 
don’t want any 
money,” he told her 
frankly. 

“Please, that is 
quite impossible. 
You have been my 
teacher.” She enun- 
ciated the word so 
clearly that Storm 
flushed. 

“T shall always remember that hon- 
or, Mrs. Garrison, for I have never 
taught any one who had so splendid a 
mind, or who—made such an impres- 
sion.” The black eyes were very gen- 
tle as they searched her face. 

“I have enjoyed the lessons very 
much, Mr. Storm. They have made a 
great difference to me, a very great dif- 
ference. I ought not to criticize 26 
“Please do.” 

“Then I shall sound ungrateful. But 
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“I can't find the right words to tell you what I think of you; I only know that 
you have shown me disillusionment, bitter disappointment—and 
that I must go on with what I mean to do alone!” 


I must say that we have seemed to talk 
so much of ourselves, of just you and 
me—and mostly myself. We haven't 
done the things I most wanted. I mean 
about politics and the peace agitation, 
the value of violet rays, nerve blocking 
instead of anzsthetics—and that kind 
of thing. You see, my husband is inter- 
ested in all that. For some'weeks, now, 
I have read all of his editorials. I 
wanted to be ‘brushed up on them’— 
as the children say. We have read 
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sentimental things—beautiful, it is true, 
and I have enjoyed all of them—but 
they were not quite the things I want. 
You do understand?” 

Storm started to speak, then checked 
himself. “I see,” he said gently, ‘‘and 
I am very sorry.” 

“Oh, but we can yet,” she insisted. 
“T’ve learned just how to study—to 
keep my mind directly on my work. 
Ever since our first lesson, I’ve learned 
that. Haven’t I? I’ve given up soci- 
ety and frivolous things that would 
have distracted me. It won’t take me 
long to do these other things—and then, 
I think I can manage by myself quite 
nicely.” 

“You mean you will not take any 
more lessons ?” 

“Not after a few weeks. We go to 
the lake shore early and stay until 
late. So I couldn’t very well have les- 
sons unless I came into town specially. 
My husband does not know I have been 
studying; he doesn’t even suspect. 
Don’t you think it was best? He 
wouldn’t understand, you see. I sup- 
pose it’s a case of a woman’s wanting 
to be all things to the man she loves. 
Men never stop to think of that. They 
take it so for granted that they are.” 
She broke off suddenly, realizing that 
her remarks were becoming too per- 
sonal to be good form. “Please tell me 
about my bill,” she commanded. 

Storm drew a deep breath. “If you 
are determined,” he answered, with an 
apparent effort, “I will—the next les- 
son.” 

“That won’t be until next week, re- 
member, because of my guests coming 
for over Sunday. But I'll study very 
hard in the meantime. And then, on 
Monday, you will tell me?” She threw 
back her pretty, yellow head, like a 
child begging some favor. 

“On Monday I will tell you.” 
started to leave the room, but 


He 
she 


stopped him again. 
“Mr. Storm, do you think I’m en- 
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titled to Mrs. Barker’s reading-club 
membership?” she insisted. “That is 
another thing you have seemed to for- 
get.” 

“I haven’t been the best sort of a 
teacher for you, have I?” said Storm 
soberly. ‘‘To tell the truth, I forgot 
about the reading club, except when I 
lectured to it. When I was with you, 
I did not think of anything else.” 

Amy’s face grew gravely formal. “I 
will see you Monday,” she dismissed 
him quickly. “And be good enough 
to bring your bill.” 

After he had left the house, she sat 
down in the tiny white sitting room up- 
stairs to think. Her “lesson books” 
were beside her. A composition book 
filled with notes that Storm had given 
her lay on top of the pile. She thumbed 
them over discontentedly. It had all 
been so different from what she had 
fancied; there had been so strange an 


- atmosphere in her home since the early 


fall. ‘ 
Gradually, with no startling, dra- 
matic climax, she had drifted away 
from her husband, yet always with the 
warm, singing knowledge that she was 
drifting away merely to sail back. She 
had tried to be the Dresden doll dur- 
ing this absence, to cover up her secret. 
But her attempts had not been success- 
ful. The light music had lain unplayed 
en the piano, the dainty dresses had 
been carelessly worn, the funny even- 
ing stories had been untold, and the 
Dresden doll had come to be a silent, 
rather preoccupied young woman 
whose blue eyes had a far-away, un- 
settled look, and who moved about her 
house with the air of one attending to 
compulsory duties only that she might 
be done with them and retire to her 
own inner life in which no one else 
had a share. 

She loved and petted the merry men, 
but she did not play with them. She 
told them stories, but they were so 
overburdened with morals and theories 











that she had found in her new reading, 
that the merry men wriggled nervously 
and did not beg for just one more. 

By degrees, her husband had noticed 
the change, had noticed it with a sad, 
baffled emotion. Manlike, it had meant 
to him either one of two things—that 
she was not well, or that she had ceased 
to love him. She was too loyal a Dres- 
den doll ever to cry out that she had 
tired of her husband. Instead, she had 
taken the pathetic course of silence, 
going through the outward forms of 
life with that automatonlike precision 
which the uninitiated read as indicative 
of the keenest suffering. 

At first he deceived himself into 
thinking that this was not so, tried to 
coax and tease her back into the old 
routine. But she did not respond. 
Then he began staying away from 
home, at the club, downtown for grill- 
room dinners, going to the theater 
alone, playing billiards and cards and 
attending beefsteak and stag parties, at 
which he had been a stranger ever since 
his marriage. 

But it did not make him feel the 
old resilience, the quick, generous re- 
bound back to the joy of living. These 
were hired, boughten pleasures made 
out of nothing, created to amuse those 
who had not found real happiness, leav- 
ing, instead of gently pleasant mem- 
ories, an empty pocketbook and an ach- 
ing head. Men were careless, rough 
things—they seldom showed the finer 
side to one another. That was kept 
for the one woman they loved and hon- 
ored, and when they were together, 
there was only that grosser camaraderie 
to which Garrison had long been a 
stranger. It grated—after nine years 
of his Dresden doll and the merry men. 
He tried throwing more vim into his 
work, but his editorials lacked their 
original “punch,” as the hickory-nut 
doctor tried to tell him with friendly 
frankness. And the economic history 
lay untouched in the desk drawer. 
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Amy knew nothing of this; she 
merely knew that her husband was dif- 
ferent toward her, that he was _ be- 
coming estranged, preoccupied, much 
absent from their home. He had found 
out that she was the Dresden doll, she 
told herself bitterly, and the rift was 
coming. 

When she thought this, she would 
turn to Storm with passionate appeal 
to help her, to make her into the intel- 
lectual, understanding comrade that her 
husband was silently demanding. She 
had come to lean on Storm during the 
past months, to feel that in him lay her 
salvation. She had been so sheltered 
as a girl and as a woman that she did 
not realize that, besides her husband, 
there were men who would make love 
to her, if they were permitted. She 
did not understand that to be so con- 
stantly with a man of Storm’s mag- 
netic, egotistical type was playing near 
the danger line. 

She had sometimes wondered why he 
had never married, not realizing that 
to undertake the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of marriage would be too 
great an effort for his inert self. She 
had often debated asking her husband 
to help him to a position, although she 
wondered dimly if Storm’s opinions 
and ideas were not too much in a mold 
to change for the policy of any news- 
paper or man. He seemed to know so 
very much of some things—so much 
that it baffled her. And yet, when it 
came to simple, homely details of every- 
day living, he was like a cross child set 
to do a man’s work. Once the hickory- 
nut doctor had told her that it was as 
immoral to be too well educated as to 
refuse any education at all. You lifted 
yourself into a plane of absolute use- 
lessness to the universe, he had said, 
like steel too finely tempered. And she 
connected Storm with these remarks at 
times. 

Her husband had not known directly 
of Storm’s frequent visits. At first she 
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sentimental things—beautiful, it is true, 
and I have enjoyed all of them—but 
they were not quite the things I want. 
You do understand ?” 

Storm started to speak, then checked 
himself. “I see,” he said gently, “and 
I am very sorry.” 

“Oh, but we can yet,” she insisted. 
“T’ve learned just how to study—to 
keep my mind directly on my work. 
Ever since our first lesson, I’ve learned 
that. Haven't I? I’ve given up soci- 
ety and frivolous things that would 
have distracted me. It won’t take me 
long to do these other things—and then, 
I think I can manage by myself quite 
nicely.” 

“You mean you will not take any 
more lessons ?” 

“Not after a few weeks. We go to 
the lake shore early and stay until 
late. So I couldn’t very well have les- 
sons unless I came into town specially. 
My husband does not know I have been 
studying; he doesn’t even suspect. 
Don’t you think it was best? He 
wouldn't understand, you see. I sup- 
pose it’s a case of a woman’s wanting 
to be all things to the man she loves. 
Men never stop to think of that. They 
take it so for granted that they are.” 
She broke off suddenly, realizing that 
her remarks were becoming too per- 
sonal to be good form. “Please tell me 
about my bill,” she commanded. 

Storm drew a deep breath. “If you 
are determined,” he answered, with an 
apparent effort, “I will—the next les- 
son.” 

“That won't be until next week, re- 
member, because of my guests coming 
for over Sunday. But I'll study very 
hard in the meantime. And then, on 
Monday, you will tell me?” She threw 
back her pretty, yellow head, like a 
child begging some favor. 

“On Monday I will tell you.” He 
started to leave the room, but she 
stopped him again. 
“Mr. Storm, do you think I’m en 
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titled to Mrs. Barker’s reading-club 
membership?” she insisted. ‘‘That is 
another thing you have seemed to for- 
get.” 

“I haven’t been the best sort of a 
teacher for you, have I?” said Storm 
soberly. “To tell the truth, I forgot 
about the reading club, except when I 
lectured to it. When I was with you, 
I did not think of anything else.” 

Amy’s face grew gravely formal. “I 
will see you Monday,” she dismissed 
him quickly. “And be good enough 
to bring your bill.” 

After he had left the house, she sat 
down in the tiny white sitting room up- 
stairs to think. Her “lesson books” 
were beside her. A composition book 
filled with notes that Storm had given 
her lay on top of the pile. She thumbed 
them over discontentedly. It had all 
been so different from what she had 
fancied; there had been so strange an 


‘ atmosphere in her home since the early 


fall. - 

Gradually, with no startling, dra- 
matic climax, she had drifted away 
from her husband, yet always with the 
warm, singing knowledge that she was 
drifting away merely to sail back. She 
had tried to be the Dresden doll dur- 
ing this absence, to cover up her secret. 
But her attempts had not been success- 
ful. The light music had lain unplayed 
en the piano, the dainty dresses had 
been carelessly worn, the funny even- 
ing stories had been untold, and the 
Dresden doll had come to be a silent, 
rather preoccupied young woman 
whose blue eyes had a far-away, un- 
settled look, and who moved about her 
house with the air of one attending to 
compulsory duties only that she might 
be done with them and retire to her 
own inner life in which no one else 
had a share. 

She loved and petted the merry men, 
but she did not play with them. She 


told them stories, but they were so 
overburdened with morals and theories 




















that she had found in her new reading, 
that the merry men wriggled nervously 
and did not beg for just one more. 

sy degrees, her husband had noticed 
the change, had noticed it with a sad, 
baffled emotion. Manlike, it had meant 
to him either one of two things—that 
she was not well, or that she had ceased 
to love him. She was too loyal a Dres- 
den doll ever to cry out that she had 
tired of her husband. Instead, she had 
taken the pathetic course of silence, 
going through the outward forms of 
life with that automatonlike precision 
which the uninitiated read as indicative 
of the keenest suffering. 

At first he deceived himself into 
thinking that this was not so, tried to 
coax and tease her back into the old 
routine. But she did not respond. 
Then he began staying away from 
home, at the club, downtown for grill- 
room dinners, going to the theater 
alone, playing billiards and cards and 
attending beefsteak and stag parties, at 
which he had been a stranger ever since 
his marriage. 

But it did not make him feel the 
old resilience, the quick, generous re- 
bound back to the joy of living. These 
were hired, boughten pleasures made 
out of nothing, created to amuse those 
who had not found real happiness, leav- 
ing, instead of gently pleasant mem- 
ories, an empty pocketbook and an ach- 
ing head. Men were careless, rough 
things—they seldom showed the finer 
side to one another. That was kept 
for the one woman they loved and hon- 
ored, and when they were together, 
there was only that grosser camaraderie 
to which Garrison had long been a 
stranger. It grated—after nine years 
of his Dresden doll and the merry men. 
He tried throwing more vim into his 
work, but his editorials lacked their 
original “punch,” as the hickory-nut 
doctor tried to tell him with friendly 
frankness. And the economic history 
lay untouched in the desk drawer. 
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Amy knew nothing of this; she 
merely knew that her husband was dif- 
ferent toward her, that he was _ be- 
coming estranged, preoccupied, much 
absent from their home. He had found 
out that she was the Dresden doll, she 
told herself bitterly, and the rift was 
coming. 

When she thought this, she would 
turn to Storm with passionate appeal 
to help her, to make her into the intel- 
lectual, understanding comrade that her 
husband was silently demanding. She 
had come to lean on Storm during the 
past months, to feel that in him lay her 
salvation. She had been so sheltered 
as a girl and as a woman that she did 
not realize that, besides her husband, 
there were men who would make love 
to her, if they were permitted. She 
did not understand that to be so con- 
stantly with a man of Storm’s mag- 
netic, egotistical type was playing near 
the danger line. 

She had sometimes wondered why he 
had never married, not realizing that 
to undertake the obligations and _ re- 
sponsibilities of marriage would be too 
great an effort for his inert self. She 
had often debated asking her husband 
to help him to a position, although she 
wondered dimly if Storm’s opinions 
and ideas were not too much in a mold 
to change for the policy of any news- 
paper or man. He seemed to know so 
very much of some things—so much 
that it baffled her. And yet, when it 
came to simple, homely details of every- 
day living, he was like a cross child set 
to do a man’s work. Once the hickory- 
nut doctor had told her that it was as 
immoral to be too well educated as to 
refuse any education at all. You lifted 
yourself into a plane of absolute use- 
lessness to the universe, he had said, 
like steel too finely tempered. And she 


connected Storm with these remarks at 
times. 

Her husband had not known directly 
At first she 


of Storm’s frequent visits. 
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had tried to tell him that Storm had 
called, and had explained that she was 
reading with him to catch up to Mrs. 
Barker’s class which she wished to join. 
He had said little about it—she had 
wondered why—and had dismissed the 
subject. Once or twice he had come 
home in the afternoon to take her driv- 
ing, and had found Storm stretched 
out before the library fire in his easy- 
chair, sipping tea and looking at his 
Dresden-doll hostess through his black, 
slanting eyes which seemed to be al- 
ways mocking one. 

Amy had always jumped up to meet 
her husband cordially, and had ex- 
plained the situation so that Garrison 
had felt he would be a jealous boor to 
interfere. But he did not like Storm. 
And he did not like to see his wife en- 
tertaining him so frequently. 

It was not until after Christmas, 
when he came across some early-Eng- 
lish love poetry copied in Storm’s writ- 
ing and laid in Amy’s workbasket, that 
he forced himself to realize the truth. 
The poetry, in fact, was some that Amy 
was to scan, but Garrison did not know 
that. There it lay—nestling next to a 
pink blouse for Buddy and some of his 
own handkerchiefs Amy was embroid- 
ering. 

A new stern line was added to Gar- 
rison’s face, and at the office they won- 
dered why he stayed so late and came 
so early, changed from the gentle, 
pleasant proprietor into a sharp, dic- 
tatorial person who seemed to have lost 
all interest in the work. 

Once he said to Amy: “If you ever 
come to find that you don’t love me as 
much as you always have, won’t you 
tell me? It always makes things much 
easier; don’t you think so?” 

Amy, with a sudden fear, tried to 
laugh her answer. But she wondered 


at the stern line in his face, and the 
memory of Miss Haskell, the dark-eyed, 
quiet woman who always understood, 
kept annoying her. 
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“Of course I'll tell you,” she said, 
“and then we'll both go break our 
hearts and grow bitter toward all the 
world! Silly!” 

“Would it break your heart—not to 
have me love you?” Garrison asked 
wistfully. “I seem to have seen so lit- 
tle of you this winter. Sometimes I 
begin asking myself if you are chang- 
ing.”’” He was ashamed to let her hear 
this. 

“You are tired,” Amy told him calm- 
ly, after a moment’s indecision. “Ask 
the doctor what you ought to do. He'll 
send you away some place.” 

“Will you come?” 

“Why—if I can. There would be 
the merry men, and I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t get overly much rest ‘4 

“I don’t need to go away,” he fin- 
ished slowly. “I’m just a little bit 
tired, as you say.” 

“Will you go to the doctor?’ she 
persisted. 

“If you want me to,” he promised. 

And he went, merely to have Bronson 
haul him over vigorously and warn him 
that his heart was beating too quickly, 
and that Amy was looking like a wraith 
of herself, and that this being too bril- 
liant a man wasn’t worth the price. 
So he went back to his lonesome self 
and tried again the man’s gayeties that 
were available. But they palled, every 
one. Books wearied him; he could not 
throw himself heart and soul into the 
story; he kept thinking of himself in 
the hero's place, and of Amy in the 
heroine's, and then Storm’s baffling, ra- 
venlike personality would creep down 
the pages and he would shut up the 
volume with a bang, as if he would like 
to catch Storm, literally, between the 
covers. 

Coming in that evening for dinner, 
he found his wife still in her sitting 
room, looking out at the melting snow 
of the dull, spring day with distressed 
eyes. 

“Tired, Amy?” he asked _ briskly, 

















‘pausing in the doorway, instead of 
rushing in enthusiastically. 

“Not very—are you?” she answered. 
She did not move to meet him. 

“A little. I’m going to pack my bag. 
There’s a convention of newspaper men 
in Detroit, and I’m off. It’s to my in- 
terest to be there.” 

“Oh! How long will you be gone? 
The Van Courts are coming for the 
week-end.” 

“I know. I’m sorry to be away, but 
it can’t be helped. 1 don’t suppose 
you’d want to wire them to postpone 
it and come along?” 

“It’s too late now. Besides, the trip 
alone may do you good. Don't talk 
your head off and come back with a 
nice, hoarse voice, will you?” 

She rose to turn on the lights. His 
face alarmed her. It had a grayish, 
drawn look, and when he smiled it was 
like a painted smile that you could rub 
off with cold cream. 

“T won’t. Is dinner ready? My 
train leaves early. I'll just take a cup 
of coffee.” 


“It’s ready now.” She led the way. 


“When did you decide to go?’ She 
paused at the stairs. “Go right down 
and tell Jane what you want. I'll be 


packing your bag, so you won't lose any 
time.” , 

“All right,” he said, with assumed 
lightness. “‘I’ll say good-by to the merry 
men first. You know what stuff I'll 
need. I didn’t decide until late this 
afternoon. The business office urged it. 
I’ll be back on Tuesday or thereabouts.” 

She nodded carelessly, and went into 
his room. It was the first time in years 
that he had gone away alone, or at 
least without telling her days before- 
hand, so that they could have good-by 
parties and good-by talks and write 
train letters and stay-at-home letters. 
And she usually packed his bag while 
he watched her, and slipped, unnoticed, 
some tiny flower into his pile of immac- 
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ulate shirts to make him think of -her 
when he unpacked the bag. 

This was the rift! The inevitable 
disillusionment that comes after mar- 
riage, the turning point, the forked road 
—every cultured phrase regarding it 
seemed to be printed in the air before 
her. All the morbid, cynical, cruel 
things that Storm had said to her about 
it were fresh and rankling in her mind. 
She finished the packing quickly, and 
dragged her husband’s bag outside on 
the landing. Then she called a taxi for 
him, so that he would make better time. 

He had swallowed some coffee and 
rolls, and came upstairs to get the lug- 
gage. His overcoat was on, and his 
hat pushed back on his head. 

“Tm going to the office for a few 
minutes, so I'll jog right along. There’s 
some stuff there that has to be looked 
over last thing. Take care of yourself, 
Amy. Good-by. [ll wire you—or 
write.” 

She leaned down, and he kissed her 


“quickly. She did not return the kiss. 


She fancied he would rather not. It 
seemed like a horrible operation with- 
out an anesthetic, where the patient is 
strapped and held on the table while 
merciless surgeons cut away some of- 
fending, useless member. This was such 
a literal good-by. He was going miles 
away from her, a thousand and one 
things might happen before he _ re- 
turned. He had kissed her so care- 
lessly, had said he would wire or write 
—had not taken her close, close, close 
in his strong arms to whisper the 
things that only two people should hear 
and understand. It hurt! It cut! As 
the memory of the knives do after their 
work is finished, healed. And he was 
going to say good-by to Miss Haskell 
last—going to the office for a few mo- 
ments ; 

She stood on the landing watching 
him go downstairs. The merry men 
ran out and put their arms about her 
and shouted requests for presents and 
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funny postals. Looking up at her, as 
he went out of the door, a sudden 
quiver of pain shot through Garrison’s 
whole being. His Dresden doll and his 
merry men—and the Dresden doll had 
tired of him! 

All the way to the station and at the 
office and on the train, the clicking of 
typewriter keys and disordered, tag-end 
memoranda kept coming and going, 
mingling with the thoughts of his wife 
and their estrangement. He found him- 
self wondering whether he should go 
to Storm like a man and ask him the 
truth, whether he could be brave enough 
to give her up without whimpering— 
and his merry men, too; it would not be 
fair to separate her from them. Would 
he be able to do it?) Had he been mak- 
ing her suffer selfishly all these weeks ? 
What right had he to suppose he could 
cage sunbeams in his hands? They 
slipped through the fingers miracu- 
lously no matter how tightly you held 
them. 

He had been wrong, cowardly. When 
he came back, he would tell her that he 
knew and understood, and that it did 
not matter.  Click-click-click—those 
keys again, and that tense, drawn feel- 
ing at the base of the head. He would 
talk to Storm and get the thing over as 
soon as he could. How pretty she had 
looked standing on the stair landing 
with her boys beside her! Click-click- 
click—and another swooping pain. She 
was paler and more grave, but the 
beauty of her very soul stood out be- 
fore everything else. Click-click-click. 
He had had her love and loyalty for 
nine years—he could never be worthy 
of her. Click-click-click. And the his- 
tory could never be finished now—there 
was no heart left with which to work 
in it. Click-click-click. Had she let 
Storm know how much she cared? She 
must care—what else could make a dif- 

ference? And that damned poetry— 
click-click-click. 
So Garrison passed the night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Storm was standing with his back to 
the fireplace as Amy entered, his hands 
behind him, warming them, and his 
head bent. He seemed like a copy of 
some old English print, half magician, 
half scalawag. The very carelessness 
of his dress aided the impression. 

Amy did not shake hands. She sat 
down in a low wicker chair, and made 
some inane remark about the weather. 
The sight of her husband going out of 
the door, the two-word telegram—“Ar- 
rived safely’—had numbed her to other 
things. 

“Tt is cold,” agreed Storm. “And are 
we ready for our lesson?” 

“T have had guests over Sunday, 
you know, and there has been very little 
time to study,” Amy apologized. “If 
you don’t mind, I’d rather we would 
postpone it. But I am anxious about 
a settlement, Mr. Storm. Have you 
the bill?” 

“No,” said Storm loudly, dropping 
his hands to his sides and clenching 
them unconsciously. ‘No, I have not.” 

“Why?” Amy felt as if she were 
questioning the merry men for a delin- 
quency. The teacher and_ student 
seemed to have changed places. 

“Because I cannot take money from 
you, Mfs. Garrison. It is impossible.” 

“It is more impossible for me to 
accept teaching as a gift—from you,” 
she reminded. “I did not enter into 
this lightly, with a vague notion of find- 
ing novelty, of satisfying that restless 
longing for excitement which some 
women are unfortunate enough to have. 
That was never the idea—you under- 
stand ?” 

“Perfectly.” Storm bowed deferen- 
tially. “But I cannot accept money.” 

“You must,” she cried impatiently. 
“There is no way out of it. I came to 


you and asked your aid in learning of 
things in which my husband was in- 
terested, in fitting myself to be his com- 
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panion in the sunset, Indian-summer 
years of married life. I was as honest 
with you as I would be with my physi- 
cian. I told you how much I lacked. 
You said you could give me that—if I 
worked hard. I did what you told me. 
At the expense of a temporary separa- 
tion from my husband, I did what you 
said, always with the idea of coming 
to him suddenly and surprising him, of 
having him question me as to this and 
that”—a happy smile crossed her face 
at the thought—‘‘and of answering him 
in no halting, girl way, but as a 
woman.” 

“Then there has been a separation,” 
iterrupted Storm, in a low voice. “You 
have not been the. same since I began 
to teach you ig 

“No, not quite. He has not under- 
stood, he is beginning to grow away. 
I was working so hard I did not is 
Again she felt she must not reveal to 
this stranger the sacred things in her 
heart. 

“Amy, I love you!” Storm came 
over to her chair and tried to take her 
hand. 

She sprang up angrily, the color dy- 
ing out of her cheeks, her eyes dilated. 

“Wait! Listen to me! Don’t send 
me away like that! Let me tell you! 
Isn’t it fair just to let me tell you?” 

“You are impossible even to listen 
to.” She beat the open palm of her 
hand against the edge of the chair 
angrily. 

“T am not impossible. You must 
listen. Amy, what do you think any 
man would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances? Don’t you know that all 
these weeks I’ve been sitting in a sort 
of temporary paradise, listening to your 
lovely self talk, hearing you laugh, see- 
ing you smile, being near you—why 

” He struggled to find words. “It 
is impossible to make you understand 
—but you can’t turn away from me! 
Amy, all my life I have never felt the 
same emotion that you have aroused. 
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‘Women to me have been something to 


be tolerated, the means by which I 
earned my living and hated myself for 
so doing. I am not lying to you or 
acting the hypocrite.” There was a 
break in his voice. “I am bgring my 
soul to you—and don’t turn away! I 
won't let you! 

“You came to me for help, and I hon- 
estly tried to give it to you. There was 
no other conscious thought in my mind 
when we began our lessons... Only I 
knew by instinct that you were made 
for the delicate, lovely things in life, 
and I gave them to you to read. Every 
time you smiled at what I said, or 
laughed because you were pleased, 
something in me seemed to cry out for 
you to hear! 

“IT know the world calls such men 
as I cads, impostors, shams—but there 
is something good there or it wouldn’t 
reach up to love you. Why, after I had 
been teaching you for a month, I would 
have lost my arms before I would have 
changed you, before I would have taken 
away from you what is your greatest 
charm—your womanliness. Did I ever 
drag in the minute details of musty the- 
ories, brain-splitting mechanical inven- 
tions, debates between educators, ex- 
plorers, suffragists, physicians? There 
has been nothing we have not read that 
has not added to that very womanliness 
that makes me worship you ” He 
paused, watching the color come and 
go in her face. 

“|’m—frightened,” she said audibly, 
although she meant to say it to herself. 
“T didn’t know men ever did such 
things. | didn’t know women ever per- 
mitted them.” 

“You don’t understand,” begged 
Storm eagerly. “It is you that I love 
and that has attracted me. You—just 
as you are. Why, your husband is a 
god to have you as you are, and yet 
you talk of his daring to change, grow- 
ing away from you ” Storm gave 
a hoarse laugh. “Amy Garrison, you 
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hold your husband with stronger bands 
than any intellectual comrade could 
dream of. You don’t know your own 
splendidness—that is it—you are un- 
conscious of your charm, unspoiled by 
books and dogmatic theories which the 
intellectual bow down to in mock rev- 
erence.” 

“You must go away and never speak 
to me again,” she said quickly, almost 
whispering the words. “That sounds 
like a book, but I don’t know what else 
to say. I am not the kind of woman 
who can tell people things they de- 
serve. I’ve never—had—to 4 

“You sheltered, wonderful, girl 
woman!” said Storm between his teeth. 
“I love you—I love you for every smile 
and laugh you have given me. ‘There 
shall never come a time when | will not 
worship you. You have brought into 
my life a hope so rosy that I shall be 
content to live on the memory of it. 
Amy, don’t turn away and hate me! 


It isn’t anything to hate a man for. I’ve 
been honest; I've kept my head fairly 


well, considering. Don’t you realize? 
Why, you’re like a débutante in some 
things, aren’t you, darling 

“Please, please don’t say that word 
to me!” She put her hands up to 
her face in quick repulsion. “If I have 
done a wrong thing in seeing you so 
often and for such a purpose, it has 
been innocently done—nothing ever 
more so. But I tell you that in spite of 
your love and your—insults’’—she held 
her proud little head high—"I have 
conquered. I have been right in what 
I have tried to do—I will be right. You 
have taught me how to study. True, 
you have cheated, and avoided the 
things that I told you I must learn—but 
you have taught me how to learn them 
myself. I shall go on alone until I 
have accomplished what I hoped for the 
first day we met. You see—you have 
not spoiled what I shall do, not one sin- 
gle jot of it!” 

“Amy, Amy, you don’t understand!” 
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Storm held out his hands to her as 
if she were a child. “You must not 
change yourself. I haven't let anything 
change you. Like the girl you are, you 
have been content with the things I 
have provided. Your nature took them 
instinctively, because they were the 
things that you would have found alone, 
had you tried without a teacher. Can’t 
you see—TI can’t live without you! I 
won't live!” 

“Oh, yes, you will! You do too much 
clinging to a pen even to hold a gun 
firmly. You read of tragedies and dis- 
sect them—but you are not big enough 
to live one! I want you to go away. 
What will I tell my husband?” 

“Are you going to tell him?” Storm's 
eyes closed briefly. 

“Not tell him?” She drew back in 
terror. “Oh, why have you said this 
to me? I cannot stand it—lI tell you 
I cannot stand it 

With a sudden, terrified flash, it came 
to her that her husband was out of 
town. He would not be home until late 
to-morrow. She would have the agony 
of the intervening hours with this 
shame untold, uncontided, and unfor- 
given. She wanted to creep into his 
arms and whisper it to him, to cry un- 
checked like a tired child, like the merry 
men who came into her arms to un- 
burden the day’s trials. She wanted her 
husband—not this tall, sinister-looking 
man whose personality dragged upon 
her unspoiled, buoyant one. 

There are some people whose vitality 
may be had for the asking, freely, un- 
controlled; their presence is like the 
sun’s rays in the middle morning. Such 
was Amy. Storm, like many others, 
had the heavy, morbid atmosphere of 
pessimism and despair that tussles to 
draw one’s mind down to its own level. 
Some day some one will make a scien- 
tific study of such people and classify 
them away from the sun-givers. As 
yet, they can only be defined as analo- 
gous to the unpleasant animals the old- 





The window curtains were positively rebelling. Bronson knew they could not be suppressed 
much longer. 
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fashioned doctors used to prescribe 
when their patients’ temples throbbed 
with an excess of blood. 

“You are too well educated,” she said 
slowly, with the same unsuspected dig- 
nity that she had displayed at Mrs. 
Barker’s tea that autumn afternoon. 
“You are above the average man, in 
your own mind, but you are in reality 
far beneath even the most common by 
reason of your superiority. You are too 
gifted with brains, too bigoted in your 
views, to work with other men. You 
have read and memorized all the sen- 
timents of the finest things the world 
bas had written or sung for it—and 
yet you toady to women who believe 
in you, and take their money. 

“IT know you now. You came into 
my house and took my confidence and 
the confidence of a splendid man—since 
my husband knows no such thing as 
suspicion—and you say you _ have 
learned to love me. No, that is not 
true. You knew that I made you com- 
fortable, and that I saw no clay toes. 
You were interested in me because I 
was a contrast to the earnest students 
who flock to listen to your paraphrases 
of some one else’s views. I amused 
you—as I have amused my husband, 
only he has loved me unselfishly: I was 
well dressed and not hump-backed, I 
gave you good things to eat, and re- 
ceived you in pleasant surroundings. 
And the hidden greed of your nature 
was unable to control itself! 

“You end by showing that—under- 
neath the student, the so-called philoso- 
pher, the man whose soul is in his work 
—the knave lies hidden. You are like 
the man who wore a heavy beard for 
years and then, being ill, shaved it off, 
revealing the brutish, cruel lips and the 
heavy-set chin of a criminal. I can’t 
find the right words to tell you what I 
think of you; there must be some 
phrase that would say it all, but I don’t 
know it. I only know that you have 
shown me disillusionment, bitter disap- 
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pointment—and that I must go on with 
what I mean to do alone!” 

Jane came into the room rather sud- 
denly. 

“Doctor Bronson is here,” she said, 
and her face was white with fear. 

Storm took his hat and coat. “Good- 
by,” he said harshly. “I shall not see 
you again!” 

Amy did not answer. She was strug- 
gling to gain her self-control lest the 
doctor ask for an explanation. She 
merely knew that Storm’s gaunt, hun- 
gry figure had vanished through the 
doorway. 

She sank down in her chair, her 
hands drooping at her sides, her head 
bent. Then she felt the hickory-nut 
doctor’s hand on her shoulder. 

“Amy, you must not be alarmed. I 
have had a wire from i 

* John—is he ill—hurt?” She grasped 
his wrist roughly. 

“From the hotel physician—at the 
Pontchartrain. He has broken down, 
it says—a nervous collapse—and I’m 
leaving to-night e 

“T must go with you! I must be with 
him!” She began to cry noiselessly, 
with little, shaking sobs. 

“No, Amy, it is better not. It prob- 
ably is a nervous crash, that is all. I 
can manage so much better alone. It 
would distress him to see you unhappy 
over it oi 

“You will bring him home to me, 
then? Oh, promise me that! You will 
bring him home?” 

“Tf I can, I will bring him home 
to you.” Bronson began patting her 
head gently. ‘Let me help you up- 
stairs, Amy, and you must lie down. 
Come, come, the best nurses in the 
world have to rest, you know—and if 
you are going to take care of him . 

“You will bring him home,” she re- 
peated childishly, “and I will rest so 
I can take care of him.” 

“Tf I can,” Bronson promised. “Amy, 
you must do something more than take 
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care of him. You must stop his over- 
work, his feverish activity. There can 
never be the same John Garrison again, 
if you don’t accomplish that.” 

“Has he been working so much 
harder?” she asked slowly. 

“T don’t know—possibly not—but it 
has weighed on him more heavily. He 
has been more tense, strained. Do you 
know what is the matter with your hus- 
band, Amy? And with that man Storm, 
who just passed me by, the idle, well- 
educated vagabond who can find no 
niche quite high enough or perfectly 
enough carved to suit his tastes? It’s 
a homely old phrase—Cambridge stu- 
dents used to find it written on their 
themes when they had used the dic- 
tionary to compose them with instead of 
brains—but I can find no better—‘the 
smell of the lamp!” 

Amy rose excitedly. “Yes, yes,” she 
nodded her head. “That is it—the smell 
of the lamp!” 

“Too much of the student, too little 
of the doer. Too many inky poople, 
Amy. You must keep them all away.” 

There was a pause. Bronson looked 
at her shrewdly. Then he added: 

“What has been the trouble? Won't 
you tell me, now?” 

She told the hickory-nut doctor 
briefly, without reserve. When she had 
finished, she put her arms up to her 
head, and, leaning against the brick 
mantel, began to cry again—from ex- 
haustion and bewilderment. 

3ronson, balancing himself in front 
of her on the tiled floor, smiled gravely. 

“T was afraid of it, Amy! Pandora’s 
box all over again! You could not let 
well enough alone! Let me talk to you 
a moment. Shouldn’t people who are 
born to be dolls recognize their limita- 
tions? Is there anything more pitiful 
than to try to make a doll, charming and 
useful in her sphere, into a student? 
As wrong and pitiful as robbing a 
child’s penny bank to buy a parlor chair 
with instead of that red-wheeled cart! 
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What was it made Storm—love you”— 
Bronson choked over the word—‘“but 
yourself, your unspoiled, untheorizing 
self, doing the hundred and one pretty, 
graceful acts and kindnesses that only 
a Dresden doll could do? If Ibsen, in 
his ‘Doll House,’ sent Nora away to 
find her individuality and develop it, 
there is a corollary to his Q. E. D.—‘All 
work and no play make Jack a dull 
boy.’ 

“That is what you have done to your 
husband, Amy. Brutal as it may sound, 
I am going to him with the firm belief 
that you have in all unselfishness caused 
this illness. You are his play! Don’t 
you understand, silly, pretty child, that 
you were the ideal recreation, the sun- 
shiny, loyal playfellow, with the merry 
men always as a proof that behind the 
toy wife was the mother, the home 
keeper? Amy, you were as much a fac- 
tor in your husband’s success, by con- 
trasting with him your light-hearted 
self, as the woman who takes his dic- 
tation or the printers who set his words 

and more.” 

“That is all new to me.” She was 
groping to follow his quick, forceful 
reasoning. 

“T haven't much time—the train _ 
leaves in an hour, and the machine is 
waiting for me outside. I'll wire you 
at once and tell you the truth—no 
shirking, on my honor. I'll bring him 
home for you to play-nurse back to his 
old self. Will you promise?” 

“The smell of the lamp,” she re- 
peated, as if she had not heard him. 
“It was the phrase I wanted to find. 
That is what it has been—all reading, 
studying, living on printed words—the 
office all day and a tired, quiet wife at 
home, struggling to digest what she had 
secretly studied. The smell of the 
lamp! And I should have kept the 
wick trimmed and odorless!” 

“You needed a soul massage, Amy, 
not a general practitioner.” There was 
a queer choke in Bronson’s voice. 
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“Then I must not study and advance 
——” She was trying to smile. 

“Did you ever know a bridge builder 
who didn’t want to paint pictures, or a 
broker who didn’t dream of chicken 
and mushroom raising and the simple 
life, or a society leader who didn’t say 
that a convent tower made tears come 
into her eyes? Amy, we all have our 
Carcassonnes! Which is greater—the 
success of your husband and your boys, 
their admiration and protection and 
love, or a few clever club papers read 
and forgotten? Have your dreams, but 
keep your husband, Amy. Stay the 
pretty, helpful housewife, the little 
mother who teaches her sons some- 
thing that is in danger of being forgot- 
ten—chivalry—teaches it unconsciously, 
since she has demanded it of them 
from the toddling age! Stay the Dres- 
den doll, Amy. And you will make that 
economic history a success.” 

All night and all the next day, Amy 
wandered about the house, restoring to 
their places one after another of the 
dainty, feminine things that she had 
come to think were beneath her newly 
acquired ideals. She did not dare to 
think of the future, of what the next 
day might bring. 

In the afternoon, Jane lugged up a 
heavy package to her—from a jewelry 
store, and with Miss Haskell’s name 
upon it, in care of her husband. A 
last, stinging, unworthy flash crossed 
swords with the old Dresden-doll trust- 
fulness. She opened the package. A 
handsome set of small silver, marked 
with Miss Haskell’s initials, lay in a 
cedar-wood box. And on one of her 
husband’s cards was written, in his 
firm, round hand: 


To Miss Haskell, whose marriage, while 
depriving me of an invaluable secretary, 
honors Mr. Mark Palmer with an equally 
invaluable wife. 


Amy was sitting very quietly behind 
the draperies of the window seat in her 
husband’s room. 


But it was not the 
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soft, spring breeze from the open win- 
dow that made the lace tremble on her 
sleeves, Crocuses were beginning to 
point saucily upward, and dirty mud 
banks to take on a bit of green fringe. 

The merry men were playing below 
in stout coats and rubbers—a “soft 
play” because their father’s window 
was open, and the noise would make 
his head think more queer things. One 
of the first days they had brought him 
home, the merry men had heard him 
asking about the history and Miss Has- 
kell and Storm and “click-click-click.” 
all mixed up in every sentence. They 
had never forgotten it. 

But to-day their mother waved a 
hand at them brightly, and they knew 
that daddy was no longer muttering 
incoherent, wild things, with doctors 
standing around listening, as if they 
were trying to discover a new disease. 

Only Bronson was in the room. He 
was sitting beside the bed, holding Gar- 
rison’s pulse. Presently he dropped it 
and laughed, reaching for the thermom- 
eter which kept the patient silent. 

“You're shamelessly improving, old 
man,’ he said. “What about Ber- 
muda? It’s pretty late to start.” 

“Suppose Amy doesn’t want to go,” 
said Garrison, stretching himself lei- 
surely on his pillows. “I haven’t seen 
a newspaper in three weeks and a half, 
either. Wait till I begin to laud patent 
medicines in my columns to spite you 
for your tyrannical treatment of an 
able-bodied man!” 

-“She does want to go. I asked her.” 
Bronson looked toward the window seat 
nervously. He had never staged any- 
thing in his life, and he was a trifle un- 
easy as to the outcome. 

“Bronson, I’ve enjoyed being sick,” 
said the patient suddenly, “even know- 
ing the office is at sixes and sevens, 
and the book untouched, and all. the 
rest. I have enjoyed being sick. Air 
cushions and gruel have no more ter- 
ror for me.” 














“Do you want me to ask why?” 

“I do, thank you. Because I’ve 
seemed to slip back about—well, say 
seven years—when John was not walk- 
ing much and Amy used to think I had 
been ground in one of the presses if I 
was five minutes late. I would be doz- 
ing off nicely, dreaming about climb- 
ing endless stairs, eating marvelous 
soups cooked by two-headed dragons, 
and so on, when I’d open my eyes and 
see the old Dresden-doll Amy standing 
beside me. No matter when I opened 
my eyes, Bronson, she was there. I 
can’t see how she’s slept or eaten since 
you toted me home, unless you have a 
nurse who can make herself up miracu- 
lously.”’ 

The window draperies wavered a 
little. 

“It was all Amy,” Bronson assured 
him. “She was never out of your room 
a minute, if she thought you would 
want her.” 

“But it was the old Amy.” Garri- 
son was still weak enough not to re- 
frain from speaking first thoughts. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Garrison flushed and played with the 
fringe of the quilt for a moment. 

“Oh, nothing. You'll call for help 
if I tell you. Only every one has to 
change, you know, and Amy’s been such 
a beautiful playmate for so long. She’s 
smothered the possibilities of her own 
development ,to pamper and spoil me. 
And I was selfish brute enough to let 
her. There hasn’t been a day that I 
haven’t drawn on the memory of her to 
help me through it. It’s been the re- 
adjustment, the accustoming myself to 
the change that has made all this row. 
Oh, you can talk of overwork all you 
please. But I know. It’s been like tak- 
ing dope away from a fiend, or strong 
drink from a whisky-ridden system. 
I’ve been so used to Amy’s play, to her 
fun, to her simple, unpretentious, beau- 
tiful self, I couldn’t seem to get used 
to the change when she began to study 
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I wanted 
She’s 
been the complement of the serious side 


and go in for other things. 
her so—I need her, Bronson. 


of me. If the heathen doctrine of souls 
being chopped up a bit and then being 
joined together in other lives by mar- 
riage or other relations is true—that 
is the explanation. Amy is the part of 
me—the play part. 

“You can’t write a tragedy or a stir- 
ring set of editorials unless you are rea- 
sonably comfortable yourself inside. 
It’s like describing a blizzard from a 
safe watchtower—if you were out in 
it, you would sink down by the way- 
side. That was what Amy did for me 
—she kept me in that comfortable, 
watchtower frame of mind so that I 
could go a-grappling after problems, 
pleasant and putrid.” 

“Well?” Bronson was afraid the 
window draperies would part suddenly, 
before he gave the signal. 

“For a while I was jealous of—an- 
other man. That’s a low-down thing 
to say of a woman like Amy. But it’s 
true. Jealousy’s a bad brain poison. It 
helped the crash, I suppose. The man 
was Storm. He’s gone to New York, 
you said yesterday. Remember how he 
used to call here and how Amy always 
told me she was reading stuff with him? 
I got it into my head that Amy liked 
Storm—I was sure he liked her—and 
that she took to studying things to get 
herself accustomed to the fact of being 
unhappy, as most women with careers 
do, you know.” 

Very violent flutter of the window 
draperies ! 

“T didn’t say anything, but kept it 
inside, festering nicely. The day I went 
to Detroit, I had planned that when I 
came back, I would go to both Storm 
and Amy and ask them for the truth 
and do—anything that would make her 
happy. The merry men would have to 
go, too, you see.” 

The window draperies contracted, as 
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hands had suddenly 


if two small 
clutched them. 

“Miss Haskell was getting ready to 
be married, and I was thinking of 
Palmer, Mark Palmer, to whom she is 
engaged. He is her exact opposite. 
She is a splendid, sterling business 
woman with a serious outlook and a 
head like a well-trained man’s. Palmer 
is a frivolous, big-hearted artist with 
curly brown hair and a pleasant tenor 
voice. She'll make him paint his pic- 
tures, and then she'll pack up his port- 
folio and go a-peddling for him. And 
she loves him, unconsciously, because 
of his contrast to herself, just as Palmer 
instinctively places his future in her 
steady hands. I was ‘thinking of that, 
Bronson, and of Amy—and Storm. 
Amy needs an anchor, a ballast. She 
had her father before he gave her to 
me. And Storm—is without either. 


That kept going round in my head, 


The window curtains were positively 
rebelling. Bronson knew they could not 
be suppressed much longer. 

‘People have to marry opposites, you 
see—and, of course, it was all wrong 
about Storm. I think I was trying to 
find some logical explanation for the 
change in her. I suppose that this is 
the turn in the road, the time when Amy 
must come into her own. I’ve had a 
dull realization that this must come, 
but is 

Bronson, fearing that his curtain cue 
had long passed the time limit, left the 
room on some foolish excuse, darting 
away after the fashion of stage man- 
agers on a first night. 

Garrison raised himself from among 
the pillows to stare after him. Amy 
called from the other side of the room. 
Her face was away from the light, so 
he could not tell whether it was the 
lilac shadows under her eyes or unshed 
tears that made them so blue. 
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“Where did you come from?” he 
asked, in bewilderment. 

“There.” She pointed to the window 
seat, with its draperies pushed aside. 
“T—I was watching the merry men 
play. The hickory-nut doctor told me 
to stay there and—watch them.” 

She came to the side of his bed, look- 
ing at him intently. 

“Then you must have heard?” said 
Garrison softly. “Didn’t you? Was 
that what Bronson wanted ?” 

She nodded. “This is the blue frock 
you liked,” she added, with a sudden, 
childish swerving from the subject. “It 
has all the frilly lace that you saw me 
making—last summer.” 

A tender smile played about Garri- 
son’s lips. “Did you wear it just for 
me ?” 

“T always want to wear the things 
you like.” She crept up closer to him. 
*And—besides, there are things—just 
things I must tell you ie 

The hickory-nut doctor found he was 
not recalled, after a long wait below. 
Amy had promised to summon him, 
when they had first planned the thing 
out in the night watches, and he was to 
come upstairs to congratulate Garrison 
on—*just things” and then stay to talk 
over the Bermuda trip. 

But he was not called. The merry 
men tramped in, tired and hungry, to 
find him thumbing over books and mag- 
azines in the library. They wondered 
why he was not guarding the door to 
daddy’s room, as usual. 

“Where’s our mother?” they asked 
defiantly. They associated the hickory- 
nut doctor with their mother’s neglect 
of them lately. 

“T think,” said the hickory-nut doc- 
tor, his brown eyes twinkling, “she is 
telling your daddy that the economic 
history is going to be bound in olive 
green with edges to match!” 





r Priagie’s Parro 
By Wallace Irwin 
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ETER PRINGLE o’ the Pansy had a prankish Polly parrot 
Which was dreadful fond o’ Pete 
And of anythin’ to eat, 
From an apple to an anchor, from a caramel to a carrot. 
That there Poll could talk in lingoes well as any parrakeet could; 
He could say his prayers in Spanish 
And blaspheme in middle Danish, 
Never mixin’ up his cuss words—which was powerful more than Pete could. 


When our Peter was a-sailin’ round the tropic isle 0’ Kola, 
There he met a Spanish maid 
Who was somethin’ of a jade, 
But a most allurin’ damsel, for her lovely name was Lola. 
Peter took his parrot with him when he wooed that maiden clever. 
He so oft expressed his yearnin’ 
That the parrot started learnin’ 
Peter’s vow: “O dark-brown Lola, you’re the only one I ever 


Well, love’s dream ain’t stationary, and before the Old Year's dyin’, 
Lovely Lola showed deceit 
And neglected poor old Pete 
For the haughty Spanish noble, Don Patricio de O’Brien. 
So poor Pete took up his parrot, weepin’ from his love to sever. 
As he vanished, pretty’ Polly 
Kep’ repeatin’, kind o’ jolly, 
“O you Lola, dark-brown Lola, you're the only one I ever 
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Time sailed by, and Pete got yearnin’ other maiden hearts to nail ’em, 
So he met a pretty blonde 
Name o’ Prue Priscilla Pond 
Who was quite the fairest daughter of New England’s town o’ Salem. 
Pete addressed ’er quite poetic—just as if he’d never cussed love. 
And as weeks and weeks he lingered, - 
While her rosy hand he fingered, 
He declared by heck and hailstones that Priscilla was his fust love. 


One bright mornin’, to amuse her, Pete brought forth that pretty Polly 
And described with many a smile 
How on Kola’s tropic isle 
He had bought that feathered songster. Oh, how soon he rued his folly! 
For that birdie ruffed his plumage with a look of firm endeavor 
And remarked in accents throbbin’, 
Reminiscent, sad, and sobbin’: 
“O you Lola, dark-eyed Lola, you’re the only one I ever 


” 


At them words Priscilla fainted, then went off and wed a drummer, 
Leavin’ Peter by the sands 
With that parrot on his hands. 

So he shipped aboard the Primrose, and was gone ten years next summer. 


Peter, at the age o’ sixty, died o’ sentiment in Norway; 
But poor Poll, of birds the smuggest, 
Now’s the pet of Jones, the druggist, 
Advertisin’ Lola Cough Drops in a drug store out in Rahway. 
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The Girl in Rome 


By Mae Yan Norman Long 
Author of “Tam o’Dtreams,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HAD often told Rosalie about the 

house I intended to build when I 

married the girl who was studying 
sculpture in Rome, and Rosalie had told 
me of the bungalow she and Tom would 
have me design when Tom came back 
from his hunting expedition to the arc- 
tic. I didn’t think a chap had any right 
to engage himself to a girl and then 
hike off to spend a year in the frozen 
North with the Eskimo. To be sure, 
Rosalie said that it was unusual for 
a girl to take up sculpture seriously 
if she intended marrying and settling 
down. But that’s neither here nor 
there. 

I’d_ been working arduously for 
months over the building and furnish- 
ing of an ideal country home for a 
retired broker, who was abroad on his 
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honeymoon, and one day, when I feit 
that it was complete even to the pro- 
verbial Aladdin’s window, I invited 
Rosalie to drive out with me to inspect 
it. 

Rosalie came down to the car dressed 
all in autumn-leaf shades, with a toque 
of mink crushed down over her sleek 
brown hair, and a muff as big as a 
pillow in her arms, though the October 
day was warm. Rosalie is small, ex-. 
quisite, and debonair, and she looked 
like an elfish child as she grinned up 
at me. 

“Your car looks great, Jim,” she said. 

I’d had it painted a warm tan color 
at her suggestion, before I remembered 
that I had myself a decided preference 
for blue. 

The day was wonderful—still and 
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swimming in a smoky haze—and the 
leaves slid off the maples and dropped 
down on the asphalt with a soft shud- 
der as we slipped along the city roads. 
Soon we were out on the country high- 
ways, and purring along the river bank, 
and after a run of perhaps ten miles 
we came in sight of the home I had 
built, snuggling down restfully on a 
terrace of basaltic rock overlooking the 
river and the smiling meadowland. 

Rosalie was in ecstasies as we drove 
over the bridge and followed the wind- 
ing drive to the house. 

“Oh,” she cried, “what a lovely spot! 
And the house is adorable, Jim! With 
a few rocks on the roof and a deeper 
cornice, it would be a typical Swiss 
chalet.” 

“That,” I said dryly, “is what it is 
intended to represent.” 

Rosalie knows quite a bit about ar- 
chitecture. She loves to hang above 


my drafting board, worrying over a 


facade or disputing with me concern- 
ing the good taste of certain caryat- 
ids, and urging me to be consistent. 

We went up the terrace steps and 
were immediately spellbound with the 
view of the river and the hills, and 
Rosalie cried out at sight of a band 
of sheep in the meadow. After that 
we spent a full hour in the blue-and- 
white morning room, and finally we 
went into the library, and I opened the 
big glass doors leading to the patio and 
motioned Rosalie to step outside. 

Rosalie’s eyes were wistful as she 
sat down on the cement seat and looked 
about her. A great rubber plant spread 
its shining leaves above her head, and 
a tangle of larkspur gleamed against 
the opposite wall. 

“How charming to have tea here on 
warm afternoons!” she sighed. 

“Or to sit by the fountain on moonlit 
evenings,” I added. “The moon looks 
right into this corner. I have seen it.” 

“You have seen it? How odd!” 

“Not at all. When I design a house 
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with a patio, intending the latter to 
be drenched with moonlight, I want 
to see that it is drenched.” 

Rosalie giggled. 

“IT suppose,” she said, “when you 
build for the girl in Rome, you will 
see that the breakfast room is on the 
sunny side—one is apt to be so morose 
at breakfast—and that the north rooms 
are done in yellow, and that the moon 
peeps in at certain windows, and you'll 
be sure to have woodbine to yellow 
the stone terraces in the fall 4 

“T'll try,” I said cheerfully. 

She was watching me oddly, I 
thought, and her voice sounded queer. 

“When Tom and I build,” she con- 
tinued, “I’d like just such a dear, ram- 
bling chalet as this.” 

“T am gratified,” I assured her. 

“TI like it all immensely—from the 
knocker on the small white door to the 
portico at the back. I’m sure I should 
be perfectly happy in this patio 
with 3 

“With Tom?” 

She colored. “I was going to say 
with the moonlight.” 

“Moonlight is an aggravation—some- 
times,” I murmured. 

She was silent, looking at me with 
her big eyes. Then: “It was wonder- 
ful last night,” she whispered softly. 

I breathed quickly. The night be- 
fore we had motored in from a dinner 
in the country. The moon had been 
exuberant, the sky like silver gauze 
powdered with star dust, our road a 
white ribbon. 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“T suppose,” she said musingly, “they 
have such nights in Rome.” 

“And in the arctic.” 

She jumped up. 

“Come on,” she cried. “I’m dying to 
have another long look at the blue- 
and-white morning room.” 

I led the way. I had taken great 
pains with the morning room. Case- 
ment windows opened out, white trel- 
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lises ran up for Gold of Ophir roses 
to hang on, the walls were a charming 
shade of blue, the fireplace was capa- 
cious. Rosalie sat down on the win- 
dow seat, pushed open the windows, 
and leaned out. 

“T will have salvia down there,” I 
explained, “against the gray rocks.” 

Rosalie did not seem to hear me. 
She was very quiet for some moments. 
Over her shoulders I watched the sheep 
in the meadow across the narrow river 
and the shadows on the autumn hills. 
Presently she asked: “Where did you 
leave your automobile?” 

“At the terrace steps.” 

“It’s not there, Jim. Look!” 

I leaned out of the window beside 
her. 

“By Jove!” I muttered. 


Rosalie looked into my eyes. Her 


face was flushed, her lips twitching. 
“It’s a joke,” she declared. “You know 
your car is always turning up missing, 


Jim.” 

“A nasty joke! We’re ten miles from 
town, and not a car line that I know 
of.” I rubbed my chin and pondered. 

“You remember it was stolen the 
night of the banquet to Billy Hale,” 
Rosalie reminded me. 

I nodded. 

“And the night of the University 
Club ball.” 

“So it was. And I found it not 
far off. But this is a different matter. 
Who in time would follow us to-day, 
or know my freshly painted car if 
they happened past?” 

I spoke savagely, and Rosalie looked 
impressed. I felt savage. Rosalie and 
I were due at a dinner party at seven, 
and 
moment. 

“Well,” I said, “if you aren’t afraid 
to stay here a half hour, I'll recon- 
noiter.”’ 

Rosalie assured me that she was not 
in the least afraid, and I left her brood- 
ing on the outlook from the window, 


it was close on to five at that- 
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her brown hair haloed by the setting 
sun, her feet drawn up under her, and 
her chin sunk on her hands. 

I walked all over the grounds rap- 
idly, but found no trace of the truant 
machine. And then I went and stood 
beneath Rosalie’s window and called up 
to her: ‘““Hoo-hoo, Rosalie!” 

She leaned forth and smiled down 
at me. 

“T’ve failed to locate it,” I announced 
ruefully. ‘I'll walk down the road a 
piece and have a look. Do you want 
to come with me?” 

She shook her head. 
she said. 

I crossed the terrace, ran down the 
slope of the lawn, crossed the bridge, 
dashed down the drive, and came out 
upon the long country road. I could 
see for a quarter of a mile in either 
direction, but there was no sign of the 
car. Nevertheless, I spent a good half 
hour tramping the road, looking to right 
and left. The sun was going down 
fast now, and the sky was a glorious 
crimson, while the river shone with 
the reflection of the burnished copper 
trees. In another hour our hostess 
would be calling up Rosalie’s home and 
fuming at our tardiness, while Rosalie’s 
mother would be in hysterics; and by 
morning the newspapers would get hold 
of it and there would be a great ado. 

I returned to the chalet grimly, and 
sought out Rosalie in the morning room. 
She was sitting at the Chippendale 
writing desk, with the blue-shaded drop- 
light burning close beside her. Her 
toque and velvet coat were lying on 
the window seat, and she was bending 
over a bit of crocheting, for all the 
world as if she were in her boudoir 
at home. 

The work in her hands, the flicker 
of light on her warm hair, gave me an 
odd thrill. I went over to the fire- 
place, lighted the gas log, and dropped 
down on the chaise longue. Rosalie 
looked up questioningly. 


” 


“T’m_ busy, 
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“We were in the cozy i room. The electric pereolator was sending out a grateful aroma 
of coffee, and a chafing (lish was steaming appetizingly.” 
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“Tired, Jim?” 

“Tired as a pickax!’’ I said crossly. 

Rosalie spread her crocheting on her 
knee, poked at it with her hook, counted 
the stitches, and resumed her humming. 
I noticed that her velvet bag was open 
at her feet. She saw my eyes wander 
to it, and explained: “I had this bit 
of work in my bag. It makes me feel 
so homy.” 

[ lighted my pipe. 
smoke?” I asked. 

“T’d mind if you didn’t.” 

Presently she asked: “What time 
does the caretaker come, and how does 
he get here?” 

“Caretaker ?” 

“Yes. You surely don’t leave this 
place without a man to see after it, 
do you?” 

I had quite forgotten the caretaker. 

“He comes at about eight, and he 
comes on a bicycle. Why ?” 

“Can’t you ride on a bicycle to that 


“Mind if I 


grocery we passed on the road about 


three miles back—and telephone to a 
garage?” 

“T can, and I will. It will, however, 
be ten o'clock by the time an auto 
comes for us.” Rosalie was. silent. 
“And by that time your mother and 
all of your dear friends at Lena 
Hastings’ dinner will be on the qui vive 
with excitement, and Bobby Dutton will 
have a full account of our escapade in 
the morning paper.” 

Rosalie’s face had grown sober, the 
song had flown away from her lips, 
her white brow puckered. I felt that 
in another moment a tear would splash 
down on her dainty work. To my sur- 
prise, as I watched her, her brow 
smoothed itself, a wild-rose color ran 
up in her cheeks, and her tender, soft 
little mouth crumpled up with sudden 
laughter. 

“Jimmy,” she cried, crossing over to 
stand above me with dancing eyes, “‘do 
you know there are genii in this fairy 
dwelling ?” 
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She was bending so near me that a 
breath of the perfume she affects stole 
out to me from the laces at her throat. 
“Genii!” I exclaimed indulgently. 
“Good or bad?” 

“Good. Close your eyes, Jim, stand 
up, and give me your hand.” 

I got up, closed my eyes with a 
grimace, and her soft little fingers 
closed over mine. 

“Now,” she commanded, “come with 


* me.” 


She led me out of the room, across 
the hall, and I heard her open a door. 

“Don’t look, Jim! You’re not peep- 
ing, are you?” 

“No,” I said truthfully. I slipped 
on the polished floor, and Rosalie 
giggled nervously. “Steady!” she ad- 
monished me. My feet struck a rug, 
I stumbled, and knocked my shins on a 
chair. 

“Now, Jim! Abracadabra!” 

I opened my eyes on a strange sight. 
We were in the cozy breakfast room. 
The lights were glowing in their yel- 
low shades above the round table, the 
electric percolator was sending out a 
grateful aroma of coffee, and a chafing 
dish was steaming appetizingly. 

“Your caretaker is the genie, Jim. 
He evidently cooks his breakfasts here. 
I found coffee, milk, bread and butter, 
and eggs. Do you like cream toast, 
Jim?” 

I stared and nodded. A great bowl- 
ful of golden asters stood in the center 
of the mahogany board, and the green 
and pink of the Coalport made cheer- 
ful bits of color. The quaint glass 
panels of the cupboards gleamed in the 
amber light, the tiny mirrors in the wall 
spaces gave back the settings of the 
room delightfully, while the doors lead- 
ing to the garden stood ajar, and a 
great birch tree, shaking its leaves of 
molten gold, mounted guard at the 
opening. All at once I felt jolly and 
comfortable and as irresponsible as a 
schoolboy. TI lifted the lid of the chaf- 
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ing dish, sniffed at the contents, and 
placed a chair for Rosalie. 

We were very gay over our repast. 
Rosalie gave me a big gold ring and 
told me to rub it and the slave of the 
ring would appear if I desired, bear- 
ing a salver of fruits and wine; but 
instead of giving it a rub, I looked in- 
side. There was an inscription: “Tom 
to Rosalie,’ and I said: “I’m afraid 
you’ve given me the wrong ring to con- 
jure with.” 

I passed it back to her and she took 
it, pouting. After that I made the 
toast, dropping the crumbs on the Per- 
sian rug, and Rosalie poured the coffee, 
and burned her fingers on the per- 
colator, and laughed at my solicitude. 
It was all truly exhilarating, but to- 
ward the conclusion of the meal, Rosa- 
lie’s spirits waned and she fell into a 
reverie. I gave her a penny for her 
thoughts, and she said abruptly: “What 
color are her eyes, Jim?” 

“Whose eyes, for Heaven’s sake 
I asked. 

“Why—the girl’s in Rome.” 

“Blue,” I said, “I think. Yes, I’m 
sure they’re blue.” 

“And her hair is blond, I suppose. 
What a lovely setting the blue-and- 
white morning room would be for a 
blonde, Jim!” 

“You think the girl in Rome would 
like the house?” I asked, buttering my 
toast for the third time. 

“She’d be sure to.” 

I laid aside my knife. “Odd!” I said. 
“T was just on the point of consulting 
you on that very matter.” I fished for 
a letter in my pocket, produced it, and 
spread it before me. ‘The man for 
whom this house was designed writes 
me from Paris of a change of plans. 
He wants to sell this place, and asks 
me to find a buyer.” 

“Oh!” Rosalie breathed. I tried to 
see her eyes, but she was fastening 
an aster into the lace on her bodice and 
her lashes swept her cheeks. 
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“You think,” I said, “that the girl 
in Rome would be pleased?” 

Rosalie did not answer, and just then 
I caught sight of a big, round orange- 
colored ball swimming above the birch 
tree, and I pushed back my chair. 

“The moon is up,” I said. “Let's 
go outside and watch it from the patio.” 

I brought Rosalie’s coat from the 
morning room, and tucked her into it, 
and we went outside and sat down on 
the cement seat by the fountain. It was 
a night that fairly startled the senses 
with its glamour, a silvery-white night, 
with a tang of autumn abroad on the 
air, and a sweetness of frosted flowers 
and fruit. We were very silent for a 
spell, and I fell to watching Rosalie, 
watching her lips with their funny, tilt- 
ing curves, wondering at the whiteness 
of her throat, and thinking how I’d 
give a lot to touch the smooth banner 
of her brown hair that the breeze was 
playing tricks with. 

Finally I asked: “When is Tom com- 
ing back from the arctic?” 

She started, and gave me a quick 
glance. “Well,” she said, “it de- 
pends——- When does the—the girl 
expect to return from Rome?” 

“That depends, too,” I answered. 

“On whether you buy the house or 
not ?”’ 

“Perhaps.” 

“T hope,” Rosalie said dreamily, “that 
she will like me.” 

“She'll be sure to,” I responded 
heartily. 

Just at thi’ juncture I remembered 
that I’d left my cigarette case on the 
table in the breakfast room. 

“Run along and fetch it,” Rosalie 
bade me when I mentioned it to her, 
“and, Jini, just have a look at the per- 
colator. I’m not sure that I switched 
off the current.” 

I entered the house, switching on the 
lights as I went. In the breakfast 
room I found my cigarette case, and 
attended to the percolator, and waited 
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“T was getting the best of the encounter, when suddenly Rosalie gave that terrified scream again, and I 


heard her ery: ‘Jim! 


to turn out the gas log and close the 
was 


doors leading to the garden. I 
absent from the patio perhaps fifteen 
minutes, but when I turned to quit the 
house, a sudden prescience made me 


hasten my steps, and instead of go- 
ing through the long hall and out 
through the library, I took a short cut 
through the butler’s pantry, went out 
through the kitchen door, and ap- 
proached the patio from the rear. Just 
as | swung around the corner of the 
house, I heard a short, sharp scream 
of terror, and I raced into the patio 
to behold Rosalie struggling with a 
ruffian, who was attempting to get pos- 
session of her velvet bag. 

I flung myself on the brute, the bag 
fell to the ground, and we went down 
together, rolling over and over in the 
geranium bed. I was getting the best 
of the encounter, my fingers gripping 
him most uncomfortably close about the 
throat, when suddenly Rosalie gave that 
terrified scream again, and I heard her 
cry: “Jim! Jim! Look out!” 

There was the flash of steel, and I 


Jim! Look out!” 


felt an ugly pain in my arm. I re- 
laxed my hold, and the fellow threw me 
off, sprang to his feet, leaped the gera- 
nium bed, and took to his heels. I tried 
to smile at Rosalie, but the patio went 
around me. The next thing I knew, 
my head was on Rosalie’s knee, and 
her hair was hanging about me in a 
wonderful, sweet-scented cloud, and 
her tears were dripping on my face. 

I looked up at her for a long moment 
in silence, and then I spoke shakily: 

“Are you all right, little girl? Don’t 
cry over me.” 

For answer, Rosalie clutched me 
closer still and peered into my face. 

“Jim, Jim!” she gasped. “Your 
coat is all covered with blood! You 
are sure you are safe? Tell me you're 
safe!” 

“Right as can be,” I said cheerfully. 

But some way I had no inclination to 
move, and I closed my eyes because 
I saw two moons and two Rosalies, 
and because the pillow beneath my head 
was very soft and very acceptable. 

I don’t know how long a time it was 
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that Rosalie held me in her tender 
arms, but at last I heard her call out 
thrillingly to some one, and a man’s 
strength raised me, and strong arms 
bore me within and placed me on the 
chaise longue in the morning room. It 
was the caretaker, and he had my coat 
off in a twinkling and cold water on 
my wound, which was a mere scratch, 
and whisky at my lips. And before 
long I was sitting up and blinking at 
him in the light from the blue-shaded 
drop on the desk. 

“Here are some trinkets that belong 
to the lady, sir,” he said. “I found 
them on the floor of the patio.” 

He laid a broken chain, a small gold 
locket, and a jeweled vanity case on 
the stand by my side. 

“Thank you, Hopkins,” I said. 

“Tl go right along now, sir, to the 
nearest telephone, on my wheel, and 
phone the garage to send out a car 


after you and the lady.” 


“Good!” I said. ‘And just step into 
the breakfast room, Hopkins, and tell 
the young lady that I’m quite fit again 
and would like to see her.” 

I reached over as soon as Hopkins 
left the room, took up the locket, turned 
it this way and that, and stared at it 
thoughtfully. I remembered that I'd 
often seen the chain on Rosalie’s slim 
throat. I’d never seen her fiancé. A 
sudden temptation assailed me. \Whim- 
sically I pressed the spring. The 
locket opened. I gazed and gazed with 
distended eyes at the face disclosed. 

Just then I heard Rosalie’s step in 
the hall. I dropped the locket in my 
pocket, and lay back on my pillow. 

“Rosalie,” I greeted her, “how many 
moons are there hanging above the 
patio?” 

“Only one,” Rosalie answered, smil- 
ing with tremulous lips. 

“Only one,” I repeated mournfully. 
“I dreamed there were two. Two 
moons, and two Rosalies.”’ 

She stooped over me pityingly. 


“Did you recover all your property, 
Rosalie?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “I’ve lost my 
pet locket, Jim—the one I wear about 
my throat day and night.” 

“Oh,” I said, “the one that contains 
Tom’s picture.” 

Rosalie’s face 
nodded. 

“Tt isn’t lost, Rosalie. I have it safe 
for you.” [I tapped my pocket. 

“Then give it to me, Jim.” She 
spoke excitedly, bending still closer and 
holding out a pretty, tinted palm, 
smooth as rose petals. 

“Tn a minute,” I replied. “Give me 
your hand, little girl—just for a sec- 
ond. That’s right. What would you 
have done if that desperado had fin- 
ished me?” 

“Don’t, Jim—please!”’ 

“T want to know.” 

“T should have written to the girl 
in Rome.” 

“And what,” I asked, ‘what could 
you have told the girl in Rome?” 

Rosalie’s face was so near to mine | 
could see the swift welling of tender- 
ness in the beautiful eyes of brown. 

“Oh, Jim,” she whispered, “I would 
have said: ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this that a man lay down his 
life for a friend aes ; 

Holding her close and still closer 
by the hand, I whispered: “Dear Rosa- 
lie, dear little girl’—and choked on a 
big lump that rolled up in my throat. 
Then I said gently: “Rosalie, will you 
show me Tom’s picture?” 

“When I get one.” 

“When you get one? I thought you 
said his picture was in the locket.” 

Rosalie wrenched her hand away, her 
beautiful -head went down, the tears 
brimmed over. “Oh,” she cried, “I’m 
tired, and silly, and unstrung. Don’t 
mind me, Jim!” 

I put my hand in my pocket and 
brought forth ihe locket, and extended 
it to her on my open palm. 


pink. She 


grew 
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“Rosalie,” I began, “i will tell you a 
secret, if you will show me the face 
of the man in the arctic.” 

She gave an indistinct murmur. 

“It may be that you will hate me for 
my. duplicity—but if you had written 
those lines to the girl in Rome, you 
would never have received a reply.” 

Rosalie was listening, wide-eyed. 
Her sobs had died away, and a vivid 
flush had given back to her face its 
customary radiance. “Why?” she mur- 
mured. 

“Because,” I cried bravely, “there 
isn’t any girl in Rome! She is a lady 
of uncertain age, a distant cousin of 
mine, and she teaches art in a private 
academy.” 

I heard Rosalie give a funny little 
gasp. I did not look at her again, but 
instead I sprang the catch on the tiny 
gold locket, and laid it in her hand. She 
looked down at it. We gazed at it to- 
gether, as if fascinated. The room was 
very still, Then our eyes met, Ros- 
alie’s abashed and defiant, mine trium- 
phant. I reached forth and very gently 
drew her into my arms. 

“Rosalie,” I whispered, ** what would 
the man in the arctic say if he knew 
you carried my pictured face in a locket 
about your neck ?” 

She trembled like an autumn leaf in 
my grasp, but her eyes looked straight 
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into mine, and she flung back her head 
with a proud gesture that sent the 
bright hair rioting over her shoulders. 

“There isn’t any man in the arctic,” 
she said distinctly. “He came back to 
America six months ago, and married 
an old schoolmate of mine.” 

“But—the ring—the ring I couldn't 
conjure with?” I stammered. 

Rosalie’s laughter was good to hear. 

“Brother Tom gave it to me on my 
sixteenth birthday!” she announced; 
and her head—proud still, but with an 
adorable droop—came forward into the 
hollow of my arm, and she would not 
look at me. 


There was a paragraph in big type in 
the morning paper devoted to our es- 
capade, but on the very next page there 
was the announcement of our engage- 
ment, so it really did not matter. As 
for my automobile, I found it waiting 
for me before the University Club after 
I had delivered Rosalie to her mother 
that night, and a party, of chaps who 
had been quail hunting were suspi- 
ciously bland. I called Rosalie up over 
the phone at once, and told her, and her 
voice came back over the wire very 
sweetly: 

“Nothing matters—now that I know 
there isn't any girl in Rome.” 


Night and Morning 


HE night was loud with tumult; trees were torn 
Sheer from their roots by the delirious wind ; 
In some waste dreamland wandered all forlorn 
A smitten soul, bewildered, broken, blind. 


The mists had lifted; evanescent gleams 
Of tender emerald lighted every leaf ; 
‘While from a casement siniled, escaped from dreams, 


A quiet face made exquisite by grief. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
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ON BEING BLUE 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


SN’T it pleasant to bé blue? Real blue! “Blue, darkly, 
deeply, beautifully blue!’ To paraphrase a favorite 
verse : 

With the blue above and the blue below, 

And oozing. blueness where’er I go! 
Isn't it pleasant and enjoyable—for one’s self, at least? 
I should say so! Never mind other people. 

The best time to be blue is when everybody else is happy. 
In fact, that is a favorite occasion. Stalk out among those 
inconsiderate, short-sighted, too-happy people, and show 
them just how miserable one poor mortal is while they are 
actually enjoying life. That’s the way; jolt them to their 
senses, until they comfort you properly, and while you 
stiffen, they get limper and limper. 

I know certain wights who always are blue on Christmas 
and birthdays and reunions and such times of supposed 
merrymaking. Confound ’em!—the merrymakings, of 
course I mean, not the blue devils. The blue devils are 
necessary, like the pestiferous insects on David Harum’s 
dog, to remind us others that, after all, we are but dogs. 

The “blues” are not listed in my encyclopedia. I call 
them a species of selfishness. However, they may be dif- 
ferentiated. There are the cross blues. Few of us not 
equipped with the faculty of being blue object to the cross 
blues; we can let them alone. Then there are the solitary 
blues; this again is a type comparatively acceptable—al- 
though I must have the pleasure of describing it. 

You who are exposed to it appreciate what it is when 
some morning father or husband or sister or brother or 
uncle or aunt comes down to breakfast with the gloomy, 
subdued air and the sober face of one who has sustained 
some great loss and wishes everybody to know about it. 
Instantly the word spreads, unspoken, that.father or hus- 
band or sister or brother or uncle or aunt is blue. A 
shadow falls over the breakfast table; the sunshine pales 
and the coffee ceases to smell good ; conversation struggles 
and laughter is forced; and when that breakfast is over, 
the scattering to the four winds is a blessed relief. By 
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night the derelict probably will be himself or herself again, 
with ears cocked and tail wagging. So that is all right; to 
indulge in the blues alone is an individual privilege, but 
others should not be commanded to partake of them. 

The misery that loves company is the real curse. Here 
is a wight who not only basks in his own blues, but insists 
upon trying to distribute them. He isn’t content with 
being blue merely for his own enjoyment; he gets his sat- 
isfaction out of stirring up the people around him, and 
as they grow more perturbed, he grows more serene. 

He doesn’t exactly demand that they be blue, also. No, 
indeed! As a matter of fact, to agree with a person in the 
blues, to assure him that he is to be pitied, and that the 
world is a melancholy place, and that he might as well 
go right out and drown himself in the cistern, proves a 
sort of a homeopathic remedy. The bluer you pretend to 
be, the brighter and more contrary he waxes; and pretty 
soon he sighs and declares that, after all, the world is 
rather better than might have been expected. Then he 
sheepishly cracks a joke, or she hums a song and dresses 
to make a call, and, as brisk as a wet feather, you can 
resume the daily grind. 

So far as my experience goes—and it goes as far as I 
care to have it, and farther—the blues are rarely resisted 
except by mistaken people who haven’t got them. I say 
mistaken, for it is a mistake to combat them—in others. 
As I have above intimated, to let them run their course, 
or else to administer homeopathy, is the proper antidote. 
As for the vehicles themselves, the people who harbor them 
and carry them about, they never think of resistance. The 
sensation is too delicious. 

Many persons who have the blues declare smugly or 
supinely that the emotion is inherited. 

“My father had the blues dreadfully,” they say ; or, “Our 
family always has had the blues”; or, “I can’t help them. I 
come by them naturally.” Fancy any one so docilely 
accepting periodical measles! Supposing, of course, that 
there is any such disease. 

“My father had the periodical measles dreadfully, so 
I’ve got them, too,” let us advertise pathetically; or, “Our 
family always has had the periodical measles; they’re 
dreadful, but nice.” 
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No doubt the blues may be a disease. That exquisite 
self-torture may arise from so ignoble a source as the liver, 
instead of descending from one’s ancestry. But to tell a 
devotee—excuse me, a sufferer—that all that is the matter 
with him is his liver, instead of some divine displeasure, 
adds insult to injury. In truth, the shock is so severe that 
oftentimes it effects a cure. Few persons with the blues 
can long stand out against an accusation of liver. Some- 
how, liver and indigestion are altogether too practical for 
such a complex derangement as the blues. 

I don’t assume that anything that I am here writing will 
keep anybody from indulging in the blues just as often 
as his spirits need the mental spree. The cross blues, the 
solitary blues, and the blues that seek what they may de- 
vour—they’ll come right along like a thief in the night to 
chloroform the better judgment and to impoverish the 
respect not only of one’s self, but of others. I merely 
wish, in gentle, polite manner, to go on record as saying 
that of all selfish, detestable, unworthy traits, deliver me 
from the blues—in other people. 

My advice is that when you sense the blues approaching, 
and are convinced that it is time to indulge, you resist the 
delicious rapture. Stand before the mirror—a full-length 
mirror—and seven times repeat this formula: ‘“Ain’t I a 
regular fool! Ain’t I a regular fool! Baby act! Baby 
act! Who'll care whether I’m blue? Nobody. Then 
what’s the use?” Take fourteen and a half deep breaths, 
and walk a mile hard, or spend fifty cents in buying some 
one a present. 

“Oh, you're never blue; that’s evident,” wafts the deri- 
sive chorus. I’m not, am I? Huh! Maybe you think 
I don’t know what I’m talking about. Blue? I? Well, 
you ought to see my indigo! No cuttlefish can leave a 
darker trail than I when I get a real old-fashioned grouch. 
But then my father had them, and my father’s father had 
them—just the same kind—and a rainy day is particularly 
depressing to me, and I have a perfect right to roll out at 
the wrong side of the bed, and—er—altogether my case 
is exceptionable and excusable. As for you other fellows, 
when you feel the blues approaching—outside of myself— 
kindly go and chase yourselves free of them. 
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THE HONEST 
LACE MERCHANT 
Y Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Gotrelly’s First Capture,” “Madame 
Demonnet’s Jewels,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R..VAN 


OMETIMES it all seems the mer- 
est matter of chance,’”’ Mark Cot- 
relly was confiding to Mrs. Mor- 

timer, in disparagement of the pursuit 
by which he earned his bread and en- 
joyed also a certain measure of adven- 


ture. “It isn’t at all the intellectual 
occupation you are kind enough to im- 
agine. It’s mainly a matter of chance, 
as 1 say—a chance enemy here, giving 
information to the authorities, a chance 
look of guilt on this person, a stumble 
on the part of that one—it’s all chance! 
It isn’t the keen acumen you so politely 
attribute to me that makes me a fair 
success in my present calling—it’s blind, 
blessed chance!” 

“Well,” drawled Huldah Mortimer, 
“you'll have to admit you have intelli- 
gence enough to pick up the stray 
threads that chance blows in your di- 
rection, and to make them into a good, 
stout rope for hanging offenders. A 
rather good figure, that, by the way, 
don’t you think?” 

“Magnificent! You ought to go into 
literature,” said Mark courteously. 
“By the way, how’s art coming on?” 

Mrs. Mortimer puckered up _ her 
small features into a round grimace in- 
tended to express dissatisfaction with 
her career as an artist. 
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“My work is 
punk!” she said, 
in the simple and 
direct vernacu- 
lar that she had 
the faculty of 
adopting without 
loss of her air of 
exquisite- 
ness. “Punk!” 
she repeated, with 
conviction. 

They were 
walking along the 
board walk at At- 
lantic City. It was a mild day in Feb- 
Mark had won his brief leave 
of absence from the duty of inspecting 
the luggage and earning the hatred of 
his homeward-coming fellow citizens by 
an attack of grippe. His female rela- 
tives had flocked around him in his 
comfortable, out-of-the-way rooms, and 
had thought the occasion auspicious for 
turning his attention toward a loftier 
occupation than that of customs in- 
spector. They told him how exposure 
on the piers at all hours of the day 
and night would eventually—if not 
sooner—give him pleurisy, pneumonia, 
and death. They had told him of de- 
sirable openings whereof they knew in 
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“Oh, pshaw, your work was never punk,” said Mark. 
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“But you were always impatient. You wanted 


your effects immediately—you hated drudgery.” 


this business and in that; they had 
nearly caused him a relapse by the en- 
ergy with which they had attacked him 
during his helplessness. But all that 
they had succeeded in doing was in 
wresting from him a promise that he 
would try to obtain leave of absence for 
a few days’ recuperation at Atlantic 
City. 

And then, with the wisdom of twenty 
serpents, as she herself believed, his 
majestic Aunt Grace had directed Hul- 
dah Mortimer’s widowed footsteps to 
the same salubrious resort. Huldah, 


when she had been Huldah Joslin six 
years before, had been a fellow student 
of Mark’s at Van Dimock’s studio. At 
that time, the majestic aunt had 
frowned upon Huldah, who, for all her 
fragile prettiness and distinction, had 
not been at all a good match for an 
impecunious young art student, the 
nephew of an ambitious lady. 

Mark, in those days, had not been in- 
clined to imitate her frown—he had 
seemed to find Huldah, the penniless, 
the not overly gifted, a charming per- 
son. But Huldah, in a fit of discour- 
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agement, perhaps, at the slenderness of 
her talent, had suddenly decided to be- 
come Mrs. Mortimer, and Mr. Mor- 
timer, dying in season to leave her a 
most attractive young widow, had also 
been decent enough to leave her a rich 
young widow. 

Mark’s aunt used to invite her to 
quiet little family dinners after that. 
“No one at all but just ourselyes,”’ she 
used to say—and she used to scheme 
to bring Mark as well to these feasts. 
But Mark had been wary. He had 
slid out of most invitations to the 
auntly house when he had discovered 
that Huldah was generally to be served 
to him along with the excellent prod- 
ucts of his aunt’s cook. But two years’ 
campaign of failure had not made the 
managerial lady despair. 

“So utterly perverse!” she sighed. 
“When she hadn’t a cent to bless her- 
self with, he used to dog her footsteps. 
And now that she has half a million 
—well, then, a third of a million, if 
you must insist upon correcting me— 
now that she has a third of a million 
in her own right, he fights shy of meet- 
ing her! He’s too trying—he and his 
wretched inspectorship !” 

It was curtly pointed out to her by 
her spouse that a decent young fellow 
might not like to have his sweetheart 
served up to him like yesterday's roast, 
at a second-day dinner, no matter how 
rich the new sauce! But Mark’s aunt 
had pooh-poohed such fastidiousness of 
sentiment and had devised ways and 
means of bringing the young people to- 
gether, until she found that the harder 
she devised, the more they avoided each 
other. 

When she had gone to direct Hul- 
dah’s steps toward Atlantic City, after 
having been successful in turning 
Mark’s thitherward, she had dissem- 
bled so well that the young widow had 
thought she was going solely for the 
sake of her little niece’s health. And 
when she and Mark had met upon the 
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board walk, rolling in opposite direc- 
tions in their wheeled chairs, she had 
been as much astonished as he at the 
encounter. Their mutual astonishment 
making it clear to Mark that this was 
no trap of aunt’s arranging, but a pleas- 
ant coincidence, he had permitted him- 
self to enjoy the goods the gods had 
provided. He and Huldah and her lit- 
tle niece had exhausted the limited re- 
sources of the place, and Huldah had 
displayed a flattering interest in what 
she was pleased to call his adventures. 

“Oh, pshaw, your work was never 
punk,” said Mark now, with friendly 
authority, when the young woman had 
thus characterized her efforts. “But 
you were ,always impatient. You 
wanted your effects immediately—you 
hated drudgery. And there’s no good 
work without drudgery.” 

“You sound endearingly like the copy 
book of my youth,” Huldah informed 
him. But she slipped swiftly away 
from such topics as her hatred of 
drudgery. “I'll show you what I’m 
doing now, if you would like to see it. 
It’s just a water-color sketch,” she 
added hastily. ‘‘Nothing much. But I 
wanted to record my color, so to speak. 
If I think it’s any good after I go 
home, I'll do it in oils. Would you 
like to see it?” 

“I'd like it of all things,” answered 


* Mark, and they forthwith directed their 


steps toward the large caravansary at 
which Mrs. Mortimer was installed. In 
the sitting room of her suite, its pretty 
litter of cushions, flowers, and books 
giving an air of permanency, of home- 
likeness to even the hired apartment, 
she had set up an easel before a north 
window. She threw back the cloth that 
covered it. 

“There!” she cried. 
think of it? 
I can’t draw!” 

It was a view of one of the board- 
walk booths, taken from an angle that 
included a patch of bright February 


“What do you 
I mean, for color—I know 
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sky, the clearness of the outdoor air, 
and the massed color in the little shop 
—color of rugs, color of crudely cloi- 
sonnéd beggars’ bowls, blue on copper, 
color of creamy lace shawls, of black 
lace scarfs, of silvery-glittering lengths 
of veiling. 

“It looks awfully good to me,” said 
Mark heartily. “That junk makes 
splendid lights and shadows and 
splashes, doesn’t it? And the outdoor 
atmosphere crowding up to the very 
threshold—and over—it’s bully, if you 
ask me! And that’s going to be the 
proprietor, I suppose?” He indicated 
the outline of a figure behind the glitter 
of the counter. 

“Yes,” said Huldah mechanically, 
studying her effects with an absent 
frown. “That is Kelekian. Poor old 
Kelekian! He was horrified at first 
when I asked permission to set up my 
easel just at that point. But he soon 
found me a good advertising medium. 
I think he’d be willing to pay me to es- 
tablish myself there every day with my 
tools. People stopped to look at me, 
and what I was doing, and from that 
to ‘the booth itself. And then they 
went in to buy. Well, they didn’t get 
cheated—at any rate on the lace. I 
don’t know much about the other things 
he carries, but Kelekian’s laces are all 
right.” 

She dropped the cloth again over her 
sketch. “I’m glad you think it worth 
going on with. I do myself, really. 
It’s not often, in this country, that one 
can get all that rich massed color and 
that open-air effect at the same time. 
It must be lots of fun to travel in the 
Orient, where all the fabrics and the 
- gems and the shining things are sold in 
the bazaars out of doors.” 

“Kelekian,” said Mark musingly. 
“There was a bill of goods for a Kele- 
kian on the Mendellia the day before 
I went to bed with the grippe. But he 
has a place in New York. He doesn’t 
sell laces, either—rugs and brasses and 


anything of that kind. 
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strings of amber and lapis lazuli, and 
such.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Hul- 
dah, in mock alarm. “I hope this is 
not one of those ‘chances’ that you were 
talking about just now,’ which direct 
you toward a smuggler’s evidences of 
guilt. For Keélekian is quite a personal 
friend of mine,” she added, laughing. 

“Oh, the New York Kelekian is not 
under suspicion,” Mark assured her. 
“He’s one of the few with whom the 
department never has any trouble. He 
hasn’t a big place, you understand—just 
a section of showroom on one of the 
side streets off the avenue.. His part 
is partitioned off from the rest of the 
room by a rug, and he is there,. swarthy 
and polite and inviting. He goes over 
to the other side once a year, but he 
carries only the most pathetically slim 
dress-suit case you ever saw, and it 
comes back as slim as it goes over. 
He sends his stuff in bond through the 
regular agents, and we’ve never had to 
waste time correcting discrepancies or 
An honest lit- 
tle man, Kelekian.” 

“So is my Kelekian,’ declared Hul- 
dah. “Shall I make you some tea, or 
would you rather have it out in the sun 
parlor among the palms and the pretty 
ladies and the orchestra and all?” 

“T’d rather have it here, unless you’re 
pining for the gayeties of the palm gar- 
den.” - 

“T’m not.” She drew forward a tea 
table, rang for water, and lit the lamp 
beneath the Sheffield teakettle. “I got 
this kettle at that Sheffield place along 
the walk,” she announced. “I know 
they stung me—but I don’t care! You 
can’t think,” she went on, flushing a 
little and meeting his eyes defiantly, 
“what fun it is to have enough money 
so that you don’t always have to search 
for bargains!” 

“You bet I don’t know what fun it 
is!” agreed Mark cheerfully. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that!’ Huldah 
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“It looks wonderfully good to me,” said Mark heartily. “That junk makes splendid lights and shadows 
and splashes, doesn’t it?” " 
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started to be apologetic, and then she 
laughed. “However,” she went on, “I 
do like bargains still, and that is one 
reason I am so devoted to my little 
Kelekian. He has the cheapest laces! 
Most of the board-walk places really 
stick you dreadfully,” she went on vi- 
vaciously. “They seem to think that 
they must charge a little extra for the 
ozone you breathe while you buy, and 
for the sunshine and the blue sky and 
the surf! But you can get lovely laces 
at Kelekian’s cheaper than anywhere 
else I’ve éver struck! Lots cheaper 
than in New York.” 

Then they drifted off from Kelekian 
and his laces and his honesty to more 
personal topics, and Huldah’s flower- 
blue eyes looked musingly at Mark’s 
still-boyish face whenever his eyes were 
not upon her. There was a little cloud 
of regret in her pretty orbs at such 
times, but she would turn her glance 
from his unconscious face to the luxu- 


rious trifles by which she was sur- 
rounded, and would snuggle deeper 
among her cushions. 

“You might come watch me make a 


sketch of Kelekian to-morrow,” she 
suggested. ‘That is, if you haven't 
anything more amusing to do. There 
aren't many people here now whom | 
know, but perhaps you have crowds of 
acquaintances.” 

“T don’t think I should have seen a 
face I recognized if I hadn’t seen 
yours,” replied Mark. “I'll be delighted 
to come to Kelekian’s with you. Per- 
haps”’—he smiled, with cheerful, 
friendly impertinence, on her—‘“I may 
be able to show you how to draw. Your 
human figures were of only two dimen- 
sions in the old days, you remember.” 

“T remember! They are still of only 
two dimensions—it seems more spirit- 
ual, don’t you think? But you, of 
course, going in for sculpture, would 
have made them of four, had it been 
possible!” 

They reminisced gayly of Van Dim- 
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ock’s studio, but the reminiscences 
never reached the point toward which 
Huldah was delicately directing them. 
Mark eluded sentiment with practiced 
skill. But Huldah lost no interest in 
her half pursuit of him, and it was with 
fresh determination that she bore him 
off the next day to Kelekian’s little 
booth, glittering with its brasses, hung 
with rugs and silks and laces. * Behind 
the counter was a little, dark-mus- 
tached, dark-eyed man, full of suave 
Oriental welcome for the pretty young 
artist. He had no eyes for Mark for 
a second, and, when he turned, at Mrs. 
Mortimer’s careless word of introduc- 
tion, he met a smiling look of recog- 
nition. 

“You haven’t forgotten me, Mr. Kel- 
ekian—Cotrelly, of the customs depart- 
ment ?”’ said Mark good-naturedly. 

“But ‘ave I ‘ad ze pleasure to meet 
Monsieur Cotrelly?” asked the little 
man, with an air of bewilderment. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mark, slightly 
nonplused by the perfection of non- 
recognition in the lace merchant’s be- 
wildered face, ‘‘aren’t you Kelekian, of 
number four East Twenty-blank 
street?” 

The dark countenance broke 
smiles of delight. “But no, zare! Eet 
ees my broder whom you mean. My 
broder ees A. Kelekian. I am B. Kele- 
kian.” 

“Tt is a marvelous resemblance,” said 
Mark. 

“We are twins, zare, or we would 
be twins but for dat we ‘ave also an- 
oder broder like us. ’Ow you call eet 
when eet ees t’ree?”’ he asked Huldah. 

“Triplets,” supplied Huldah amiably. 

“Triplets, yes; that ees eet. Triplets 
—we ’ave anoder broder ’oo ees J. A., 
B., and J.—we are t’ree.”’ 

“Ts your third brother also in the 
importing business?” asked Mark idly, 
as he fingered a creamy scarf of Span- 
ish lace hanging from a rod above the 
counter. 


into 
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“Yes, ’e ees, zare, but not in your 
countree. ’E ees merchant in ’Olland.” 

“Interesting,” commented Mark in- 
differently. Then he asked Mrs. Mor- 
timer’s advice as to the purchase of the 
lace scarf for his aunt. “Is it too 
young? Too old? Too anything? Do 
you think she would like it? Is it appro- 
priate?” 

“Eet ees ze beauty of Spanish lace 
zat she ees nevaire too old, too young, 
too anyzing!’’ Mr. Kelekian interrupted 
Mrs. Mortimer’s reply to say with a 
smile. He took the silky, creamy, big- 
patterned thing off its rod, and held it 
where it received an even more mellow- 
ing light from the sun. “Any lady, she 
likes eet!” he assured Mark. 

“Your. aunt will love it,’ Huldah 
corroborated the merchant. “It will be 
sweet with her white hair.” 

“It may be quite beyond me,” de- 
bated Mark. “I don’t know the price 
of such things, but I’d like to bring 
Aunt Grace something. She’s been aw- 
fully decent to me since I was taken 
sick.” 

“Eet ees not dear—eet ees vairy 
cheap,” Mr. Kelekian assured the 
young man. “I sell eet you for’’—he 
darted a swift, shrewd glance toward 
Mark—“for twelve dollaire. Mrs. 
Mortimer, she tell you dat ees vairy 
cheap.” 

“Tt is,” affirmed Huldah. 

“T’ll take it,” said Mark, in the in- 
cisive masculine fashion. 

“Wouldn’t you rather look around 
first and see if there is not something 
else you would rather take her?” asked 
the member of the shopping sex. 

“Not for worlds! Here I have your 
authority and Mr. Kelekian’s for be- 
lieving that it is the best possible thing 
and a bargain at that—and you suggest 
my unmaking my mind! 
der that women get nervous prostra- 
tion !” 

So the lace merchant rolled the ex- 
quisite film in a piece of tissue paper, 


It’s no won- , 
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and laid it in a little pasteboard box, 
and Mark counted out twelve dollars 
and put the parcel in his pocket, while 
Huldah peered into the glass case and 
fingered the things upon it and asked 
the price of lace edgings and insertions 
and “motifs,” and bought what Mark 
considered an absurd and extravagant 
number of them. Then she took up her 
place in a corner and made a sketch, 
with Mark at her shoulder suggesting 
means by which she could give her fig- 
ure the desired effect of thickness. And 
other ladies came into the bright little 
booth and bought lace by the yard and 
lace in the piece, and exclaimed as 
much as was judicious over the cheap- 
ness of their purchases. 

“T don’t see how you do it, Kele- 
kian!” cried a stout, emphatic dame of 
forty summers, panting out of a light 
armor of whalebone and satin as she 
spoke. “You’re wise to, though—how- 
ever you manage it. I save all my lace 
buying until I come on from Chicago, 
every February. And I bet you lots of 
other women do the same thing. It 
pays you to be cheap.” 

“Madame ees right. I make but a 
little profit on each t’ing,” said Kele- 
kian, “but I sell a many t’ing. An’— 
my shop ees simple. ’E ees a small, 
little shop, an’ I ’ave no assistants to 
pay. I can afford to give ze ladies bar- 
gains!” 

Mark, looking over Huldah’s shoul- 
der, was idly aware of the colloquy. 

“My brother, ’e sell cheap also; ees 
eet not so, zare?” asked Kelekian, 
catching Mark’s eye. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mark. “I 
have never bought anything from him. 
I know him only in the way of my busi- 
ness, not of his.” 

“Oh! An’ what ees ze business of 
monsieur? I tink I did not ’ear ’im 
say ?” Kelekian seemed vaguely 
troubled. 

“T’m a New York customs inspec- 
tor,” stated Mark. 
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“Madame ees right. I make but a little profit on each ting,” said Kelekian, “but I sell a many ting. 
An’—my shop ees simple, an’ I have no assistants to pay. I 
240 can afford to give ze ladies bargains!” 
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“Oh, yes!” Kelekian seemed easy 
and cheerful again. “I bring my zing 
in by way of Philadelphia—my broder, 
’e import by way of New York. ‘E 
‘ave vairy nice zing, also, zaire—ma- 
dame. If ever you are in New York, ’e 
also ’ave vairy nice zing, an’ cheap, 
too. ’E is one vairy fine man. No lace, 
but oder zing. Me—I sell ze lace; ’e 
sell ze oder zing. We nevaire quar- 
rel!” 

“Why didn’t the third triplet come to 
this country, too?’ inquired Mark, 
smiling a little at this childlike evidence 
of brotherly appreciation. “Couldn't 
he do better here? The three of you 
ought to be in business together.” 

“My broder J., ’e ’ave a wife, zare! 
And she comes nevaire to zis countree 
—nevaire to any countree but her own. 
She ees a Dutch lady. Eet make my 
broder sad—we broders all love each 
ozer vairy much. But my broder J., ’e 
love is wife better.” 

“Well, I suppose you see him when 
you go over?” Mark spoke from a con- 
scientious effort to maintain an atti- 
tude of interest in the fraternal af- 
fairs of the Kelekians, rather than out 
of any true interest. 

“Oh, but yes!” The confiding little 
man was enthusiastic. “Every year we 
see him zaire, and ’e see us ’ere. ’E 
come ’ere once every year.” 

“His wife permits that?” 

Mr. Kelekian laughed. “Yes, but for 
a few days only. ’E stay only so long 
as ze sheep stay in New York. Nine 
year now ’e ’ave come over on ze 
Vallonia an’ gone back on ’er when she 
sail again. But zose two—t’ree—four 
day—we t’ree Kelekian togedder and 
we ’ave—'ow you call it?—a ’ot time in 
ze ole town!” 

He laughed delightedly, and Mark 
and Huldah laughed in sympathy with 
him, and Huldah snapped her sketch 
book together, and bought a little more 
lace, and the two young people went 
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out into the shifting crowd on the walk 
again. 

On his way back to town, Mark 
found himself smiling from time to 
time at the quaint recollection of the 
little lace merchant and his attached 
brothers. He forgot them when he was 
back amid his own interests again, 
until he gave his aunt her lace scarf. 
She was pleased to commend it as a 
beauty. 

“Though I have no doubt you were 
overcharged for it,” she said. “I al- 
ways pity a man in one of those shops 
—he’s a natural-born victim of the pow- 
ers that prey in bazaars!” 

Then she listened eagerly to learn 
whether Huldah had been with him 
when the purchase was made. The 
guileless Mark fell into the snare set 
for him. 

“Oh, I wasn’t cheated,” he boasted. 
“Mrs. Mortimer took me to the little 
place. She says he’s very cheap, Kele- 
kian. A funny, talkative, little fellow! 
Why”’—he vaunted his bargain—‘“I 
only paid twelve dollars for that, and 
Mrs. Mortimer said it would have cost 
me twenty in town.” 

Aunt Grace picked up the scarf and 
looked at it with a new attention. 

“You certainly would have paid 
twenty for it,” she corroborated Mrs. 
Mortimer’s opinion. “He must be a 
funny little fellow, indeed, to undersell 
so unnecessarily! It’s lovely. So Hul- 
dah Mortimer was there, too! <A 
charming girl! Was Dedrick Foster 
hanging around as usual?” 

“T didn’t see anything of him,” re- 
plied Mark indifferently. 

“Kelekian,’ went on Aunt Grace, 
clinging to the topic by which she might 
hope to keep Huldah Mortimer in the 
foreground of conversation. “Why, 
that’s the name of the place where 
Eloise got a wonderful set of amber 
the other day. Eloise, run get your 
amber things and show them to Mark! 
A. Kelekian—a little shop in one of 
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the Twenties. And the amber was 
cheaper than anywhere else in town. 
Eloise has been looking for some—you 
know how it will go with her hair and 
eyes. She bought a great, long muff 
chain and some hatpins and a brooch 
of carved amber—most reasonably! I 
wonder if it could be the same man.” 

But Mark set her right as to the 
identity of B. Kelekian, admired his 
cousin Eloise’s amber bargains, and 
went back to his own comfortable quar- 
ters. It was not until after he had un- 
dressed and was smoking a final pipe 
before his fire that his aunt’s comment 
on the Kelekian brothers returned to 
his mind with meaning. 

“It’s wonderful that they should both 
have a passion for underselling their 
competitors,” she had remarked. “For 


surely your lace scarf was as great a 
bargain as Eloise’s amber.” 

It was queer, Mark suddenly felt, 
that the two brothers should both be 


such benefactors to the race of bar- 
gain-seeking ladies! He fell asleep re- 
flecting on the strangeness of the fam- 
ily trait, and awoke in the morning, 
forgetful of the Kelekians and all their 
affairs. He did not think of them 
again until the passenger list of the 
incoming Vallonia was given him a 
few weeks later. Glancing down the 


list, he saw the name of “J. Kelekian,” | 


“ 


and laughed, remembering the “ ‘ot 
time” which the three little brothers 
contrived for the annual American re- 
union. 

And then, quite without his volition, 
came the recollection of the wonder- 
arousing cheapness of the wares of the 
two brothers Kelekian engaged in busi- 
ness in this country. The recollection 
persisted ; it was like a pricking in the 
back of his mind. Why they did it, 
of course, was quite clear—they under- 
sold competitors in order to make sales. 
But how could they afford to under- 
sell so markedly that all the lace-buying 
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and amber-buying ladies were in trans- 
ports of delight over their prices? 

Mark investigated the records of the 
customs transactions of A. Kelekian, 
of New York. Of course, he had no 
concern with those of the Atlantic City 
merchant importing through Philadel- 
phia. Would there not appear some 
record of attempted undervaluation, 
of attempted smuggling? He studied 
the accounts of A. Kelekian carefully. 
They were as blameless as a copy 
book’s maxims. For ten years the lit- 
tle man had been doing an importing 
business, and never once during those 
ten years had the department been an- 
noyed even by misunderstandings, de- 
lays, arguments with him. He went 
back and forth to Europe bearing, as 
Mark had told Huldah Mortimer, the 
scantiest wardrobe compatible with or- 
dinary decency in the barest of valises. 
All his goods were shipped to his cus- 
toms brokers, and the bills of sale had 
been, for ten years, all that they should 
be. Never had a less troublesome little 
merchant lived, apparently, than A. 
Kelekian, as far as the books of the 
New York customshouse showed. And, 
opportunity offering, Mark learned that 
B. Kelekian bore an equally good repu- 
tation in Philadelphia. 

By good luck, as Mark saw it, he was 
assigned to examine the baggage of 
Mr. J. Kelekian as he emerged from 
the Vallonia. Mr. J. Kelekian wore the 
same open, childlike countenance as his 
brother of Atlantic City, and he was ri- 
diculously anxious to have duty im- 
posed upon two very blond Dutch dolls 
which he garrulously informed the in- 
spector he was bringing in to his two 
nieces, daughters respectively of two 
brothers. Beyond these toys, there was 
nothing that the most eagle-eyed and 
the most flinty-hearted customs em- 
ployee could regard as suspicious. His 
luggage was as light as that with which 
his New York brother traveled, and 
his thin, agile, little figure destroyed 
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any faint hope an in- 
spector might have 
had of discovering 
yards of lace wrapped 
around his waist, or 
quarts of amber con- 
cealed in his shoes. 
These last, indeed, 
were low cut and so 
well fitting as almost 
to deserve the adjec- 
tive “natty,” and Mr. 
Kelekian from  Hol- 
land skipped about on 
them with the agility 
of a young goat. 

The Vallonia’s pas- 
sengers had long been 
gone from the pier, 
and the freight was 
being examined and 
carted away as rap- 
idly as the agents of 
the importers and the 
inspectors could §ar- 
range it. Mark had 
finished his task, and, 
his mind still unac- 
countably occupied 
with the Kelekian 
brothers, was making 
his way from the pier. 
He stopped to ex- 
change cigars and 
compliments with the porter guarding 
the entrance. They commented upon the 
lightness of the passenger list, the qual- 
ity of the cargo, the likelihood of rain. 
They mentioned the Vallonia’s report 
of a slight fire at sea, controlled in due 
season. 

“It’s a nasty idee—fire at sea,” phi- 
losophized Dugan of the gate. “But 
the Vallonia is a lucky ship—she’s 
stood some things that would have done 
for an unlucky one.” He trailed off 
into reminiscences of some of the Val- 
lonia’s voyages. “It’s luck with ships 
the same as with men,” sighed Dugan. 
Then he smiled. ‘“There’s 


a queer _ 


jagh et 


“Here, Wilson, cateh!” cried Mark, tossing the first smali |u:dle to 
his assistant. 


felly does be comin’ back an’ forth 
on the Vallonia now these six or seven 
years—some kind of a dago he is, from 
Armenia, or Turkey, or Smyrna, or 
Holland—I dunno. But he’s sure the 
Vallonia’s the boat for him—he comes 
an’ goes on her, an’ what’s more, he 
always has the one stateroom. He’s 
got some bug about luck, an’ he thinks 
so long as he has always the same 
stateroom, he'll never go down—a silly 
notion! He engages it for over an’ 
back at the one lick. They’re a super- 
stitious lot, dagos.” 

“Ts it Kelekian?” asked Mark. 

“That would be the name,” answered 
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Dugan, and Mark went away with bent 
head. He wished he could rid him- 
self of the possession the Kelekians 
had taken of him, since it was proving 
to be such an unreasonable possession. 
Queer little bunch of’ men! 
Nevertheless, he could not quite rid 
himself of them. It was the thought 
of them that drove him back to the 
I’allonia’s dock the next day, and the 
next; that made him hold futile con- 
versations with Dugan about many 
things of no interest whatever to him; 
that made him scan with interested eye 
all those who went aboard the Val- 
lonia or came off her—seamen, petty 
officers, visitors, prospective voyagers. 
“That dago I was tellin’. you about,” 
droned Dugan on the second day, “he 
was down to-day. He was goin’ to 
show his brothers, an’ their wives, an’ 
their children the stateroom he’s so 
stuck on. But something broke—the 
taxicab, I think it was, that they was 
all comin’ down in. So they telephoned 


the pier—ye’d think the line had nothin’ 
to be doin’ but findin’ dagos waitin’ 


for their friends. But he. was found 
in time, an’ he wint off sayin’ they'd 
come to-morry. He speaks pretty good 
English for a furriner, an’ he’s a cheer- 
ful, little jumpin’ jack of a man.” 

“What time to-morrow?” 
Mark with excitement. 

“That I couldn't tell ye,’ answered 
Dugan, making a dart toward a bewil- 
dered lady advancing trustfully toward 
an oncoming dray. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” cried Mark. 
He disappeared toward a telephone. 

The department had frequent occa- 
sion to think Mr. Cotrelly overzealous, 
but it admitted that for the one time 
his excess of zeal brought mild dis- 
aster upon it, there were two when it 
had proved valuable. So, having at 
first pooh-poohed his suggestion that 
another inspector be sent to bear him 
company in a raid upon Mr. Kelekian’s 
cabin, it consented. It advised him to 


asked 
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go slow, and it reminded him that the 
Vallonia, flying the colors of a friendly 
nation, could not be searched without 
permission of the officers. To all of 
which Mark gave brief affirmatives. 

“That stateroom which he always 
takes and which he wants tg show his 
fond relatives—that needs looking 
into,” declared Mr. Cotrelly to him- 
self. “Chance, chance! What a chance 
of chances—grippe, Huldah Mortimer, 
and her laces. Chance!” 

His partner arrived; they applied 
for permission to examine the state- 
room occupied by Mr. J. Kelekian, and 
under the guidance of the third officer, 
they sought and found that well-beloved 
ocean abode of the little man from 
Holland. Mark searched wildly, hope- 
fully at first, but with diminishing ex- 
pectations. This was to be one of his 
failures! The three men were not 
clever rogues, smuggling in an unusual 
way, but merely what they seemed— 
three kindly, talkative, funnily affec- 
tionate, little fellows! The berths were 
tossed about, the under steward as- 
signed to this corridor of the ship look- 
ing on gloomily meantime. 

“If there had been anything hidden,” 
he complained to the third officer, “I 
should have known it, sir.” 

“How long have you been on the 
Vallonia?” asked Mark morosely. He 
had ceased from his labors and was 
sitting on the hard, narrow, red plush 
sofa against the wall of the cabin. 

“My first trip, sir, this one,” the 
man answered respectfully. “The 
steward who had this place before me 
made the voyage something like seven 
hundred times, they tell me; but he 
died last winter.” 

“Nothing doing, Cotrelly, old man. 
False alarm,” chirped the man assigned 
to assist him. Mark arose gloomily 
from the red plush sofa, scowled upon 
the innocent room, and turned to leave. 
He bestowed an extra glare at the 
sofa, that being the final object in the 
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room to meet his eye, and started to 
follow the group, while the relieved 
third officer began to boast that it 
would be extremely difficult for any 
such smuggling as Cotrelly had sus- 
pected to go on aboard a ship officered 
like the Vallonia. The under steward 
was still slightly offended, and Mr. 
Cotrelly’s associate was still humorous 
over the collapse of Mr. Cotrelly’s elab- 
orate theory of contraband goods. 
Suddenly the sofa at which Mark was 
frowning seemed to frown back. 

“Wait a minute!” he cried. “How 
does this thing go together, steward?” 
He indicated the red plush object. 

“It’s built into a box like, sir,” an- 
swered the man. 

Cotrelly approached the head of the 
sofa. He slid his hand in the crevice 
where the inclined top and the couch 
proper came together. The top 
wriggled slightly beneath his efforts. 

“This will come out, I think,” he 
said. “Lend a hand here, if you please, 
steward.” 

The steward lent a hand; the top 
cushion was wriggled out of its posi- 
tion, lifted, laid to one side. In the in- 
terior portion thus revealed there was a 
multitude of packages, mostly small of 
size, 

“Donnerwetter !” 
officer. 

“T give you my word, sir 
gan the steward. 

“Here, Wilson, catch!” cried Mark, 
tossing the first small bundle to his 
assistant. “Open it and see what it is.” 

“It’s a chain set with some kind of 
blue stone—lapis, I guess,” announced 
the assistant, while Mark unrolled 
from a larger parcel yards upon yards 
of Brussels lace flouncing. 

Thus was revealed the mystery of 
the cheap prices of A. and B. Kelekian, 
those obliging merchants, those devoted 
brothers. Every year the superstitious 


cried the third 


” De- 
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J. Kelekian would embark upon the 
Vallonia and would stuff into the hol- 
low “innards” of the red plush sofa, 
below the pillow, laces for the one 
brother, gems and curios for the other. 
For six or seven years Providence had 
favored him with a steward who, hav- 
ing more or less free and unsuspected 
access to the boat while she was in 
dock, was able to bring off the smuggled 
goods during the three or four days 
the Vallonia was in port, and to de- 
liver it to the three brothers at their 
affectionate reunion. 

Then death had overtaken this will- 
ing and, doubtless, well-paid tool. 
Whereupon, wasting no time in vain 
regrets, J. Kelekian had_ efficiently 
arranged to have his entire family visit 
his seagoing quarters, intending that 
they should leave the boat with the 
plunder neatly and _ unostentatiously 


bestowed upon their various persons. 
But the chance-blown thread had fallen 
into Mark Cotrelly’s hands, with the 


result already chronicled. The retail 
books of both the American dealers 
were seized, and they showed an an- 
nual sale of foreign goods far in ex- 
cess of the annual importation. The 
joyous seven years were past. 

“Will you dine with me at a very 
gorgeous restaurant?’ Mark wrote to 
Huldah Mortimer after a few days. 
“And will you let me take you to the 
opera? And send you a_ wonderful 
bouquet of orchids? For you deserve 
well at my hands. A grateful govern- 
ment has just awarded me my due 
share of the fines and back duties which 
I recovered for it—not by intelligence, 
not by skill, but by chance, my dear 
Huldah, by a chance that you directed 
toward me! And—I’m afraid you're 
going to be very angry with me when 
you hear that you aren’t to be able to 
buy such wonderfully cheap lace from 
B. Kelekian any longer! But—will you 
come and dine?” 
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HE doorbell rang with such ag- 
gressive and persistent clamor 
that it sounded not unlike a dis- 

ordered burglar alarm. 

Mrs. Cochran, desisting from a deter- 
mined attempt to button a difficult shirt 
waist up the back, flung a shawl about 
her shoulders to conceal the unsightly 
gap, and hurried to the door. 

Outside there was disclosed a slim, 
dark young woman, who looked so en- 
tirely unobtrusive that Mrs. Cochran’s 
eyes involuntarily traveled past her to 
locate the party responsible for the dis- 
concerting summons. There was no 
one else in sight. 

“This is Madam Cochran?” The 
question was put softly and with a de- 
cided French accent. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Cochran anx- 
iously. “Is anything the matter? The 
bell rang so loud it scared me.” 

The stranger, draped in a long, lav- 
ender, cloth cape, and wearing a bon- 
netlike hat of the same material, gave 
a shrug of listless apology. 

“T regret that I frighten you!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” laughed Mrs. 
Cochran relievedly. “Of course you 
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couldn’t guess out here how loud it was 
janglin’ back there.” 

“IT push and push the button many 
times, because my madam tell me to 
make certain that you are at home.” 

“Well, I’m home all right.” Under 
the shawl Mrs. Cochran began working 
surreptitiously at the remaining buttons 
bordering the gap in her shirt waist. 
“Won’t you come in?” 

“Miss Winger said to tell you she 
waits below in a taxi.” 

“Miss Winger, did you say?” 
Cochran tried to recall the name. 

“She says you do not know her, but 
she wishes much to see you.” 

“Well, then, tell her to come right 
up.” 

“She desires that madam will send 
some one down to carry her. She can- 
not mount the stairs.” 

Mrs. Cochran wondered at 
strange request. 

‘“She’s an invalid ? 
you mean?” 

Said the lackadaisical mademoiselle 
in a sort of monotonous singsong, as if 
repeating an oft-told tale: “Miss Win- 
ger has a rheumatism in the knees, and 
is not able for steps which are many 
and long. She likes better an elevator. 
Sut here there is none. She is very 


Mrs. 


the 


Not able to walk, 
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petite—only so tall,” and she indicated 
the level of her own trim waistline, 
“and she does suggest that you will 
have a gentleman to come and fetch her 
in his arms up the stairs.” 

“But,” stammered Mrs. Cochran, em- 
barrassed, “I can’t send any one. My 
husband—the professor—happens to be 
out, and there’s no other man around I’d 
feel free to call on. You're sure it’s 
Mrs. John Cochran she wishes to see?” 

“You are the mother of a child vio- 
linist, are you not?” 

“Of Verdant Cochran, yes,” proudly, 
“and also Fern, her younger sister, who 
is improvin’ in her piano work every 
day.” 

“Then you are the lady she started 
out to find.” 

‘She wants to see about engagin’ Ver- 
dant professionally, you mean?” 

Ere the mademoiselle could reply, a 
shrill shriek arose from below: 

“Felice! Do you intend to keep me 
waiting here all day? Isn’t any one in- 
tending to assist me?” 

Mrs. Cochran stepped out to peer 
over the banister. Halfway up the first 
staircase, she beheld the owner of the 
voice, her thin face upturned, her claw- 
like hand grasping at the railing for 
support. Hand and face looked from 
above as if bodiless and protruding 
from the surface of a big gray muff. 
The muff, Mrs. Cochran discovered 
afterward, was merely the all-envelop- 
ing fur coat of the diminutive Miss 
Winger. 

“I’m sorry my husband is out,” Mrs. 
Cochran called kindly, “but you needn't 
try to climb the stairs. I'll come right 
down there to you.” 

“I'd rather you wouldn’t,” sounded 
the instant sharp reply. “I want to 
talk with you up there. Felice, don’t 
go to sleep on your feet! Can’t you see 
that I’m waiting for you?” 

Unbidden, Mrs. Cochran followed the 
maid to where her mistress stood, and 
between them they half carried the 
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strange little caller to the third-floor 
landing. Arrived, she ungraciously 
freed herself from her helpers by a 
sideways jab of the elbows. From her 
garments there floated an overpowering 
odor of strong perfume. 

“It would have been so easy for some 
man to carry me,” she complained. “I 
weigh only sixty-two pounds, and now 
I’m all out of breath, and my poor knees 
just ache!” 

“If the professor had only been here,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Cochran sympatheti- 
cally, “he could have brought you up as 
easy as a bundle of music. He’s very 
strong in the arms. So much piano 
playin’ accounts for it, I reckon.” 

“But so long as he wasn’t here there’s 
no use talking about it, is there?” Miss 
Winger remarked sourly, but her face 
cleared as Mrs. Cochran ushered her 
into the cheerful Cochran parlor. 

“Oh, look at that darling bird!” 

Bathed in the first burst of sunshine 
that had broken through the clouds that 


day, Fuzzy, the canary, indulged in joy- 


ous twittering. Miss Winger, appar- 
ently forgetful of the errand that had 
brought her, and with the inconsequen- 
tial manner of a child, ran and climbed 
upon the window seat. With her face 
on a level with the cage, she chirruped 
to the occupant in a sort of bird lan- 
guage of her own; then strove vainly 
for several moments to woo the alarmed 
Fuzzy into perching on her finger. 
Finally, wearying of the pastime, she 
sprang lightly to the floor, and fairly 
danced across the room to where sat 
Mrs. Cochran and Felice. 

“You ought to see my bird,” she ex- 
claimed enthusiastically, while Mrs. 
Cochran marveled at the suddenness 
with which the little lady had risen 
above the limitations of rheumatic 
joints. “He’s a parrot from Brazil.” 

Looking about her, she selected a 
wicker rocking-chair that had belonged 
to Fern in her earlier childhood, and 
settled herself into it with the utmost 
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ease. While too tall to be classed as a 
midget, she was still decidedly under- 
sized. Her eyes were almond-shaped 
and greenish in hue, and her hair a 
faded ash-blond. She was probably a 
year or two past thirty, Mrs. Cochran 
surmised, although she might be twenty 
years older or younger, for her counte- 
nance seemed a curious composite of 
childhood and old age. 

“Polly talks just as well as a person, 
doesn’t he, Felice?” She rocked back 
and forth, her voice high and piping. 
“He says ‘sweetheart,’ and ‘mush- 
rooms,’ just as distinctly as you or I. 
But I’m fonder of my Pompon! He’s 


ee yd = AS 





“Tm sorry mu husband is out.” Mrs. Cochran called kindly, ‘but you 
Til come right 


needn't try to climb the stairs. 
down there to you.” 
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a real King Charles spaniel. Are you 
fond of dogs?” 

Mrs. Cochran, striving to adapt her 
mind to the kaleidoscopic change from 
irritability to cordiality in the manner 
of her guest, replied rather remotely : 

“Fond enough, I reckon, though 
we've never kept any dogs since Ver- 
dant and Fern were little tots out in 
Ohio, where we had a big yard, and 
all that. I’m always kind of sorry for 
a dog that’s shut up in a city apartment 
like this.” 

“T don’t feel that way about it at 
all!’ Miss Winger showed the anima- 
tion of genuine interest in the subject. 
“I keep three dogs in my own apart- 
ment. They’re always quite disgusted 
when I take them into the country, 
where they’re obliged to meet a lot of 
dusty, ill-behaved other dogs. I’m sure 


if they could talk, they’d tell me so.” 

She stopped rocking long enough to 
ask who had painted the portrait of 
Verdant hanging on the wall above Mrs. 


Cochran’s head, then resumed the dis- 
cussion of dogs. Occasionally she ad- 
justed a heavy jeweled bracelet, or 
patted her wide lace collar. Her host- 
ess perceived, not without alarm, that 
she had quite the air of an idler who 
might converse on 
aimlessly for the rest 
of the afternoon. 
“Was it about se- 
curin’ Verdant for a 
concert that you 
wished to see me?” 
she ventured timor- 
ously at last, the 
memory of several 
waiting tasks in 
mind. “If it is, all 
her booked dates are 
crossed off the calen- 
dar hangin’ there by 
the piano, so you 
can see at a glance 
which ones are taken 
and which are not.” 
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Miss Winger’s relaxed figure 
straightened itself, and her small chest 
swelled importantly. 

“I do wish to engage your daughter, 
Mrs. Cochran, for one of the celebrated 
Jennie Winger concerts. Doubtless you 
have heard of them.” 

Mrs. Cochran feared that she had 
not. 

“You don’t say so? Well, I’m sur- 
prised! I had supposed that any one 
in the least familiar with the musical 
life of New York knew all about 
them.” 

Her professional manner was in such 
sharp contrast to the desultory one of a 
moment before that again Mrs. Coch- 
ran was conscious of a peculiar mental 
twist in trying to adapt herself to the 
sudden change of front. 


“You are a musician, then?” Mrs. 


Cochran advanced the query meekly, too 
honest to shade in the least her state- 
ment of ignorance. 


“At one time I studied to be an opera 
singer. I don’t take part personally in 
the Jennie Winger concerts, however. 
I merely arrange them.” 

“And how did you happen to hear 
about Verdant?” 

“T read a newspaper notice of her 
performance at the Aftermath Club, 
and decided to phone to the secretary 
for her address.” 

“Yes?” Verdant’s mother politely 
waited for further information. 

“They are always extremely select 
affairs—the Jennie Winger concerts,” 
announced their projector impressively, 
“and I assure you, Mrs. Cochran, that 
your little girl should consider it a great 
privilege to be permitted to appear be- 
fore such an exclusive following as I 
have built up.” 

Mrs. Cochran answered, 
usual blunt simplicity : 

“I’m afraid Verdant ain't carin’ so 
much about exclusiveness, Miss Winger, 
as she is about whether an audience 
appreciates music or not. Never saw 


with her 
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the young one enjoy playin’ so much in 
her life as she did one night for an 
Italian mothers’ meetin’ at an East Side 
settlement house. They just loved her 
music, and she felt that they did, and 
that was more to her than if they'd all 
been duchesses and queens who merely 
listened to be polite.” 

Miss Winger’s voice took on a curi- 
ous, conciliating sweetness. 

“You must not imagine, Mrs. Coch- 
ran, that my audiences, although select, 
are not also extremely musical. And 
rest assured that your little girl will be 
donating her services to just as worthy 
a cause as any of those East Side set- 
tlement affairs.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. 
surprise, “is it a charity concert, then? 
I didn’t understand that you were ex- 
pectin’ Verdant to play for nothin’.” 

An aggrieved expression settled on 
Miss Winger’s elfish little face. She 
sighed heavily. 

“IT do not like to be regarded as an 
object of charity, dear Mrs. Cochran, 
even if my unfortunate position renders 
it impossible for me to remunerate the 
artists taking part in my musicales.” 

“Unfortunate position?” Mrs, Coch- 
ran’s eyes traveled from the neatly 
gowned figure of the maid to the ele- 
gant silks and furs of the small occu- 
pant of Fern’s chair. 

“It is absolutely necessary for me 
to wear modish gowns,” Miss Winger 
explained hastily, catching the note of 
incredulity in Mrs. Cochran’s voice, 
“for if I did not have the appearance 
of prosperity, the Jennie Winger con- 
certs would cease to be considered 
events among my fashionable friends, 
and my means of support would be 
gone.” 

“You’ve nothin’ to depend on, then, 
but what’s brought in by your own ef- 
forts?” 

“Oh, I have a petty allowance from 
an aunt of mine, but it’s really not 
worth mentioning.” And Miss Winger 


Cochran in 
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dismissed the trivial fact with a snap 
of her fingers. ‘“‘To resume, Mrs. Coch- 
ran, I plan to give the next Jennie Win- 
ger concert the fourth week in March, 
and I’m entirely willing for you to se- 
lect any evening that happens to be 
free.” 

“T’m sorry, Miss Winger, but next 
month is Verdant’s busiest the whole 
season, and I’m afraid I can’t let you 
depend on her for any evenin’ at all.” 

The confident air with which Miss 
Winger had broached her subject van- 
ished. She extended her hands in sud- 
den, childlike appeal. 

“Oh, please don’t disappoint me, 
Mrs. Cochran! You don’t seem to real- 
ize what a tragic thing it is for one to 
have to fight one’s way through this 
cruel world!” 

“T’d ought to,” observed Mrs. Coch- 
ran dryly. “I’ve been wearin’ the boxin’ 
gloves long enough myself.” 

“But especially for a little thing like 
me, whose size has always been against 
her !” 

“TI don’t see how size matters so long 
as you’ve got a good business head on 
you. Lots of little women have big 
souls, and draw big salaries, and there’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t, too, so far 
as I can see.” 

“But it was my ambition to sing lead- 
ing roles in grand opera, and my size 
did make a difference there. Every one 
laughed at the idea, because I was so 
tiny. So I had to abandon the hope of 
a great career, and turn to concert 
work instead. And when my rheuma- 
tism began to affect my vocal chords, it 
forced me to depend on the kindness of 
my artistic friends entirely. Oh, I’m 
sure you'll be willing for your daughter 
to help me out, now that you under- 
stand !”” 

Mrs. Cochran fell 
rassed silence. 

“Mebbe the business is makin’ me 
hard-hearted,” she said to herself, 
“though perhaps it’s them jewels and 


into an embar- 
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fine clothes of hers that leave me cold 
to all she’s tellin’ me. I don’t know!” 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“Some of the professor’s music pu- 
pils would be glad to play for you, I 
know,” began Mrs. Cochran, hoping to 
effect a pleasant compromise. But Miss 
Winger cut in impatiently : 

“T must have a name of value to 
advertise—you ought to know that.” 

The reply was gentle, but firm: 

“Well, it can’t be Verdant’s. When 
the entertainment season is at its height, 
like it is now, some of her best en- 
gagements are for concerts got up on 
the spur of the moment. If I set aside 
an evenin’ for you, like as not that 
would be the very one they’d select and 
that would count the most. Verdant’s 
earnin’s—dollar by dollar—are all bein’ 
put away against the time she goes 
abroad to study, and she can’t afford to 
lose none that starts to come her way.” 

“Then you refuse to let me have 
her ?” 

“I’m afraid I must.” 

“Well, it’s a cruel blow to me! 
lice, hand me my smelling salts.” 

Felice, who had displayed not the 
slightest interest in the project of her 
mistress or its outcome, leisurely pro- 
duced a small, cut-glass bottle from the 
lavender silk bag she was carrying and 
handed it to Miss Winger ; then dropped 
a fresh handkerchief in her lap as me- 
chanically as if that act also were a 
regular part of routine proceedings. 

Sniffing at the pungent salts until 
they brought tears to her eyes, Miss 
Winger rocked back and forth drearily, 
her lower lip protruding in a distinct 
pout. But though she caught her 
breath with quivering pathos, and ap- 
plied the handkerchief freely to her-eye- 
lids, Mrs. Cochran failed to respond 
to the signals of distress. 

Suddenly, abandoning her mood and 
her chair at the same time, Miss Win- 
ger approached Mrs. Cochran’s desk 
and formally asked permission to sit 
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at it; then opened a 
leather-bound _note- 
book she was catry- 
ing. 

“IT am ready now, if 
you are, to take up 
this thing in a busi- 
ness way entirely.” 

The change from 
childlike grief to ma- 
ture practicality was 
startling, and Mrs. 
Cochran’s brown eyes 
reflected her bewil- 
derment. 

“That’s a good idea, 
Miss Winger,’’ 
she said, on recover- 
ing her composure. 
“If we make it purely 
a matter of business, 
then there can’t be 
hard feelin’s or mis- 
understandin’s on 
either side.” 

Miss Winger, as- 
certaining from Mrs. 
Cochran the amount 
of Verdant’s fee for 
two numbers on a 
program, pro- 
ceeded to make out an agreement for 
Verdant’s appearance, which she asked 
Mrs. Cochran to sign. 

“And while I’m here,” she said, after 
negotiations were concluded, “I’d like 
to ask you for a list of Verdant’s 
friends and patrons. You don’t object 
to my mailing them announcements of 
the next Jennie Winger concert, do 
you?” 

“Certainly not,” Mrs. Cochran said 
heartily; “though if you’re expectin’ 
Verdant to draw a crowd on her name, 
I must tell you that she ain’t strong 
enough professionally for that. She’s 
popular, and fillin’ more and more en- 
gagements all the time, but it takes a 
mighty big card to draw an independ- 
ent audience, and Verdant ain’t puttin’ 
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“Then what on earth did Mrs. Franklin mean?” she asked amazedly. 


herself alongside of Kubelik and Kreis- 
ler yet by any means, and don’t expect 
to for quite a time.” 

Miss Winger broke the point of her 
own pencil, and asked Mrs. Cochran 
for another one. 

“The guarantee of the name of Jen- 
nie Winger,” she announced, with a re- 
turn to her former loftiness, “is quite 
sufficient to fill the house. Please let 
us run through that list as quickly as 
possible. I have a dinner engagement 
for this evening, and Felice is incredibly 
stupid about hooking me into a new 
gown. We must get home early enough 
for her to have plenty of time for it.” 

A week later, Mrs. Cochran received 
a letter offering Verdant an engagement 
for March the twenty-fifth—the even- 
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ing set for the Jennie Winger con- 
cert. 

“So you see where we’d have been, 
pa,” she said to the professor, ‘‘if I had 
given in for the child to let her services 
go to Miss Winger free gratis. Even 
as it is, I feel sort of sorry she can’t 
take the new engagement.” 

“City or country?” the professor 
wanted to know. 

“Yonkers,” responded Mrs. Cochran, 
leaving her husband free to classify the 
place in his own mind as he liked. “It’s 
a new musical society startin’ a course 
of entertainments, and Miss Sheldon 
was appointed to take charge of the 
openin’ one. She was so anxious for 
them to engage Verdant that she just 
talked her up to the skies to the com- 
mittee. When she phoned me about it 
and found out the child was already 
booked for that same evenin’—well, she 
was so disappointed that she’d hardly 
give in to lettin’ her off even then!” 

“Too bad!” regretted the professor. 


“Verdant’s always twice as glad to be 
on a program with Miss Sheldon as she 


is with any one else. It will mean a 
disappointment when you tell her what 
she’s missed.” 

“T know that,” sighed Mrs. Cochran, 
“but there’s no help for it. Miss Shel- 
don said she’d be in the park, skatin’, 
this afternoon, and so long as she was 
near here, might drop in to talk it over. 
[ shouldn’t be surprised if that was 
her a-ringin’ the bell right now.” 

The professor, in line with the door 
when Mrs. Cochran opened it, saw that 
the caller was indeed Miss Sheldon. 

The elocutionist, entering, dropped 
her bright skates dejectedly to the floor. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cochran, I’m so cross! It 
seems as if I just couldn’t give up hav- 
ing Verdant for this particular affair!” 

“T’m afraid you'll have to, Miss Shel- 
don. If the other concert had only hap- 
pened to be one of a course, I could ask 
to have Verdant’s appearance shifted to 
a later date without puttin’ any one to 
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special inconvenience. But you see it’s 
just a single entertainment, given by a 
woman who gets up one every time her 
expenses mount so high she can’t pay 
“em.” 

“Oh,” conjectured Miss Sheldon, 
“some retired opera singer who draws 
on her past reputation, you mean?” 

“No, the lady that’s givin’ this one 
expected to go into grand opera, but 
her size was against her. So she had 
to take up concerts instead, in order 
to get along.” 

Miss Sheldon grasped at the arm of 
the sofa, her violet eyes widening in dis- 
may. 

“Oh, you don’t mean to tell me that 
Jennie Winger has got her clutches on 
Verdant?” 

“Clutches?” Mrs. Cochran echoed 
the word with such consternation that 
involuntarily Miss Sheldon laughed. 

“Perhaps that was too severe a term 
to use, but we in the lyceum field know 
the little lady’s tactics so well that I’m 
afraid we haven’t much charity in de- 
scribing them.” She continued, in a 
manner, half irritated, half amused: “It 
isn’t as if she didn’t have that rich aunt 
to provide for her. She wants the 
money from these concerts she arranges 
not because she needs it, but simply to 
gratify her cravings for a new breed 
of poodle, or the latest fad in jewelry.” 

“But she’s payin’ Verdant her price, 
Miss Sheldon.” 

The elocutionist was frankly amazed. 

“Really?” 

“Yes, though I’ll own she didn’t want 
to at first.” 

“Then maybe she’s had a change of 
heart since I knew her!’ Miss Shel- 
don became thoughtful. “We'll hope 
so, of course. Oh, by the way, did she 
ask to be carried upstairs when she 
called on you?” 

“She certainly did,” responded Mrs. 
Cochran blankly. “But how did you 
know that?” 


“Because a convenient rheumatism 
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used to be a recognized part of the Jen- 
nie Winger tactics. On her first call 
at my boarding house she insisted on 
being carried up four flights to my 
room. When the athletic chap who 
happens to be my next-door neighbor 
took her down again, she wept against 
his shoulder, and sold him twenty tick- 
ets to the concert at which I had just 
agreed to appear.” 

“For the land’s sake!” gasped Mrs. 
Cochran. ‘‘Masqueradin’ behind good 
old respectable rheumatism like that 
strikes me about as bad as blackmail. 
I wish I’d known all this before.” 

Miss Sheldon took possession of her 
skates and arose. 

“Well, the fact remains that she’s 
willing to do what’s fair by Verdant, 
and we’ve got to give her credit for 
that.” 

“Wish you wouldn’t hurry off, Miss 
Sheldon. Verdant ought to be gettin’ 
in from school pretty soon.” 


“Give her my love, and tell her 1 hope 
some miracle may happen to release her 
yet for the Yonkers concert—but I can’t 


Some one is waiting 


stay longer now. 
She blushed and 


for me in the park.” 
dimpled prettily. 
When Verdant came home half an 
hour later, it was evident to her mother 
that something had occurred to dampen 
her bright spirits. As she busied her- 
self in putting away her books, the lit- 
tle song almost invariably on her lips 
was missing. Mrs. Cochran, seated at 
her desk making out some bills for the 
professor, did not question the child, 
but, as usual, let her choose her own 
time to make her grievance known. 
“Oh, mamma!” she breathed at last 
tremblingly, pressing a tense little arm 
about her mother’s neck. “Why didn’t 
you tell Fern and me before that papa 
had been having so much trouble ?” 
“Trouble?” Mrs. Cochran groped for 
Verdant’s meaning. 
“We wouldn’t have let you buy those 
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new furs for us for anything—either 
of us—if we had known!” 

Putting aside her pen, Mrs. Cochran 
turned and faced the child squarely. 
Tears stood on Verdant’s long dark 
lashes, and her rosebud lips were quiv- 
ering. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter, 
dearie? What makes you think your 
pa has been havin’ trouble?” 

Verdant’s expressive countenance be- 
came still more woebegone. She 
dropped on her knees beside her 
mother. 

“Oh, mamma, please don’t try to keep 
it from me any longer! I’m old enough 
so you shouldn’t be afraid to let me 
know things now. - Poor papa has been 
having a lot of trouble about money 
matters, and Fern and I never guessed 
a word of it!” 

Declared Mrs. Cochran, with proud 
emphasis: “Why, the professor hain’t 
been doin’ so well since we left Connels- 
town and moved to New York!” 

Verdant sat back on her heels, her 
clasped hands resting against her bosom. 

“Then what on earth did Mrs. Frank- 
lin mean?” she asked amazedly. 

‘“You’ve been talkin’ to the minister’s 
wife?” 

“Yes. I met her on my way home 
from school. She said to tell you she 
was sorry to learn that papa was hav- 
ing such a hard struggle to get along, 
and that she’d do all she could to help 
sell tickets for my concert.” 

“But you ain’t givin’ any concert of 
your own!” 

“T told her I wasn’t, but she said: 
‘Oh, yes, you are! Though perhaps 
your mother hasn’t told you yet.’ She 
said they’d already bought tickets.” 

“Mercy me!” Struck by an unpleas- 
ant thought, Mrs. Cochran sprang up 
so suddenly that she upset a bottle of 
ink, and Verdant had to do quick work 
to avert disaster to the rug beneath. 

“T'll get Mrs. Franklin over the 
phone this minute. That story about 
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your pa’s hard luck isn’t true, and I’m 
goin’ to nip it in the bud before it has 
a chance to grow any bigger.” 

At that moment the phone bell rang, 
and Mrs. Cochran, instead of sending a 
message, found herself receiving one. 
Verdant, listening, caught her mother’s 
side of the conversation and guessed 
the other. 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Cochran. But I 
haven’t been sick, Mrs. Ellis—never bet- 
ter in my life! Why, of course I 
wouldn’t keep it from you if it were 
true, and the two families such good 
friends !—But the professor has lots of 
pupils—almost as many as he can man- 
age. Who told you he hadn’t ?—What 
kind of a lookin’ woman was she?— 
Because Verdant ain’t havin’ any bene- 
fit concert, and I want to know who’s 
responsible for startin’ that report.” 

An hour later, Mrs. Cochran, accom- 
panied by a woman friend, was shown 
into Miss Winger’s sumptuous apart- 
ments in the Walsingtonia Hotel. A 
huge parrot in a wicker cage gave gut- 
tural greeting as they entered, and two 
or three dogs, basking in the sunlight 
of a big, triple window, arose and yelped 
inquiringly, then subsided into somno- 
lence again. 

Felice, recognizing Mrs. Cochran at 
a glance, raised shoulders and eyebrows 
expressively at sight of her, but the vis- 
itor was unable to grasp what the pe- 
culiar pantomime might mean. With 
the same bored air that Mrs. Cochran 
had noticed at their first meeting, Fe- 
lice stated that she did not expect her 
mistress before nightfall, and that she 
could deliver any message they might 
wish to leave. She was told in reply 
that the callers were in no hurry and 
were quite prepared for a long stay if 
necessary. 

But to Mrs. Cochran’s relief, it did 
not prove necessary. Only a few min- 
utes had gone by when a latchkey was 
inserted in the door. 


“Pompon!  Friskette! | Booboo!” 
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shrieked a shrill voice from the other 
side. 

The parrot ruffled his feathers, and 
squalled profane salutation, while the 
three dogs arose simultaneously and 
scurried to answer the call of their mis- 
tress. 

Miss Winger, entering the little foyer 
hall, looked like a large exhibition doll 
in her brocaded velvets and furs. Un- 
aware that visitors awaited her in the 


.room beyond, she stooped to gather in 


her arms the favorite among her pets. 

“Oh, you nice Pompon! You 
mamma’s treasure! You shall have a 
new collar—turquoise! Down, you 
jealous Booboo! I’m no mutton bone 
that you should eat me! You lazy Fris- 
kette! I will whip you if you scratch 
at my muff like that. Felice! Felice! 
Where is the little whip?” 

A moment later, though plainly dis- 
gruntled at sight of Mrs. Cochran, she 
came forward and effusively offered her 
hand. 

“My dear Madam Cochran, what a 
surprise !”” 

“T’ve brought along Mrs. Edgar 
Sprudel, Miss Winger.” Mrs. Cochran 
avoided Miss Winger’s handclasp by 
waving toward her friend. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Miss Winger eager- 
ly, her alert eyes making instant note 
of the fashionable and well-groomed ap- 
pearance of the stranger, “and is Mrs. 
Sprudel a pupil of the professor? J 
may avait myself of your offer, after all, 
Mrs. Cochran, for I find that I do need 
some one to fill in between solos.” 

A smile softened young Mrs. Spru- 
del’s rather masculine features. 

“T’m not at all musical, I’m sorry to 
say. My activities lie in quite another 
direction.” 

“T won’t keep you guessin’ as to my 
errand here,” said Mrs. Cochran 
quietly. “I’ve come to cancel Verdant’s 
engagement to play for you the last 
week in March.” 
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Miss Winger’s 
small, pointed teeth 
clicked sharply. 

“What’s the mat- 
ter? Is she ill?” 

“Never better in 
her life,” Mrs. Coch- 
ran answered, with 
increasing calmness, 
“and I ain’t ill nei- 
ther, nor the profes- 
sor, nor Fern. Nor 
my husband _ain’t 
worryin’ about how 
scarce music pupils 
are, and we ain’t 
obliged—any of us— 
to look to Verdant’s 
violin playin’ for our 
supply of bread and 
butter, and we don't 
want folks in general 
to be told that we are. 
I reckon you under- 
stand now, without 
my goin’ into it any 
further, just why 
Verdant can’t play 
for a Jennie Winger 
concert now or ever.” 

“But she’s got to 
play! I hold you to 
your contract !” 

Stamping her foot 
like an angry child, Miss Winger tore 
off her velvet turban, and flung it vio- 
lently across the room, regardless of 
injury to a towering aigret. 

“Holdin’ won’t do any good, Miss 
Winger. And I’m givin’ you plenty of 
time to secure some one else in Ver- 
dant’s place.” 

“You're angry just because of the few 
little white lies I told!) Why can’t you 
be businesslike ?” 

“That may be your way of lookin’ at 
the matter, but it ain’t the way of the 
Cochran family.” 

Sensing the agitation of their mis- 
tress, the dogs barked in sympathy. 


“But she's got to play! 
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I hold you to your contract!” 


“If I couldn’t sell tickets one way, I 
had to sell them another, didn’t I?” de- 
manded Miss Winger shrilly. “I can’t 
give a concert to empty benches, can 
Sad 

“T thought,” Mrs. Cochran replied, 
though without sarcasm, “that just ad- 
vertisin’ it as a Jennie Winger concert 
was enough to fill the house. That’s 
what you gave me to understand, I re- 
member.” 

Miss Winger refused to be cornered. 

“But this time,” she explained glibly, 
“I decided to give your daughter the 
full benefit of the advertising, and not 
mention my own name at all. And I’ve 
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ordered a thousand announcements. 
They’re over there on the table. It’s 
too late to change matters now.” 

Picking up one of the announcements, 
Mrs. Cochran read it, and passed it 
over to Mrs. Sprudel. 

“T can’t consent to your sendin’ out 
any more of these, Miss Winger, not 
if you should offer Verdant every cent 
the concert would bring.” 

“Then I’ll require you to foot the 
printer’s bill for tickets, programs, and 
everything,” screamed the little lady, 
and shook her head so violently that her 
ashen tresses fell about her shoulders, 
giving her the uncanny look of a wicked 
fairy, in a child’s storybook. 

‘In that case I'll take these announce- 
ments right home with me now, and you 
needn’t be bothered as to how to get rid 
of ’em.” Composedly Mrs. Cochran be- 
gan to arrange the scattered pile of 
leaflets into a compact bundle. 

“Felice!” wailed Miss Winger. 
“Come out here and take these things 
away from her!” 

3ut Felice, undisturbed, merely con- 
tinued to hum a melancholy [French 
song from some dim region beyond the 
brocaded portiéres. 

“Felice!” implored Miss Winger 
again, this time with an accent of re- 
proach, then darting toward Mrs. Coch- 
ran, she attempted to snatch the bundle 
from her hands. 

Mrs. Sprudel stepped between. 

“Why not make the best of the sit- 
uation and permit Mrs. Cochran to 
carry away those announcements unop- 
posed ?” 

The originator of the Jennie \Vinger 
concerts stopped whimpering, and flew 
into such a rage that her small body 
trembled. 

“What have you to do with the mat- 
ter, madam? Why should you take it 
upon yourself to interfere?” 

“Because,” answered Mrs. Sprudel, 
as serenely as if she had merely been 
asked the time of day, “I happen to be 


Mrs. Cochran’s lawyer as well as her 
personal friend, and we already have 
against you a well-defined case of ob- 
taining money under false pretenses.” 

Miss Winger’s legs seemed to give 
way under her. She sat down so sud- 
denly that the almost extinguished Pom- 
pon uttered a squeal of protest. 

“Well,” she remarked appreciatively, 
“the two of you are cleverer than I sup- 
posed you were! Take along those old 
announcements and welcome. I have a 
large private allowance anyhow, and I 
certainly don’t wish to be bothered with 
a concert when every one is going to be 
so fussy about everything. You blessed 
Pompon, did I squush you? Good-by! 
Turn the latch to the right, and the 
knob to the left—that horrid door won’t 
open, unless it’s handled just so.” 

Mrs. Cochran, taking her leave, 
caught a farewell glimpse of a smiling 
little figure, squatted in a circle of sun- 
light, and passing a side comb through 
the coat of her favorite Pompon. 

“I’m glad we've settled things, and 
that she took it so well at the last,” 
remarked Mrs. Cochran, on reaching 
the street. “She seems no more respon- 
sible for her acts, somehow, than one 
of them tiny marionettes that’s pulled 
by a string until it dances first this way, 
then that.” 

But Mrs. Sprudel was not disposed to 
quite so charitable a judgment. 

“She's a barnacle, Mrs. Cochran—an 
adroit little human barnacle.” 

Mrs. Cochran placed the bundle of 
announcements under her other arm. 

“Well, there shan’t any barnacle—big 
or little—stick to the hull of Verdant’s 
ship, while I’m around to help scrape 
it off. Come into this drug store for a 
sundae, Mrs. Sprudel. And _ while 
we’re here, I want to phone Miss Edith 
Sheldon, the elocutionist. I want to tell 
her that Verdant is free now to play 
for her in Yonkers on March the twen- 
ty-fifth. She'll be real glad to hear 
it.” 
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A IGRETTA FAIR was _shandi- 
a by her name and her 
face. When she tripped from 
house to house asking for general 
housework, the Carsonville mistresses 
stared at her large, doll-like, blue eyes, 
at the fluffy hair peeping beneath her 
poppy hat like the down of Easter 
chicks, at her eyebrows of India-ink 
blackness, then asked her name. That 
settled all doubts; and Aigretta contin- 
ued her doorbell ringing till one small 
tan boot began to pinch and her plump 
shoulders sagged a little under her 
green checked suit. 

Just as the sun began to slide behind 
the two tall poplars guarding the five- 
by-twenty lawn of Mrs. Cyrus Ken- 
nedy, the work hunter rather timidly 
approached a white-clad woman _bat- 
tling with a scanty stream from a pink 
garden hose. For a moment she hesi- 
tated, glancing from the sun to the spi- 
rals of dust that formed where the 
water struck the unpaved street, then 
she boldly inquired: 

“Do you want a girl?” 

“A girl?” echoed Mrs. Kennedy, who 
had been so long without the prospect 
of help that she regarded the creature 
before her as a candidate for adoption. 
“TF have two girls of my own, you 
know.” 
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“A girl for general housework,” cor- 
rected Aigretta gently. “I can cook, 
wash dishes, and clean,’ she added, 
with precision. 

“Have you had experience ?” inquired 
Mrs. Kennedy, bestowing a searching 
glance at the shabbily gloved hands. 

“IT kept house for Mr. Hepburn in 
the country,” said the girl. “He was a 
friend of father’s. He meant to leave 
me the house and things, but he died, 
you see, and there was no will. His 
third cousins got what there was.” 

Aigretta had not told so much of her 
history before; but darkness was com- 
ing on, and she was in an unknown city, 
alone, and with fifteen cents, a pencil, 
and three gumdrops in her shabby bag. 

Mrs. Kennedy experimented with the 
nozzle. 

“Come in,” she directed at last, brac- 
ing the hose against the coping. 

Aigretta followed her, sighing. The 
house was a two-story brick with white 
trimmings. The latter prevailed 
throughout the interior as well, and 
Aigretta sighed again as she made note 
of the fact. She knew how difficult it 
was to clean finger marks from white 
enamel, and instinct warned her that 
hardwood floors always showed the 
dust. Still, it was nice to know that she 
would be sheltered for the night, even 














“Do you want a girl?” “A girl?” echoed Mrs. Kennedy. “I have two girls of my own, you know.” 
“A girl for general housework,” corrected Aigretta gently. 
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if she did have to make up her small 
iron bed herself and persuade her ach- 
ing feet back to the kitchen. 

“You say you can cook?” reiterated 
Mrs. Kennedy suspiciously, as she lifted 
some chops from the ice box. 

Instantly Aigretta’s demureness van- 
ished. “Show me how to set the table,” 
she said, “and tell me what you want 
for supper; also what dishes you wish 
used. I'll do the rest.” 

The newcomer could not know that 
Mrs. Kennedy already smelled burned 
chops and tasted lumpy mashed pota- 
toes, but some way she found herself in 
charge of the kitchen. While Mrs. Ken- 
nedy explained the situation to her hus- 
band and two beribboned daughters, re- 
cently returned from their afternoon 
stroll in the park, Aigretta limped about, 
raising and lowering dampers, inspect- 
ing pots, and estimating the supplies on 
hand. Incidentally, she prepared the 
supper, which was served with great 
success at seven prompt. 

It was plain to the new maid that she 
was satisfactory; plain, too, that Mrs. 
Kennedy intended to keep her; for the 
silver had scarcely clinked into the 
dishpan before the mistress of the house 
appeared to announce that it was her 
custom to pay seven dollars per week 
for general housework, and that maids 
always had their evenings and Wed- 
nesday afternoons off. 

Aigretta did not mention her grati- 
tude. As a matter of fact, she sighed. 
Her feet felt very, very big, and very, 
very hot, and she longed to go to her 
own room opening off the back piazza, 
but there were the dishes to wash. Per- 
haps the time might come when she 
would dare to leave them overnight, as 
she had done at Mr. Hepburn’s. Now 
common sense dictated the cleaning of 
the four supper forks, the four salad 
forks, the four dessert spoons, the four 
teaspoons, and so on down the long list 
of dining accessories. 

When the last checked dish towel was 
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hung up on the line above the kitchen 
stove, Aigretta limped into her diminu- 
tive brown room, and bathed her blis- 
tered feet. She performed this rite 
solemnly and thoroughly, although her 
eyes constantly sought the stubby pencil 
previously disinterred from her bag. 
When she was satisfied that the water’s 
healing properties were exhausted, she 
dried her feet, tore a bit of paper from 
her washstand drawer, and propped 
herself against her pillows, where she 
figured quickly, eagerly, and anxiously. 

There were no dollar signs to those 
figures; neither were there lists of pos- 
sible purchases—rouge or ratines, lin- 
gerie or lace, hats or headache pills. 
Instead, queer signs and symbols filled 
all the available space. For an hour she 
labored thus, intent and alert in spite 
of her fatigue. At length, with fingers 
that twitched from the uneased cramp, 
she turned out her light. 

“Thank God, I’ve not forgot!” she 
exclaimed fervently, as she lay down to 
sleep in her frayed chemise. ‘Thank 
God for that!” 

3efore three weeks had passed, Ai- 
gretta became of general neighborhood 
interest. Mrs. Kennedy had been un- 
able to keep her good fortune to her- 
self, and as a result her friends ar- 
rived in hordes to view the paragon. 
No sooner did they see those yellow 
curls, those wistful blue eyes, and that 
smooth complexion, however, than 
heads began to shake. 

“You look out,” they warned, with 
remarkable unanimity. ‘“There’s bound 
to be something queer about her.” 

Indeed, while setting the luncheon 
table one Wednesday, Aigretta over- 
heard one of these animated conversa- 
tions, and smiled somewhat mirthlessly 
as she listened. 

Said Mrs. Kennedy to her friend, 
Mrs. Hewlett, “I do assure you, Bessie, 
she’s a perfect love. We just hope to 
keep her always and always.” 

‘Perhaps you wouldn’t be so fervent 
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about that if your nephew hadn't moved 
to his club,” suggested the visitor 
thoughtfully. “She's _ bewitchingly 
pretty.” 

“Oh, I assure you, Rolfe would not 
notice her,” asseverated his aunt. “He 
thinks of much deeper things than girls. 
Aigretta is really more intelligent than 
you insinuate, though. I’m thinking of 


letting the children do their lessons with 
her in the evening. Don’t you suppose 
she might pick up the three R’s that 
She says she’s never been to 


way? 
school.” 

“The very thing! You’re so kind to 
your help, Irene,’’ came the voice, as 
Aigretta pushed through the swinging 
door to the kitchen, “‘so very kind.” 

Perhaps it was well that these laud- 
able sentiments were overhead, for 
they impelled Aigretta to use her weekly 
half holiday for the first time that af- 
ternoon, and it brought her the great 
adventure of her life. 

For half an hour or more she walked 
aimlessly past poplars and box elders, 
past neat copings and dusty, Middle 
West lawns, and then she observed that 
she was approaching high buildings, 
which she rightly took to be the busi- 
ness section. Before she reached this, 
however, she was obliged to cross an 
alley entrance, partly blocked by a tre- 
mendous wooden boot. It bore a hand 
pointing to a shoe repairer’s shop two 
doors up, and the hand suggested to 
her that this would be the correct time 
and place to have her tight shoe 
stretched. Forthwith she entered the 
alley and dickered with the leather 
worker there. 

When the offending bit of footwear 
had been replaced and the accommo- 
dating man profusely thanked, Aigretta 
hastened back into the alley and— 
turned to the right instead of to the left. 
It was as if some powerful loadstone 
were attracting her—she could not have 
told why until she came to a window 
filled with compasses and T squares, 
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prisms and cones, cylinders and spheres. 
Then she stopped and read the gold let- 
tering which spelled, Mathematicians’ 
Retreat.” 

Upon the door was a rectangular 
printed notice as follows: 

Mathematicians’ Retreat has been opened 
for the benefit of all careful workers in this 
science who desire a refuge for quiet, ufiin- 
terrupted work. A nominal fee of ten dol- 
lars per year is asked of all those making 
constant use of the rooms. Those desiring 
any books or instruments to be had in con- 
nection with the science of mathematics 
should enter by the next door. Visiting 
scientists entertained without charge. 

“Well, look who’s here!”” murmured 
Aigretta delightedly, and burst into the 
refuge. 

It was a charming place, she thought, 
with its quiet gloom. Flemish oak 
tables, bearing neat piles of scientific 
magazines, ran down the center of the 
long room, and at the sides, queer, dark 
little alcoves opened off. There were 
second alcoves above the first, reached 
by spiral staircases, and Aigretta felt 
her way up one of these and turned on 
the light above the table there. From 
this point of vantage she could look 
down into the dim alcoves across the 
room where two or three lights suf- 
fused the workers near them in a misty, 
unreal glow. 

In one booth a bent, white-haired 
bookkeeper erased and rewrote, erased 
and rewrote, in an unwieldy ledger on 
his knee; in another, a trim college pro- 
fessor searched frantically through a 
great stack of books in front of him; in 
still another, a grim, Sulzeresque type 
wrote slowly and painstakingly, upon 
innumerable sheets of paper, what ap- 
peared to be an address intended for 
some arithmetical convention. 

The fourth figure in the room was 
far more interesting than any of the 
others. Aigretta took out her stubby 
pencil and began to cover the pad of 
clean paper upon her table with many 
symbols, but in spite of herself, her 
eyes sought and resought the white 
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“You look out,” they warned, with remarkable unanimity. 





“There's bound to be something queer 


about her.” 


serge suit of the fourth figure, who was 
reading by the center table. His black 
hair was combed back from his high 
forehead; his eyeglasses rested rather 
superciliously on his long, thin nose; his 
face was lean and white—not the ema- 
ciation of ill health, but the reduced-to- 
the-last-pound look of the strong, tire- 
less worker. 

After a time he moved into an alcove, 
and Aigretta managed to concentrate 
her mind on the symbols she was slowly 

6 


setting down. Starting with practically 
nothing at all, she came out with an- 
swers several pages long. 

So absorbed was she that the lights 
around her went out and still she con- 
tinued to cover the paper before her. 
After a time she became conscious of 
breathing behind her, and turned almost 
petulantly. It was the black-haired 
man. 

“T’m ever so sorry to disturb you,”’ he 
said politely, “but only members with 
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their own keys are allowed here after 
nine o’clock. I’ve waited an extra hour, 
hopin rr 

“Nine o'clock!” cried 
blanching to absolute terror. 
been here six whole hours! 
couldn’t have been!” 

Without waiting for further confir- 
mation of the statement, she turned and 
fled down the spiral stairs, down the 
long, dark room, and scuttled out of 
the recessed door. Yes, it was night. 
As she ran through the murky shad- 
ows of tree and post and darkened 
store, her breath came in gasps. 

“What will Mrs. Kennedy say?” she 
asked herself over and over again, as 
she frantically stumbled along. ‘Oh, 
what will she say?” 

Her haste and apparent misery called 
forth the compassion of bystanders. 

“Somebody sick, little gal?’’ queried 
a sympathetic driver of an ice-cream 
cart at one of the crossings. 


Aigretta, 
“T’ve not 


Oh, I 


“Who’s after you, sis?” demanded a 
loquacious loiterer under a corner lamp. 
But Aigretta did not answer. “What 
will Mrs. Kennedy say?” was the cease- 
less refrain to which her pattering feet 


kept time. “What will Mrs. Kennedy 
say?” 

“Where on earth have you been?” 
was what she said, when Aigretta ap- 
peared in the unsettled kitchen. “Where 
on earth have you been?” 

At Aigretta’s confused reply, ‘Just 
out,” there was a shaking of heads. 

“I must speak to you, Aigretta,” re- 
proved Mrs. Kennedy, with noble de- 
termination, and she proceeded to make 
a few remarks upon the evils of a great 
city. 

Aigretta retired, weeping, and did not 
stir from the house for two weeks. 
Then she felt the lure of that silent, 
gloomy room, where the bookkeeper 
erased and the college professor tum- 
bled books and the Sulzeresque man 
wrote, wrote, wrote. The fourth fig- 
ure called her, too, for she was young 
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and impressionable, and the man was 
distinguished looking. Consequently, 
when two o’clock came, she put on her 
new black pumps and her new kid 
gloves, and sallied forth with her stubby 
pencil and a five-dollar bill. She in- 
tended to buy a half-year’s membership 
in the Retreat. 

»Her reception there was somewhat 
unexpected. No sooner had she ap- 
peared inside the door than the black- 
haired young man approached her ea- 
gerly. 

“Will you kindly step into my office 
a moment?” he inquired, leading the 
way with obvious respect to a small 
room apart. 

Once there, Aigretta confronted him 
shrinkingly. She wondered what new 
misdeed she had unwittingly committed, 
and clicked and unclicked the hook of 
her bag in nervous apprehension. 

“T thought you’d never come back,” 
confessed the young man, bringing her 
a chair. ‘You don’t know—you simply 
can’t guess—how glad I am you're 
here.” 

Aigretta, reflecting upon Mrs. Ken- 
nedy’s lecture on the evils of the great 
city, smiled uncertainly and allowed her 
glance to stray to a fanciful oil paint- 
ing of Euclid hanging above the walnut 
mantel. 

“When you left—was it a year ago?” 
continued the young man from his un- 
comfortable desk chair, “I picked up 
your papers, not knowing whether to 
throw them away or to keep them as 
we do for some of the forgetful pro- 
fessors. If you'll pardon me, I thought 
you were a high-school girl boning for 
an algebra exam and your stuff just 
scratch-pad work. 

“When I started to chuck it into the 
basket, though, I was paralyzed to see 
something that looked like a new con- 
tribution to the ellipsoidal harmonic an- 
alysis. By gad, it was! Then I ran 
across some new and very clever corol- 
laries to propositions in spherical geom- 
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“Gad!” ejaculated the man again. ‘‘He was no fool—Hepburn. What are you doing now he's 
dead—teaching?” “No, I’m a housemaid,” announced the girl defiantly 
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and finally—finally—I__— found 


etry, 
this !” 

He picked up a piece of yellow paper 
and leaned forward with rigid intent- 
ness. “Davidson’s attempted theory al- 
most complete! With scientists work- 
ing on it for years and years and never 
getting it—with me making it my life 
work—and then you—you Ai- 
gretta blushed as he stared hard at her 
pretty face—“you almost getting it! I 
tell you, it gave me a jar—a tremendous 
jar! As a matter of fact, I’d give the 
whole twenty thousand dollars my fa- 
ther left me if I'd gone as far in it as 
you have. I was so pleased about the 
way I was getting on, too. Who are 
you? What are you?” He rose and 
towered above Aigretta, and she pressed 
farther back into her seat as she-felt 
the strength and energy of him. “What 
university did you attend?” 

“T—I’ve never been to school,” said 
Aigretta simply. “Father taught me 
what he knew, and when he died Mr. 
Hepburn kept on teaching me.” 

“Old ‘Variable’ Hepburn?” cried the 
man, now striding up and down in his 
excitement. “Old Variable Hepburn! 
Gad! Did he really, now?” 

“That was what people called him,” 
admitted the girl, beginning to click the 
fastenings of her bag. 

“Gad!” ejaculated the man again. 
“He was no fool—Hepburn. What are 
you doing now he’s dead—teaching ?” 

“No, ’'m a housemaid,” announced 
the girl defiantly. 

“When you know mathematics like 
that!” stormed the man. “Why, you 
could get five thousand dollars a year.” 

Aigretta’s eyes gazed at him more 
wistfully than ever. “With my face?” 
she demanded slowly. 

The man did not answer. The girl 
was right. She sat and contemplated 
him hopefully as he paced the floor. 

“Do you suppose you could finish that 
theory?” he asked at last. 
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“Of course,” said the girl. “I’ve done 
it. I go over it every day to make sure.” 

“Oh, glory!” groaned the man. 
“You!” Again he stared at her, from 
new pumps to curling hair; then he 
wrenched a square, gold key from his 
watch chain and threw it upon the floor. 
“What good’s a university education 
and a Ph. D.?” he fumed bitterly. 
“What good’s a Phi Beta Kappa?” 

“What’s a Phi Beta Kappa?” asked 
the girl. She rose and peered down at 
the discarded bit of gold, her eyes wide 
with baby wonder. 

“That’s it,” replied the man, kicking 
viciously at the bauble shining up from 
the dark floor. “It represents a soci- 
ety to which you’re elected for possess- 
ing a superior order of brains. Bah! 
Brains ” He stooped and picked 
up the key. “Here, take it,” he said 
suddenly. “If any one ever deserved 
it, you do. I’m going to teach you the 
grip, too.” 

Before Aigretta could retreat, he 
caught her gloved hand in his and 
slipped his fingers between hers in a 
manner that was vaguely comforting to 
her. She liked it, and her fingers lin- 
gered. As the two stood smiling at 
each other, a trifle consciously, the door 
opened, and Mrs, Hewlett bustled in. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Rolfe 
she stammered, until she recognized Ai- 
gretta. Then utterance ceased. 

“Yes’m; it’s me,” admitted Aigretta, 
and for the second time she turned and 
fled from the refuge like a_panic- 
stricken Cinderella. It was now clear 
to her that the black-haired man 
was none other than Mrs. Kennedy’s 
adored and much-quoted nephew. It 
was also clear that she must never re- 
turn to Mathematicians’ Retreat. 

Her good resolutions were somewhat 
impeded, however, by the possession of 
the gold Phi Beta Kappa key. What if 
she should get the measles and Mrs. 
Kennedy should find that key? What 
if the kitchen tank should explode? 


” 
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What if she should be run over going 
to the grocer’s? If Mrs. Kennedy 
should find that key, engraved with her 
nephew’s full name, she would think it 
stolen; she would think And Ai- 
gretta buried her face in her arms and 
resolved to take it back. First, how- 
ever, she purchased a bottle of glycer- 
in and rose water and anointed her 
roughened hands. 

It was not easy to give back the key, 
after all. Rolfe Kennedy again insisted 
upon her entering his office, and again 
quizzed her about her past and her 
plans for the future. Aigretta found it 
very easy to talk upon matters mathe- 
matical. Yes, she meant to write a new 
geometry. No, she had not decided 
what she would do with her greater 
contributions to science. Indeed, she 
discovered that it was rather pleasant to 
be sitting there in that cozy, book-lined 
room, discussing magnificent themes 
with such a distinguished man, and she 
sensed the fact that even if his attitude 
resembled that of an indulgent observer 
watching a small kitten with a very 
large rat, he none the less enjoyed her. 

Sefore Aigretta returned to broil the 
evening beefsteak for Mrs. Kennedy, 
she had promised the nephew three 
things: First, she would keep the key 
always and always; second, she would 
come to Mathematicians’ Retreat reg- 
ularly and do all her research work 
and otherwise in the extra quiet of 
Rolfe’s office; third, she would give 
Rolfe the Phi Beta Kappa grip upon 
coming and going. 

The third promise they put into prac- 
tice as Aigretta made ready to depart 
and Rolfe suggested that she take off 
her glove. The resulting grip was more 
satisfying than ever. 

“After all,” said Rolfe, looking down 
at the pink little face, “it is the nicest 
grip in the world, isn’t it?” 

Aigretta nodded, released herself, 
and hastened home to the steak; but 
Rolfe’s handclasp stayed with her long 
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after she had washed the dishes and 
long after she was in bed that night. 

That grip became a momentous thing 
for Aigretta. She no longer thought 
of how much mental work she would 
accomplish on her Wednesday after- 
noon off—only of Rolfe and his fasci- 
nating handclasp. Would he give it the 
same way to-day? Would it last for 
the same length of time? Would it feel 
just the same? These were the ques- 
tions that she put to herself each time 
she started out. 

Fall passed, and winter came with 
its gray-clad juncos and its furnace- 
heated houses. Meantime, Aigretta 
spent all her wages on clothes and hand 
softeners, and used both to such ad- 
vantage that one day, as she sat at 
Rolfe’s desk, looking out at the falling 
snow and listening to the crackling 
grate fire behind her, Rolfe left the 
array of book bills with which he was 
pretending to be busy, and took a seat 
on the desk at her side. 

“Dear,” he said, “I’ve always wanted 
to see the name of Kennedy tacked 
on to that Davidson’s theory. Fair 
wouldn’t look or sound half so well. 
Won’t you give me the chance?” 

He took both of her hands, and Ai- 
gretta’s body responded with a deli- 
cious tremble; but before she could 
speak, the unforeseen occurred in the | 
inopportune appearance of Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. 

“Aigretta !”’ 
could say. 

The small servant stared back un- 
easily. She waited for a denunciatory 
speech, and it came. 

Turning to Rolfe, Mrs. Kennedy 
pulled her furs tighter and addressed 
him angrily. “And I thought you were 
a perfectly reputable man!” she cried, 
with vehemence. “What on earth do 
you mean by enticing a little, unsophis- 
ticated country girl into your office 
week after week, I’d like to know? 
Mrs. Hewlett told me, and I wouldn’t 


was all the intruder 
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believe her. Yes, I did you the honor 
not to believe her. I couldn’t bear to 
spy on you till it was rumored you two 
were seen walking together quite fre- 
quently. I couldn’t stand that!” Ob- 
serving that her storm did not affect the 
nephew, she wheeled back to Aigretta. 
“Go home immediately,” she com- 
manded, “and take away your things! 
I’m through with you!” 

“Yes, that'll be best, Aigretta,’’ coun- 
seled Rolfe. ‘We'll be married at 
once.” 

“Married ?” echoed Mrs. Kennedy, so 
wildly that two hairpins slid from place 
and rattled on the floor. ‘Oh; Rolfe, 
you don’t—you can’t mean you’d marry 
—marry her? Why, she’s never been 
to school, Rolfe. She’s——” 

“She’s the greatest mathematician of 
the times,” said Rolfe. “Why do you 
suppose she’s come to a matheniaticians’ 
retreat but to work? I tell you, she’s 
a wonder, Aunt Irene. 


I’ve given her the quietest, most com- 


fortable room there is to work in. Why, 
she worked out Davidson’s theory, I 
tell you!” 

For a moment Mrs. Kennedy glanced 
from nephew to her late maid. “Can 
you really believe all of that, Rolfe?” 
she questioned, with affected sadness. 
“Look at Aigretta yourself. Look at 
her! Don’t you know that uneducated 
people often have the most retentive 
memories in the world? How can you 
be taken in so? Do you suppose for 
one instant she worked out that theory ? 
You're an idiot!” 

“What do you mean?” cried the man 
nervously. 

“T mean that any one but you would 
have seen. She’s memorized the work 
of Hepburn, that’s what I mean. It’s 
plain as the red in your tie. Look at 
her! Could I possibly be wrong?” 

Aigretta’s heart sank as Rolfe slowly 
gazed at her, and her own eyes fell 
before the awakening suspicion she 
read in his. 


That’s why 
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“I’m ashamed of you, Aunt Irene,” 
he declared at last, with gallant brav- 
ery. “How can you talk so to me about 
my—my—the girl I want to marry?” 

3ut Mrs. Kennedy had not missed the 
effect of her insinuation. “I'll with- 
draw and let you talk it over,” she sug- 
gested tactfully. “I think you'll be more 
reasonable now, Rolfe, dear.” 

She left her nephew considering Ai- 
gretta’s large, doll-like, blue eyes, her 
fluffy yellow hair, and her eyebrows of 
India-ink blackness. 

“Ts it true you’re passing off Hep- 
burn’s stuff on me?” he asked finally, 
and his expression was unmistakably 
hopeful. 

Aigretta gazed back at him with sud- 
den calm. “Would you love me more 
or less if I said yes?” she queried, purs- 
ing her small red lips. _ 

“Oh, more, more!” cried the man, 
with eager relief. ‘Tell me quick, Ai- 
gretta! Tell me!” 

Then it was that Aigretta, who knew 
more about mathematics, discovered 
and undiscovered, than her father and 
Hepburn ard Kennedy combined, made 
the great sacrifice of her life for the 
man she loved. 

“What she said is true, Rolfe,” she 
admitted, slowly getting to her feet. 

“Thank God!” said the man, sweep- 
ing her into his arms. “I hated to have 
you know more than I, Aigretta, but I 
loved you, anyway. Gad, how I love 
you!” 

They stood clinging together while 
the snowflakes drifted lazily against the 
windowpanes, and the damp coal in the 
grate sang a little tune to the flames. 
Then the man bent low and gave the 
girl a kiss in which fierceness, tender- 
ness, and understanding were mingled. 

“After all,” he added consolingly, 
close to her ear, “after all, this is the 
greatest grip in the world, Aigretta. 
Don’t you think so?” 

And Aigretta merely leaned against 
his shoulder unprotestingly. 
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RS. AMZI GOOCH, our society 
leader and wife of the richest 
man in Temptation, was born 

just for society. Mrs. Gooch was a 
great traveler. She didn’t think any 
more of going to Kansas City than 
anybody else would of going down- 
town. One year she went to Chicago 
twice. It made Amzi pretty hot, the 
way she threw money around, but 
Mrs. Gooch said she wasn’t going to 
sweat and scrub the way the first Mrs. 
Gooch did when all the first Mrs. 
Gooch got for it was the biggest tomb- 
stone in Peaceglade. 

“A tombstone with two figures on it 
ain’t any temptation to me,” the second 
Mrs. Gooch would say, and order an- 
other organdie. 

The first Mrs. Gooch spent her time 
in the kitchen on her knees, but the 
second Mrs. Gooch made her headquar- 
ters in the parlor with a long-haired dog 
on her lap. 

“T never look good on linoleum,” 
she would say, and go on reading. 

It was just about a year ago that 
Mrs. Gooch went to Kansas City and 
stayed two weeks. Before she got back, 
word got around that the social pace 
in Temptation was going to be faster 
than ever that summer. We didn’t 
know what it was, but we knew that 
Mrs. Gooch was bringing something 
back with her that was going to stir 
society to the core. 


NEAL TRUSLOW 


The evening Mrs. Gooch got back 
from Kansas City, everybody in town 
happened to be down to the station. 
Butch Ford had to close up his coal 
yard to happen to be there. 

When Mrs. Gooch got off the train, 
she had a brand-new suit case and a 
tall girl with her. The girl had her 
hat pulled down over her ears and 
was leading a dog the way they do 
on magazine covers. Mrs. Gooch put 
a pair of glasses on a stick up to her 
eyes and looked around. She’d got 
those in Kansas City, too, and every 
one of us on the platform knew that 
old Amzi had kicked like a steer when 
he had got her the gold-rimmed ones. 
sut Mrs. Gooch put them up to her 
eyes and looked around at the rigs, and 
said, “I say—upon my word—I don’t 
understand—where is our coachman?” 

We nearly dropped dead. Nobody 
in Temptation had ever seen a coach- 
man, and there was Mrs. Gooch put- 
ting her glasses on the end of a stick 
up to her eyes and calmly looking 
around for her coachman. 

“Dobbins! Dobbins!” she called, and 
who should come stepping up toward 
her, wearing a plug hat, but Lol Lat- 
shaw, who worked in the Unique Liv- 
ery Barn. She had written on ahead 
and got him to turn out as her coach- 
man. Everybody- knew whose stove- 
pipe he was wearing; it was Lis Culp’s, 
and he had won it in a raffle, and his 
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wife had said that if he ever wore 
it downtown, she’d leave him. And 
she would, too—regular spitfire. 

Lol Latshaw walked up toward Mrs. 
Gooch and took off his hat as if he was 
at an unveiling, and we expected him 
to shake hands with the magazine-cover 
girl, but Mrs. Gooch threw out her 
arms like a Bible picture of a shepherd 
pointing across the hills and said, “The 
carriage, Dobbins, the carriage!” She 
seemed to think that she must say 
everything to Dobbins over twice. 

Lol backed the old Gooch carriage 
up close to the platform and helped 
them in. 

“To Idylwyld,” said Mrs. Gooch. 

“Where they going?” asked Pud 
Ratch, who was first to get his breath. 

“Goodness knows,” answered Buteh 
Ford. “I never heard of it before.” 


But we watched, and Mrs. Gooch 
turned in to her own house. 
They hadn’t any more than got their 


good clothes off till Mrs. Skimmins 
ran in the back way to borrow a cup 
of sugar. But Mrs. Gooch wasn’t in 
the kitchen; she was in the parlor talk- 
ing about Longchamps. Mrs. Skim- 
mins didn’t know them, but she guessed 
it was some friends they had met in 
Kansas City. . 

All of a sudden out of the pantry 
came Lol Latshaw with a short coat 
on. Mrs. Skimmins thought he was 
trying to get out of a side door, and 
she looked at him as if to say, “And 
a boy of your raising! Never a nicer 
woman lived than your mother!” when 
she noticed that he was carrying Mrs. 
Gooch’s new meat dish. Then she saw 
that he wasn’t trying to do what she 
thought, but that he was acting a butler 
instead. 

Mrs. Gooch appeared in the door. 
‘James, James,” she called, ‘‘serve tea 
now.” 

The girl from Kansas City was not 
to know that Lol was doubling. 
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“Sure, madame,” said Lol, and sa- 
luted like a soldier. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Skimmins,” 
said Mrs. Gooch, like a person meeting 
the president. “Won’t you come in 
and meet my guest, Miss Cuttlewish? 
She would be charmed, I know.” 

“You'll have to excuse me,” said 
Mrs. Skimmins. “I ain’t got anything 
on-except a wrapper, and I left my 
pies in.” 

“I’m charmed to see you these few 
moments,” said Mrs. Gooch, as if the 
president of the normal was calling. 
“T hope you will be good enough to 
call again.” 

Going out, Mrs. Skimmins met Mrs. 
Ratch, Mrs. Oop, and Mrs, Ford, all 
running in for a few moments. Mrs. 
Skimmins drew them aside for a mo- 
ment, and told them about the society 
girl from Kansas City. Then all of 
them suddenly remembered they had 
pies in, too. 

One morning all the society people 
of Temptation got something in the 
mail that set them by the ears with 
excitement. Before noon everybody in 
Temptation had seen a copy of the in- 
vitation : 

Mr. and Mrs. Amzi Gooch 
have the pleasure of inviting you 
to attend a ball and reception 
Saturday night at the 
I, O. O. F. Hall 
in honor of 
Miss Azelia Cuttlewish, 
of Kansas City. 
Dancing will be the order of 
the evening. 

Trumpet Job Press. 


From the moment we got through 
reading the invitation, we all began 
planning for the event. 

“By whoops!” exclaimed Pud Ratch, 
“T threw away my stiff shirt last spring! 
A fellow no sooner throws away a 


‘thing than he’s sure to need it.” 


Slowly it seeped out—Hattie Culp 
making Flora Scattergood cross her 
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“Mrs. Gooch put a pair of glasses on a stick up to her eyes and looked around at the rigs, and said, 
‘I say—upon my word—I don’t understand—where is our coachman?’” 


heart and hope to die if she ever told, 
and Flora swearing Eustatia Ratch to 
eternal and everlasting silence, and 
Eustatia breathinz it to a selected few 
of the Sweet Sixteen Club, and the 
members of the Sweet Sixteen Club 
whispering it to the Entre Nous Club, 
the news thus seeping around some way 
or other—that Mrs. Gooch was going 
to have a turkey trot and maybe some- 


thing worse—you can’t ever tell—at the 
ball. 

“My girls shall not go,” said Mrs. 
Culp, like biting off thread. “No, sir, 
they shall not go a step—unless I go 
along to chaperon them. I may go 
and 1 may not—but I’d like to know 
if the turkey trot is as bad as they say.” 

We'd heard a lot about the turkey 
trot, and we knew how awfully bad 
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it was. There was Newt Kennedy’s 
wife’s own cousin, who was a sweet 
girl, brought up on the farm with 
everything that heart could desire; and 
now they say she is in Chicago dancing 
the turkey trot a couple of nights a 
week. If she had stayed at home, she 
could have got Herb Schultz and with 
him that bottom farm. Herb was a 
fine fellow, too, only he did like to 
hitch up to his rubber-tired buggy and 
beat his team when he was passing a 
house. Still everybody has some fault. 

“The young people of to-day are sure 
going to the dogs,” said Mrs. Skimmins. 
“None of them worth the powder and 
lead it’d take to blow ‘em up. In my 
day Rowsers was good enough for us 
—but now the boy has got to put his 
arm around the girl’s waist or he thinks 
he ain’t dancing. The girl actually 
seems to enjoy it, too. In my day a 
girl would rather die an old maid than 
let a man put his arm around her. 


Every time a girl allows a young snipe 
to put his arm around her, the devil 


edges up nearer. You remember Mag- 
gie Strupp—well, that’s the way that 
traveling man got her father’s farm. 
He put his arm around her waist, 
quoted poetry, and said that she had a 
classic profile. The next week after her 
father had made the farm over in her 
name and she'd transferred it to her 
new husband, he threw a whatnot at 
her. In three months Maggie Strupp 
was working in the Boston Racket 
Store. She said she got Sundays off 
there.” 

I wish you could have heard the 
gasps that ran around over the dance 
hall that night when Mrs. Gooch drove 
up in her carriage. Amzi had put up 
the side curtains, and Lol Latshaw was 
sitting on the front seat as stiff as if 
they had cemented his back. 

“Whoa!” yelled Lol at old Mack as 
if he was running away, when, good- 
ness knows, old Mack would stop with 
the least encouragement. 
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Mrs. Gooch got out, holding her 
skirt between her forefinger and thumb 
as if she was having her picture taken. 
Then she happened to think, got her 
foot up on the step again, and settled 
back in the seat. She nudged Lol, and 
he ran around and helped her and her 
friend out as if he was working in a 
grocery store. 

“That is all, Dobbins,” said Mrs. 
Gooch. “You may return for us at 
eleven.” 

You never saw anybody dressed up 
so stylishly as Mrs. Gooch was. She 
had on a black.dress and a cord over 
her wrist for handling her train. But 
the cord wouldn't do it all, so Mrs. 
Gooch had to reach back and kick her 
train around with her heel. It isn’t 
any easy job to kick a dress train 
around on a slick floor, so every time 
she kicked, she had to grab hold of 
Amzi and hold on till he screwed up 
his face. 

Mrs. Gooch took Miss Azelia Cuttle- 
wish around to introduce her. 

“I’m charmed to meet you,” she said 
to Butch Ford. 

Butch isn’t much on society, but he 
does run a good coal yard. Butch 
looked at her kind of queer, as if try- 
ing to figure out the right thing to say. 
“Same to you,” he said. “How’s your 
pa this spring?” 

I reckon the orchestra was about the 
swellest one this side of New York. 
Mrs. Gooch got it from Kansas City, 
and the leader had on a uniform. He 
was a good player, but he had a fail- 
ing for lemonade. As soon as he would 
finish a piece, he would jump up and 
tear over to the lemonade jar before 
any of our society people got there, 
and fish out the lemon with his fingers. 
Then he would take his handkerchief 
out of his collar, wipe his hands, stuff 
it in around his collar again, and read 
“One Thousand Original Irish Jokes” 
till time for the next tune. 

Newt Kennedy was the best dancer 
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“Mel took hold of Azelia Cuttlewish around the waist as if he was afraid she was going to fall, and when 
the music struck up, they went off, walking slow and sliding along, swaying 
their shoulders and looking into each other's eyes.” 


in Temptation, but he kind of felt 
awed before the girl from Kansas City. 
He keeps fine time, but he has to do 
it with his elbows. 
elbows, he couldn’t dance at all. 
When Azelia Cuttlewish came out 
to dance with Mel Scattergood. none 
of the rest of us got any dancing done 
for looking at her. Every year Mel 
went off to a business college and 
studied orthography until his pa got the 
corn laid by. Just about the time his 
pa got the cultivator shovels greased 
and put in the corncrib till next year, 
Mel would come home with a flower 
in his buttonhole and a picture of a 
new girl in the back of his watch. Then 
Mel would get his mail at the general 
delivery window and put flowers into 
the letters he sent back. Next year, 
a few days before the spring plowing 


If you tied Newt's. 


was ready, Mel would go back to the 
business college to polish up his spell- 
ing before applying for a job. 

Mel took hold of Azelia Cuttlewish 
around the waist as if he was afraid 
she was going to fall, and when the 
music struck up, they went off, walking 
slow and sliding along, swaying their 
shoulders and looking into each other’s 
eyes as if there was something there 
too deep for words. Sometimes he 
would go backward and sometimes she 
would, although Newt Kennedy said 
you should never push the lady back- 
ward, wabbling from side to side like 
standing on the running gears, and 
once in a while bouncing up and down 
as if crossing the railroad track. 

3utch Ford stopped right in the 
middle of the floor and looked at them 
hard. 
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“Say, what they doing?” he asked. 
“Can't they get step?” 

Mrs. Gooch raised her eyebrows like 
coming out into the sun and said, ‘Miss 
Cuttlewish dances with éclat. They are 
dancing the turkey trot.” 

“T don’t know who Eclat is, but 
Mel ought to know better. His mother 
was one of the finest women I ever 
knew,” Butch said. 

One by one we went over and took 
seats along the wall to watch the turkey 
trotting. Mel was right in his glory 
and wiggled his arms and hopped up 
and down more than ever. The girl 
would raise her feet once in a while 
and give a kick as if opening a screen 
door that had a stiff spring. Swaying 
and bobbing, they went round and 
round the room, while Mrs. Gooch sat 
in the corner, fanning herself with a 
Sunday-school program and smiling. 

“Mel looks as if he were braking,” 
said Butch Ford, who used to work 
on the railroad. 

When the music started up again, 
Mel and the girl from Kansas City got 
out on the floor and began wabbling 
up and down worse than ever, his arms 
getting tighter and tighter. 

“It’s the grizzly bear,” whispered 
Mrs. Gooch, and the word passed along 
the line like playing a game. 

“I don’t see any difference—only it’s 
worse,” said Newt Kennedy, putting 
his coat on, 

Then they danced one they called 
the tango, one the sea gull, and another 
the Boston dip. We couldn't see any 
difference except each one got a little 
tighter, till Mrs. Skimmins turned her 
back and said, “I'll bet it won’t be long 
before the world comes to an end. I 
see that another volcano has erupted 
in the Philippines.” 

The music stopped and the leader 
went over, turned up the jar, and got 
the last of the lemonade. 

“The last will be a special number,” 
Mrs. Gooch announced. “Miss Cut- 
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tlewish has kindly consented to dance 
Judith for us to-night. You will all 
recall the story of Judith. You will 
remember that when the great Assyrian 
king, Nebuchadnezzar, sent his general, 
Holofernes, against the Jews, the city 
of Bethulia was about to fall. The 
people were starving and their hope 
was gone. Holofernes was about to 
capture and kill them when the beauti- 
ful Judith went to his tent to plead 
for her people. Holofernes fell in love 
with her and gave a great banquet 
in her honor, Then you will recall that 
as Holofernes lay drunk, Judith cut 
off his head and saved her people.” 
“Sure, I remember it now,” said 
Newt Kennedy uneasily. “Then he 


bled to death.” 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Mrs. Gooch. 
“Mr. Scattergood has kindly consented 
to take the place of Holofernes.” 

“He ain't any easy job,” said Newt 
as Mrs. Gooch gave her train a tug 
and passed on, 


When Mrs. Gooch had completed her 
circuit, we were all sitting on the edge 
of our chairs, waiting for Judith and 
the Assyrian general to come out of 
the lodge rooms. The music struck up 
and out they came, but you'd never 
have known them. Mel had on a long 
robe and knee pants and a sword stick- 
ing through his belt. ; 

“It’s the old G. A. R. sword,” whis- 
pered Newt Kennedy, “but I never 
saw that robe before.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Gooch’s curtain with arm- 
holes,” whispered back Mrs. Skim- 
mins. 

The music began going soft and 
gentle, like somebody dying on the 
stage, till you wondered if you had 
brought a handkerchief along. The 
Assyrian general waiked over and took 
a seat on a folding chair on the plat- 
form used to initiate members, and 
stiffened his back as if he was hav- 
ing his picture taken. Mel had his 
collar off and a gold band around his 
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hair, but the wart on his neck showed 
just the same. Mel looked more as 
if he were going swimming than he 
did like an Assyrian general. 

Judith had on short knee dresses, and 
snapped something in her fingers that 
sounded like hulling peanuts. She had 
on a lot of spangles, and her hair down, 
as if she was ironing. The music kept 
going eeessy-weezy-wee, and Judith 
stuck out her neck and advanced to- 
ward the general like a chicken toward 
a new crock in the yard. Then the 
general turned and gave her a haughty 
look, as if she had brought him a list 
of groceries to get while downtown. 

Judith smiled coaxingly; one elbow 
lifted, the other twitched; up went one 
hand, down went the other; out went 
one foot, back came the other; and 
Judith began swinging and _ swirling 
around the Assyrian general, while he 
kept twisting his neck trying to follow 
her. He jumped up and reached for 


her, but she put him back with a sweep 


of her hand. Then she went swirling 
around him faster and faster till the 
general was grabbing at his heart and 
swallowing. 

When Judith had come out, she had 
looked pretty fat, but now we saw 
what was the matter; she had a whole 
lot of veils wrapped around her, and 
now she was taking them off one at 
a time. Every time she went around 
the Assyrian general sitting on the fold- 
ing chair, off would come a veil. 

“They ain’t going to last forever,” 
gasped Butch Ford, but Judith kept 
right on dancing around and around 
the Assyrian general, the veils piling 
up in a windrow. 

Judith came inching up to Mel, bend- 
ing over like a sunflower, and with 
her face in the shadow and her hair 
fuzzing out, she looked like one after 
it has turned black and before the seeds 
begin to fall. Bending over, she shot 
out an arm, crooked a finger, and 
scratched the general under the chin. 
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Then she spun back. Her hand floated 
through the air like a feather from a 
duster, sifted down to her lips, plucked 
a kiss, and tossed it to him. The gen- 
eral took it off his lips with his tongue 
and rose to follow her, but she pushed 
him back with a shrug. 

The Assyrian general crawled to- 
ward her on his knees, while she kept 
edging away, until suddenly she turned 
and came slipping up behind him, quiet 
as a finger of sunlight, and laid her 
hand on the G. A. R. sword. Then 
she ripped it out of the scabbard and 
slashed off the Assyrian’s head. That 
is, that was what she pretended to do, 
but there wasn’t any bloodshed. She 
just held the edge of the sword against 
his neck and pretended to be sawing 
away, but we knew she couldn’t cut 
off his head in a week with that old 
relic. Finally she got his head off and 
threw a napkin over the imaginary 
bleeding neck, while she picked up 
something, put it on the platter, threw 
a veil over it, and began dancing to- 
ward the door. 

“Tt ’tain’t his head,” whispered Newt 
Kennedy excitedly. “It’s a coconut.” 

With the Assyrian general’s head on 
Mrs. Gooch’s silver platter, Judith bal- 
anced the platter on her palm sus- 
piciously like a waitress and went edg- 
ing across the floor, an inch at a time, 
her knees working, her skirt shimmer- 
ing with the motion, and little ripples 
running up and down her back. 

For the life of me, I couldn’t keep my 
mind on Judith and the general. I 
couldn’t keep from thinking how prob- 
ably this minute Mel’s father was 
sneaking out in his bare feet, with the 
old horse pistol, to scare away the 
chicken thieves so that he would have 
something with which to send Mel back 
to business school again that fall. 

The music suddenly stopped, making 
me feel as if I had just waked up to 
find myself all alone—you know how 
it is—away out in the woods and the 
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lone cry of a spy wolf coming faintly 
to my ears, when, in the awful still- 
ness, Judith bent over and kissed the 
bleeding skull. Then the music 
crashed as if the whole pack had flung 
themselves at me. Mrs. Skimmins 
turned pale and covered her eyes. 
Then the lights went off and we moved 
our knees over just to make sure some- 
body was there, and in the tense silence 
we could hear the Assyrian general 
crawling toward the dressing room. 

When the lights came on, we sat 
there limply, like lumps, looking sheep- 
ishly at each other, and wondering 
whom we would have to dodge on the 
streets the next day. Mrs. Skimmins 
was the first to come to herself. 

“Why didn't General Hollowferns 
have sense enough not to give her his 
sword? He might ‘a’ knowed she'd 
use it on him. I tell you nothing good’s 
going to come of this. Just mark my 
word!” 

Pretty soon we found Judith and the 
general out in the entry room chew- 
ing gum and talking about Paris and 
how superior French dancing is to ours. 
To hear Mel talk about Paris, you’d 
think he worked in some of the best 
stores there, but I couldn't think of 
anything else than his father in night- 
clothes, with the old horse pistol in his 
hand, edging along toward the chicken 
house, trying to keep off the broken 
glass. 

That night, getting out of the car- 
riage, Mrs. Gooch got tangled up in 
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her train and fell and broke her wrist. 
Then we ‘remembered what Mrs. Skim- 
mins had said. 

Instead of turning up his trousers 
and going back to business college that 
fall, Mel Scattergood wheedled twenty 
dollars out of his father and went to 
Kansas City on it and married Judith. 

“Serves her right,” said Mrs. Skim- 
mins. “You can’t escape judgment.” 

We had seen all the New York 
dances that we wanted. It wasn’t 
dancing; it was wriggling across the 
floor and taking off veil after veil until 
you wondered if her mother was living. 
And when you are watching the wrig- 
gling, you aren't thinking about the 
great and good -St. Simon who stood 
thirty years on a pillar just to show 
his devotion, and you aren‘t thinking 
about the missionaries who go to 
western China from happy homes 
never to return. No, you are thinking 
if you can ever look a respectable per- 
son in the eye again and what the 
preacher will say next Sunday. 

It’s a good thing there are a few 
people left in this country who think 
about what the preacher is going to 
say next Sunday. They’re the main- 
stays of this country; it’s not the wrig- 
glers nor the veil dancers that do every- 
thing to keep things from going straight 
to blazes. It’s the plain, simple people 
who think that the waltz and two-step 
are good enough—especially if you first 
put a little cornmeal on the floor—that 

the backbone of the country. 


Alas, Poor Hazalet ! 
E. H. SOTHERN, they say, tells the following story with great delight: A 


friend of his sat just behind two portly ladies during one of Sothern’s 
One of the ladies, evidently a pillar of British society, 


renditions of Hamlet. 


best 


turned to the other as the curtain went down, and exclaimed patronizingly: “A 
fine play, of course—for the States—but so different from the home life of our 


own dear king and queen!” 
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HERE were grave disadvantages 
about being six. For one thing, 
people didn’t always take you se- 

riously. Ladies would kiss you without 
provocation or warning; gentlemen 
would poke you in the ribs, pretend to 
nip off Your nose with two fingers, then 
offer you the end of a thumb, in lieu 
of your most prominent feature, and 
expect you to be hilariously amused. 
It was hard, doubly hard, when one was 
the head of the house and the only man 
in the family. Robert felt it was won- 
derful that his mamma and “Mammy 
Lucy,” who had been his nurse when 
he had been young enough to require 
such a custodian, could look up to him 
the way they did, in the face of such 
indignities. 

He honestly believed himself to be 
the sturdy oak upon which these weak 
women leaned, so thoroughly did they 
keep up the fiction of their utter de- 
pendence on him. His mother, who 
was pitifully young to be wearing a 
widow’s veil, had never really thought 
of the possible effect of this amiable de- 
lusion upon her son’s character, and 
Mammy Lucy blindly followed her 
young mistress. Otherwise, it was a 
very charming household, where a great 
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many cakes were baked, chocolate was 
to be seen on the table at nearly every 
meal, and the prevailing atmosphere, 
point of view, bric-a-brac, and viands 
were distinctly feminine. The neigh- 
bors had already made up their minds 
about the type of man Robert would 
eventually become! 

In the meantime, while Robert was 
regretting the insufficiency of his years 
—and the nose grips, clasps, and other 
unsolicited embraces that were appar- 
ently incident to childhood—there 
moved into the adjoining house, which 
had long been vacant, a marvel of a 
little girl named Nellie Ellis. He had 
never seen anything real that looked 
like this small siren. The very loveliest 
of dolls on the morning of Christmas 
Day—before their hair got rumpled or 
the sugary kisses of owners had 
dimmed the damask of cheek and lip— 
were not unlike Nellie in appearance. 
But they had not her fire, her verve, 
her dancing sprightliness—nor that fas- 
cinating loss of a front tooth that pro- 
duced the most enchanting of lisps. 

She had a tousle of curly yellow hair 
tied up on one side by a big bunch of 
pink ribbons. She had the bluest of 
blue eyes, and there was the before- 
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mentioned missing front tooth. It was 
this latter deficiency, if such it could be 
called, that especially charmed Robert. 
It made a man of him by comparison— 


he had his two front second teeth. It . 


was sweet, indeed, when one was feel- 
ing intolerably small, to puff out one’s 
chest with manly pride and _ look 
through a crack in the fence at a little 
girl who was still in the process of 
“shedding.” With such a bond, ac- 
quaintance could not long be delayed. 
He had been told not to preface his de- 
mands with “say,” but this injunction 
he quite forgot when he approached the 
very largest of the cracks in the fence 
with: 

“Say! Ifa ole ellerfant got out’r his 
circus an’ got losted an’ come right into 
your house, what would you do?” 

This conundrum, as the beginning of 
social intercourse, might have proved 
a little difficult, but Nellie really wanted 
to get acquainted. So she put her head 
on one side, thrust her tongue into the 
space left by the missing tooth, and 
considered judicially. Hers was a con- 
ciliatory nature; she could not imagine 
herself being ungracious even to a 
wandering pachyderm. 

“Tf a ole ellerfant came to our house 
when he was losted, I’d take him by 
the twunk and I’d give him floating 
islandth, an’ maybe I’d lend him my 
doll,” she lisped delightfully. 

“T wouldn't!’ And Robert held out 
his “terrible right.” He had _ spelled 
this term from the sporting page of a 
paper, and he always thought of his 
diminutive member in that way. “I 
wouldn’t! I would kill him . 

The siren looked at the man of might, 
and shivered sympathetically for the 
elephant. Robert. was _ considering 
climbing her fence and offering her his 
biceps to feel when he heard a snick- 
ering chuckle—then coarse-grained 
laughter that, for want of a more polite 
term, must be called a guffaw. He 
glanced in the direction from which it 
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came, and there, lying on their stom- 
achs on the roof of Nellie’s woodshed, 
were two beings more terrifying than 
any elephant. 

They were nothing less than the gro- 
cer’s boy—a Goliath of twelve, who 
could shove a pushcart piled high with 
groceries with one hand—and the fish 
man’s boy, a person of equally ad- 
vanced age and physical prowess. These 
two elderly boys were great friends, 
and in their hours of ease entertained 
themselves by teasing smaller children 

particularly those whose parents 
traded at rival establishments. Robert 
had this grave disadvantage in dealing 
with them that trade courtesies did not 
render him immune from their attacks. 

Just now they laughed derisively at 
the potential slayer of elephants as he 
stood in his blue Russian blouse with 
the ruffled white collar. The siren 
smiled, too, still feeling for the missing 
tooth, and Robert felt great waves of 
shame sweep over hiin. 

“Say, how'd you kill that elephant 
when you found him in your parlor?” 
inquired the grocer’s boy, making three 
faces, each more awful than the last. 

“You'd slap him, wouldn’t you, son- 
ny?” inquired the fish boy, slapping his 
friend as one taps a mosquito. The 
grocer’s boy, as Robert’s elephant, died 
obligingly. The pantomime was cruelly 
absurd; even Nellie could not help 
laughing. If Robert had not been ut- 
terly disconcerted by this ignominy, he 
would in all probability not have en- 
tangled himself further by replying. 
But shame and mortification sent the 
blood pumping to his brain, and with it 
the false hope of rehabilitating himself 
before the divinity in whose eyes he 
seemed momentarily to be losing 
ground. 

“Well, [ got a popgun,” he said dog- 
gedly, and the two let themselves down 
from the shed and howled like Apaches. 

“Don’t you waste your popgun on 
him!” they hooted. “Take a_ bean 

















“Say, how'd you kill that elephant when you found him in your parlor?” 
inquired the grocer’s boy. 
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shooter. 
his popgun! He kin kill a elephant with 
his popgun!” 

They danced round him with wild 
glee; they grabbed him; they felt his 
“terrible right”—his biceps struck them 
as a huge joke. They pretended to be 
elephants and lumbered about the yard 
on all fours, and fell “dead” at the feet 
of Nimrod in the Russian blouse with 
the ruffled collar. Nellie laughed, at 
first with polite restraint, then heartily. 
It was an awful moment for the hunter 
when the siren went over to the enemy. 

“Say, how old are you, anyway?” 
asked the grocer’s boy, holding him off 
at arm’s length and looking at him. 

The further degradation of admit- 
ting the paltry number of his years 
seemed the last drop to Robert. He 
could not confess to being only half the 
age of his tormentors; it was too much 
—before her. And yet—he hesitated 
over his first deliberate lie. He was a 


truthful boy naturally, and something— 


even in this thrilling moment when the 
blood swam to his head and the frantic 
wish to rehabilitate himself in the eyes 
of Nellie made every other considera- 
tion dim—something within him gave 
him the chance to tell the truth. 

“How old are you?” again inquired 
the grocer’s boy. 

And Robert, thrusting aside that deli- 
cate monitor, conscience, said brazenly: 
“T’m eight, goin’ on nine.” 

“Gee!” said the grocer’s boy. “Gee!” 
said the fish man’s boy. “You eight, 
goin’ on nine, an’ don’t know no better 
than to talk of killin’ an elephant with a 
popgun! You must be foolish in the 
head!” 

“Ah, ’tain’t no fun foolin’ wid a kid, 
an’ him simple in the head! Come on!” 
And the two friends departed for metal 
worthier of their steel. 

So Robert had taken the plunge and 
told his first lie, and all the good he got 
out of it was to be branded with the 
stigma of “simple in the head.” He 


He kin kill a elephant with- 
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who was the man of the family and 
could read anywhere in the Second 
Reader and some of the easier pieces in 
the Third! 

Without a word of leave-taking, Sam- 
son forsook his Delilah—she who had 
been the contributing cause of his fall— 
ran into the house and upstairs to his 
own room, tucked his head into his bed, 
and cried bitterly. He had never heard 
of that world-old bargain known as sell- 
ing one’s birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, but in the first stages of his grief 
something very like the equivalent of 
that maxim was uppermost in his mind. 
He had lied, and all the good he had 
got out of it was to be told—before 
Nellie Ellis, too—that he was “simple 
in the head.” But when the first fresh- 
ets of shame and wounded pride had 
subsided, another aspect presented it- 
self—an ethical one—though Robert 
would never have recognized it by that 
name. 

He had always felt that to tell the 
truth went with his position as the man 
of the family, that it was up to him to 
represent his father creditably and to 
be a gentleman. But now that he had 
failed to do this, it was up to him to tell 
his mother and Mammy Lucy and give 
up his honorable post and all the good 
things and the fine times that went with 
it. They ought to know that he wasn’t 
“fitten” ; that was Mammy Lucy’s word 
for things that were unsuitable, and 
though it was a “colored” word, he felt 
that it expressed the situation better 
than any word he knew in the white 
people’s language. It was sad to have 
been the head of the house and then find 
out that one wasn’t “‘fitten.” 

Still, the bitter knowledge helped; 
the ecstatic pangs of the martyr are not 
without their fiery consolations, and 
though his head ached and his eyes 
smarted from crying, he was not a little 
proud of his suffering in a good cause. 
Soon supper would be ready, and he 
must wash his face and make himself 
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neat just as if he were going on being 
the head of the house. 

There is undoubtedly some subtle 
connection between cleanliness and god- 
liness, soap and sanctity, a slicked poll 
and an assumption of righteousness. 
Robert, having newly walked in the vale 
of contrition, could not do enough for 
himself in the way of ablutions and 
polishing. His supper toilet, at times 
so cursory an affair as to warrant re- 
buke, to-night left nothing to be de- 
sired. His face shone with soap till 
the very muscles were rigid, and alike 
unfavorable to laughter and tears. He 
had performed a solo on his head with 
a wet hairbrush till it presented the 
slippery rotundity of a peeled onion. 
Then, feeling that he had slighted noth- 
ing, he sat on the edge of the stiffest 
chair in the house to await the coming 
of his mother. 

“Why, Robert, darling!” 

The soaped, slicked, and miserable 
little apparition, sitting on a straight- 
backed chair, illustrated its own trag- 
edy ; no child ever scrubbed and cleaned 
itself like that unless something awful 
had happened. Instantly her mind 
leaped from one to another of several 
dread possibilities. But he was her 
only child, her all; she would forgive 
him, no matter what it was—even if he 
had broken her great-grandmother’s 
Chelsea tea set, and that was a mighty 
resolve, for Robert’s pretty young 
mother was a Colonial Dame. 

He sidled into her lap and tucked 
his head into the crook of her arm, for 
that always made “‘tellings” easier. Then 
the would-be Samson told the tale of 
Delilah and the Philistines that had 
come upon him and humiliated him by 
scoffing at his tales of valor before the 
beloved. He gulped, then confessed 
his crime: 

“And I told them I was eight—that 
made one lie, mamma—and goin’ on 
nine—that made another.” 

The self-deposed head of the house 
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had fully expected that she would cry 
over the shame of it, or put him down 
and walk the floor, but when he raised 
his eyes to hers, he was shocked, as well 
as relieved, to see the ghost of a smile 
disappear around the dimple in her 
cheek. The shame of Samson took in- 
stant flight, leaving in its place a feeling 
as baffling as it was uncomfortable. All 
the Puritan ancestors in him were hand- 
ing down a verdict about that smile and 
the collusion of the dimple. 

He knew that sometimes the very 
worst things children did only amused 
their parents, who found the offenses 
“cute,” and repeated them in detail to 
other parents, who proudly responded 
with tales of equal depravity on the part 
of their own offspring, each seeking to 
outdo the other in a really handsome 
recital. He had actually seen children 
in certain families hang around and 
eagerly prompt their parents when they 
were inclined to forget any bit of awful 
detail. This state of affairs had al- 
ways impressed Robert as lacking in 
standard. And he would reflect in his 
old-fashioned way that such children 
had no position to sustain; their fathers 
were living; they were not, like him- 
self, heads of houses. 

Realizing that his mother regarded 
him as merely wicked enough to be the 
hero of a tea-table recitative, his feel- 
ings were not unlike those of a crim- 
inal receiving a bouquet from a shocked 
yet thrilled “prison angel.” He had 
been wicked—yes, but undoubtedly 
there was a certain glamour about it. 
When his mother met his eye again, she 
had the smile and the dimple under 
perfect control, and her voice had just 
the right shade of gentle reproof as she 
said: 

“I’m glad you told me, Robert, and 
wouldn’t you like to tell Nellie, too?” 

He destroyed several sheets of paper 
before he completed his efforts, and 
when he brought it to his mother, she 
sent it just as it was written, phonetic 
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spelling, punctuation, and all. The pe- 
riods that separated the sentences were 
as large and black as shoe buttons. 

Dear NeEtuie: I tole a lie and a haf or 
maybe it was 2 lies before you to day. I sed 
I was 8 goin on g. I reely and truly 6 goin 
on 7 same as you. I cud not kill er elerfunt 
with my pop gun Mamma says so. But this 
wassunt a lie wen I sed it cause Mamma 
Just tole me. I love you. I wisht you was 
my sister sose you cud not move away. 
am sorry about the lie. From Rosert. 

When they went into the dining room 
to supper, Robert stood, as usual, by 
the door to allow his mother to pass, 
then drew out her chair from the table 
with his customary courtesy. The little 
ceremony finished, he hesitated about 
taking his usual seat at the head of 
the table, which had been his father’s 
place. 

“You may take your old seat, Rob- 
ert,” his mother said. And Robert sat 
down, feeling that sin conferred a cer- 
tain distinction; it was almost like ac- 
quiring a biceps. 

Nellie’s answer, which arrived at the 
conclusion of the meal, held a stab that 
made him again hesitate over further 
moral delinquencies. But when he met 
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her next day, his fall did not seem to 
have made any perceptible difference in 
her favor. The letter read: 

Dear Rossutt: I knew it wassunt so 
when you sed it. Your Mamma tole my 
Mamma how ole you wer. My brother 


Gorge is reely 8. he is big. 
From NELLIE. 


For some time after the great white- 
lie episode, Robert continued to dwell 
happily in an atmosphere of pharisaical 
smugness. He had laid claim to an ad- 














“It’s queer how they sp’ile him. Now, if his father'd ’a’ lived, he never would have been brought up like 
that—always a-praisin’ him for something he never done, an’ three lumps 
of sugar in every cup of chocolate he drinks.” 
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vanced and honorable age before his 
tribal enemies, the grocer’s boy and fish 
man’s boy, and behold! Nellie, the siren, 
had known all the time that he was 
perjuring himself like a gentleman and 
not only had she condoned the offense, 
but seemed to think more of him than 
ever. He had suffered what he sup- 
posed to be a proper and immediate re- 
morse—done penance to himself with 
water, soap, and hairbrush; and _ his 
mother had apparently thought no more 
of it than Nellie, telling her friends how 
“cunning” he had been, when they came 
to tea. 

Mammy Lucy had positively doted on 
him for his sin, and said: “Bress de 
chile! But he sho’ly am smaht not to 


tell his truly age to dem ruffians, if dey 
take ’vantage ob him.” And while Rob- 
ert was puzzled to know where his 
“smartness” had come in, inasmuch as 
he had told the lie from cowardice, still 
it was gratifying to have that interpre- 


tation put on it. 


His mother seemed more disposed to, 


indulge him than ever, entering into ne- 
gotiations with him for the permanent 
abandonment of Russian-blouse suits 
and the adoption of sailor clothes, 
which, as every one knows, placed him 
well along in years. And while Robert 
felt in his heart that he had been no 
hero and that there had been nothing 
creditable in his conduct, he very natu- 
rally asked himself why he should 
trouble to be good when wickedness 
flourished like the green bay tree. 

He had vague plans for a far-off 
reformation. He would be good at 
some future time, when a reform policy 
did not interfere with the immediate 
business in hand. With sailor suits to 
be made up, he would want to talk 
largely and imposingly about his age to 
Miss Diggs, the seamstress. Miss Diggs 
did not seem to share the admiration 
of the home circle for its leading mem- 
ber. In fact, he had once heard her 
refer to him as “that little shrimp.” 
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Now, if he could only persuade Miss 
Diggs to cut his suits on a seven-year- 
old pattern, instead of a five-year size, 
as she had last time, his cup of happi- 
ness would be running over. But he 
had his misgivings., Miss Diggs had an 
appalling way of looking at one through 
the thickest of spectacles and shriveling 
up what years and dignity one had to 
one’s credit. Robert longed to charm 
the perverse fancy of Miss Diggs, to 
conquer her as he did the rest of his 
small world. Not that the lady pre- 
sented intrinsic attractions, but that she 
was inaccessible. Let ladies who are 
too easily won take note of the poten- 
tial Alexander, sighing for new worlds 
to conquer, in every male. 

With the following Monday came 
Miss Diggs, a bolt of blue linen, and a 
buttonhole maker! Robert thought this 
would prove to be some sort of sewing- 
machine appliance, but the buttonhole 
maker proved to be a person like Miss 
Diggs, only more so. He approached 
the twain in the sewing room with a 
bravery of front he was far from feel- 
ing; he forced his stride to the limit, 
he swung his shoulders, he talked deep, 
he thrust his hands beneath the tails 
of his Russian blouse. 

His “good morning” included Miss 
Diggs and her sinister colleague. 

“Now I thought, as I'd growed so 
much since you’d made these clothes, 
maybe you’d let me have a seven-year- 
old pattern this time,” he ventured. 

“You have?” said Miss Diggs, with 
a marked lack of conviction. “Well, 
me and Miss Weathers, here, was just 
a-calculatin’ how we'd have to fold in 
that five-year-old pattern to fit you. 
We ain’t noticed the growth you speak 
of at all—seems the other way about 
to us.” 

And the two Fates, with thread and 
shears, began to confer over the same 
old five-year-old pattern he remembered 
so well. Robert began to have some- 
thing of the feeling of an orator who 
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notices that the applause is coming 
chiefly from the section of the house 
where his family is sitting. 

Slowly there began to dawn on him 
a realization that somewhere—say, out 
in the world, too far for the light of 
the sitting-room lamp to shine—there 
was a vague, unmapped country, peo- 
pled by Diggs and Weathers who 
judged one by a wholly different stand- 
ard from the inhabitants of the—Rob- 
ert thought of home as the Friendly 
Lamp Country. His misdemeanors did 
not furnish these aliens with pretty 
prattle for their tea tables; they did not 
think his white lies “cute” ; they did not 
find his tall talk, from the safe pre- 
cincts of his mother’s back yard—to 
boys who could have annihilated him 
with a punch—funny. And the worst 
of it was that Robert knew that the esti- 
mate of these chilly onlookers was the 
proper one. 


The sailor suits—cut on the five-year- 
old pattern, which fitted perfectly, puff 
and swell as he might—were all but 
finished. The last fitting confirmed his 
worst suspicions that, judged by a cool, 


discriminating world—out there be- 
yond the friendly rays of the sitting- 
room lamp—he was undeniably small 
for his age. He was in no mood for the 
plaudits of his mother and Mammy 
Lucy over nothing at all; he was in no 
mood for the smiling blandishments of 
the siren, Nellie Ellis. His puritanical 
conscience, which had long slumbered, 
was awake. He had stern questions to 
put to himself, and chief among them 
was: Why should he, who was six, 
going on seven, wear a five-year-old 
suit? 

As he pondered these things, in his 
old, unused day nursery adjoining the 
sewing room, pasting pictures in a 
scrap-book meanwhile, the answer came 
to him from the camp of the enemy, 
the enemy who dwelt outside the bor- 
ders of the Friendly Lamp Country. 

“Tt’s queer how they sp’ile him. Now, 
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if his father’d ’a’ lived, he never would 
have been brought up like that—always 
a-praisin’ him for something he never 
done, an’ three lumps of sugar in every 
cup of chocolate he drinks. N’ wonder 
he’s no bigger’n a cockroach.” 

“T only hope they won’t live to regret 
it,” the buttonhole maker remarked, 
with such keen relish as almost to belie 
her charitable hopes. ‘But where’s he 
goin’ to git any grit from, an’ him ex- 
cused from everythin’ he don’t want to 
do? And they laughin’ fit to kill at 
every story he tells, like it was some- 
thin’ smart. M’ nephew that runs New- 
man’s fish cart sez he told him he could 
kill a elephant with a popgun. ’F I’d 
spun ’um like that when I was a child, 
I know where they’d uv attended to 
me.” 

“An’ did you notice, the other day, 
the cyclone he raised when she took a 
splinter out’n his finger? You'd ’a’ 
thought she was a-killin’ him, and that 
boy’s a soldier’s son. His father fit 
right through the Spanish-American 
war.” 

But Robert could stand no more bul- 
letins from the camp of the enemy. He 
sneaked out of the room, down the back 
stairs, and sat forlornly on a bench in 
the garden. So people thought he was 
acoward! That he, a soldier’s son, was 
afraid to have a splinter taken out of 
his finger! Well, it was true! He 
hated pain, and he was deadly afraid of 
things. He shivered through all his 
small body as he thought of the grind 
and torture of pain, of the pounding of 
his heart from fear. He had always 
been like that, as far back as he could 
remember. When things frightened or 
hurt him, he hid his face or ran away 
from them. 

He thought so long and so hard about 
these things that his feet, dangling a 
foot above the ground from the garden 
bench, went to sleep, and “pins and 
needles” began to prick his toes. Still 
Robert thought, and the final result of 
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his cogitations amounted to this: If a 
boy was afraid and really a coward, yet 
if he acted like he wasn’t, then no one 
could blame him. 

He knew now what he was going to 
do—he was going to pretend he was 
brave as a lion. The very next time 
anything requiring courage came along, 
he wouldn’t run, he wouldn’t hide his 
head; he’d stay exactly as if he wasn’t 
afraid and liked it. And with this tre- 
mendous resolution, he felt his chest 
swell, and the first of the new sailor 
suits, which he happened to be wearing, 
actually felt a trifle snug. 

But opportunity did not follow close 
upon resolution; chances to be thrill- 
ingly heroic did not come often to a boy 
in Tannersville. Of course, there were 
teeth to be pulled, splinters to be re- 
moved, castor oil to be taken, but these 
didn’t really count. Robert, in his thirst 
for valor, wanted something like the 
adventures in his fairy books, which 
abounded in tales of beautiful maidens 
to be rescued from dragons, witches, 
cruel uncles, ogres, and enchanted for- 
ests. And while every resident believed 
that Tannersville was the nicest suburb 
in the world, these elements of romance 
were conspicuously missing from its 
lawns, its paved streets, its wholly or 
semidetached dwellings. 

There were other forms of literature, 
rich in opportunity, that were discussed 
by older boys during the noon recess 
at school. These told of train robbers, 
of Indians, of bad men who needed kill- 
ing and who got their just deserts from 
heroes of ten or eleven, but these stories 
were not highly esteemed by one’s 
mother, when repeated to her. She 
called them “foolish,” and certainly 
there were no Indians, train robbers, or 
bad men in Tannersville, any more than 
there were ogres, wicked uncles, or 
dragons. No one required rescuing; 
chances to be brave were at a premium. 

The last sailor suit was done, and the 
two Fates, Diggs and Weathers, with 
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shears and thread, packed up the ap- 
pliances of their trade and prepared to 
move on to the next house where sew- 
ing was to be done. The seamstress! 
The buttonhole maker! The very 
sound of these titles, representing as 
they did the scouts of the enemy’s coun- 
try, had a sinister import. Miss Diggs 
showed a faint trace of relenting on the 
last day. She was wrapping up the old 
five-year-old pattern and grimly chew- 
ing basting thread. As she finished the 


neat bundle, she shook it, half playfully, 
half threateningly, at Robert. 

“Don’t let me ketch you takin’ this 
You git out 


pattern ag’in, next year. 
and grow.” 

“Yes, you git out and grow,” croaked 
the buttonhole maker. ‘Do somethin’ 
big, quit cryin’ when you're hurt— 
that'll start you, see-if it don’t. Fust 
thing you know, your mother’ll have to 
put a brick on your head to keep you 
down.” 

They shook hands with him primly. 
Robert was as much flattered as if he 
had been noticed by royalty. 

So the Fates hadn’t even noticed that 
he had begun his campaign of reform. 
True, nothing worth while had _ pre- 
sented itself, but he was keeping his 
hand in in little ways. In imagination, 
he saw himself rush out and catch Doc- 
tor Adams’ horse, which once could not 
be depended on to stand without hitch- 
ing; but the horse seemed to have re- 
formed, simultaneously with Robert. 
From a mettlesome beast that offered 
untold opportunities for neighborly 
valor, it had now become staid as a 
plow horse. And though he watched 
it for hours, it never budged, and Rob- 
ert would have to compromise with 
himself on going upstairs, alone, in the 
dark. 

He learned to row with one oar, and 
paddled about, when he wanted to be 
doing dozens of other things, in the 
hope of rescuing some one; Nellie, per- 
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haps, though her mother took precious 
care that the siren never went near the 
lake unless duly guarded by caretak- 
ers. 

Nellie seemed to like him well 
enough as a simple citizen, devoid of 
the halo of heroism, but Robert had 
no further joy in her smiles; he wanted 
to rescue her, and she continued to 
walk sedately in the ways of safety, 
a nurse on one side and an admiring 
relative on the other. It was a cruel 
state of affairs when a man wanted 
to kill a dragon that “breathed forth 
smoke and flame’’—according to the 
eminent authorities in his fairy book 
—and then was forced to take castor 
oil without a grimace, because there 
was nothing more heroic in sight. It 
was a sad world. 

And the worst of it was that these 
small, unnoticed, and unsung heroisms 
were not at all easy of accomplishment. 
When a big boy knocked one down in 
the play yard at school, and a skinned 
knee and a bruised kneecap was the 
result, it-would have been a comfort to 
shriek one’s pain aloud to high heaven. 
But to smile at the big boy and say in 
a generous way that it didn’t matter, 
was hard, very hard, and there wasn’t 
even a shred of glory attached to it. 
Nevertheless, it was practice for the 
great event, whatever it might be and 
whenever it might come—from a 
dragon “breathing forth smoke and 
flame” to throwing a hand grenade into 
a fire, like the children in the illus- 
trated advertisement. 

School was going to close. Perhaps 
something would happen during vaca- 
tion. Robert had kept himself very 
fit, rowing on the lake, taking his 
dumb-bell exercise regularly, punching 
the bag at the school gym. There 
could be no two opinions about it— 
those last sailor suits, cut on Diggs’ 
old, reliable, five-year-old pattern, were 
growing decidedly tight! 

Then came the closing of school, and 
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with it Robert’s high hopes of being 
transferred from the first grade to the 
second. The school in question being 
an academic institution with a primary 
grade, it prepared for several big uni- 
versities, and the residents of Tanners- 
ville who could afford it sent their chil- 
dren there with a delightful feeling of 
shifting the responsibility. The Tan- 
nersville Academy stood well. 

On the eventful day of the closing 
exercises, a strange thing occurred. 
The graduates had got their certifi- 
cates. The principal had bidden them 
go forth and be a credit to the acad- 
emy in the great institutions of learn- 
ing for which they were bound. Then 
he said that something entirely new 
in the history of the academy was 
about to take place, but that he had not 
decided upon this innovation without 
consulting the faculty, who had given 
its cordial assent. During the last 
school term, he continued, the progress 
of one boy—one of the primary boys 
—in the matter of character building 
and self-control had been so conspicu- 
ous that it had impressed itself not 
only on the faculty, but on the entire 
school; and it was proposed to issue 
a certificate yearly to any other pupil 
whose achievement along these lines of 
self-control and character building 
would equal that of the boy who had 
won the admiration alike of pupils and 
faculty. , 

Robert sat politely erect in his chair, 
not understanding very much of what 
the principal said. Heads began to 
turn, and pupils to nudge each other, 
and the principal went on. He told 
how this boy had been hurt in the play- 
ground, and had never made an outcry; 
how the whole matter would have es- 
caped attention if the big boy who 
had accidentally thrown him down had — 
not reported it; how the little boy had 
said nothing, even when the injured 
leg had required. the services of a 
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doctor; how this same little boy was 
always courteous, always a gentleman, 
never rude, never selfish. 

Then Robert heard his own name, 
but it didn’t mean anything in partic- 
ular to him. Doubtless he was in some 
way connected with this splendid boy, 
but he couldn’t think exactly how. Boys 
who were sitting near him began to 
shove him to his feet and push him 
down the aisle of the auditorium. 

Robert was pale, and his knees were 
shaky; most unheroic was the behavior 
of his heart, pounding somewhere in 
the region of his best, close-of-school 
cravat. The boys had shoved him out 
to take that certificate, and the boy it 
belonged to would be along presently. 
It was a dreadful moment, like some 
hideous nightmare trick that seems 
true at the time, for all its wild ab- 
surdity. But Doctor Morgan, the prin- 
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cipal, was smiling down on him en- 
couragingly, even advancing a step or 
two and holding out the imposing-look- 
ing document when he saw the panic 
Robert was in. 

Then the great, splendid truth began 
to dawn on Robert. There wasn’t any 
other boy—the certificate belonged to 
him! And being heroic, as the princi- 
pal said, did not consist in slaying 
dragons, in waiting about to catch 
horses that didn’t run away, in pad- 
dling around in a boat to save little 
girls whose mothers never let them go 
near the water; it consisted in doing 
well all the hard, stupid, irksome things 
that seemed so dull and uninteresting 
at the time. 

Robert, with the five-year-old sailor 
suit binding him at every seam, took 
the portentous document and walked 
smilingly back to his seat. 














Scriptural Authority 
RS. LANSING’S cook, Hester, “a lady of color,” is a shouting old-time 
Methodist, and very clear in her mind as to all religious and theological 


duties and tenets. 


On a recent occasion she was 


**spoundin’” to her little 


assistant, Mandy, the proper way of keeping the Sabbath. 


“You is to holler unto de Lord, Mandy,” she said. 
“Member de Sabba’ day an’ holler it!” 


mandment in de Bible says, honey. 


“Dat’s just what de com- 
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T was in the spring of my thirty-fifth 
year that I, Mortimer Dolcott, Eng- 
lish gentleman, awoke one morning 

to find that I had not a shilling in the 
world that I could call my own. How 
I lost my inheritance—Dolcott Castle 
included—through a damnable trick of 
the law’s with a thieving cousin behind 
it, I shall not linger on, for the result 
is all that concerns my story. 

I had just three months of grace be- 
fore I must leave Dolcott Castle. After 
that, I had no prospects of either home 
or money. There was but one course 
open to me. The question to be care- 
fully considered was how to pursue it. 

Until this unfortunate crisis in my 
affairs, I had thought but little of mar- 
riage. In the natural course of events, 
I should no doubt have found in society 
an English gentlewoman qualified to fill 
the position of mistress of Dolcott Cas- 
tle. But under the changed circum- 
stances, and pressed for time as I was, 
my mind turned naturally to an Ameri- 
can. 

I knew just then but one American 
who was possible, unmarried, and en- 
joying an income. She was also.imme- 
diately accessible—being less than three 
miles away—young, and not unattrac- 
tive. Then, too, I liked her. But in 
spite of the fact that she was a friend 
of Lord Halby’s—who frankly admired 
her—and well educated, she was ob- 
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viously a plebeian. When he had intro- 
duced us, she had offered her hand and 
remarked briskly : 

“So glad to meet you, Mr. Dolcott. 
Will you give me permission to photo- 
graph the woodbine on the south wing 
of the castle? It’s an exquisite thing!” 

Afterward Halby had said: “She is 
a great photographer, you know. Takes 
extremely artistic pictures. She has 
come over expressly to get the Surrey 
Hills.” 

“Has she any family?” I had asked. 

“Any one of consequence, you 
mean?” 

“Yes.” I had been surprised to find 
myself awaiting his answer with a cer- 
tain degree of interest. 

“No,” he had replied. “Her father 
was a Chicago merchant, successful and 
well to do, but unmistakably a mer- 
chant; and her mother was a clerk in 
his store before the marriage. They are 
both dead.” 

I had seen Miss Peters four times 
since then, and each time I had liked her 
better, but of course I should not have 
considered marrying her had it not been 
for my sudden necessity. 

I was not mercenary; Miss Peters’ 
money was not sufficient to tempt a 
mercenary man. She was by no means 
rich, just comfortably off, but I did not 
seek: wealth—I was merely grappling 
with an unforeseen disaster in the only 
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way possible to me. No Dolcott had 
ever earned a living. 

I began at once to woo Miss Peters. 
She was staying at a summer boarding 
house in the Surrey Hills, within walk- 
ing distance of the castle. I saw her 
every day, but only in the evenings, as 
she persisted in’ saying she was busy 
in the mornings and afternoons. At 
first I thought this coquetry, a feminine 
reluctance to letting the suit progress 
too swiftly. But walking toward Has- 
lemere at noon one day, I saw, far up 
near the top of a dead, leafless tree, the 
figure of a woman. As I approached, 
I grasped the fact that 
she was maintaining her 
position there by strad- 
dling a stout limb. I no- 
ticed that she balanced 
herself with the ease of a 
tight-rope walker. She 
was pointing a black ob- 
ject, which I inferred to 
be a camera, at a group 
of cottages on the crest 
of a hill. The woman 
was Miss Peters. 

The spectacle was so 
undignified, so unlady- 
like, so utterly impossi- 
ble to associate with my 
wife, that I walked right 
on past the tree with my 
eyes on the distant Jand- 
scape, taking no notice 
whatever of her pres- 
ence. But fearing lest 
this reproof should not 
be sufficient, I decided to 
speak to her on the sub- 
ject. When, however, I 
discovered indirect- 
ly that she had not seen 
me pass, and realized 
that time was _ rapidly 
flying, I concluded to 
wait until we were en- 
gaged. Then I would 
tell her that she carried 
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her hobby to a fanatical extreme, and 
that I could not, of course, permit her 
to spend her time in such a manner 
when she became my wife. I had said 
very little to her about this, preferring 
to mark my disapproval by a significant 
silence.- I pointedly changed the sub- 
ject when she mentioned her photog- 
raphy, and there came to be a tacit un- 
derstanding between us that the topic 
was one to be avoided. 

The days passed, and our intimacy 
grew, until one evening, when we were 
strolling together in the garden, Miss 
Peters said: 


~—-—~“_» “Zee 
WA RTT Coc 
“She was pointing a black object, which I inferred to be a camera, at a 
group of cottages on the crest of a hill.” 
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“IT am going home to-morrow, Mr. 
Dolcott.” 

I controlled my surprise and quietly 
asked her why. 

“Because I have accomplished what I 
came for.” 

There was a pause, while the birds 
sang about us and the flowers nodded 
in the breeze. Then I asked Miss Pe- 
ters to marry me. Very calmly, very 
gravely, concealing her gratification be- 
neath a gentle dignity, Miss Peters ac- 
cepted me. . 

I told her of my poverty. She had 
known it all along, and she did not care. 
She immediately became occupied in 
planning the honeymoon. 


“T do not like even short engage- . 


ments,” she said. “So if you are will- 
ing to be married at once, I can take 
you back with me, and we can spend 
our honeymoon in the Berkshires.” 
Miss Peters—I must now call her 
Harriet—was not without a certain 


fondness for joking, so I laughed good- 
naturedly at her expression, “take you 


back with me.” As to the honeymoon, 
I did not like the idea of spending it 
in America, but I thought it natural 
enough that she should want to make 
her own country a farewell trip before 
settling down permanently in England. 
She would, of course, enable me to re- 
deem Dolcott Castle at once. It was 
arranged that we should be married 
the following week, and I indulgently 
consented to America. 

“But why the Berkshires?” I asked. 

“T want to get Greylock Mountain, 
Mortimer. I have made several at- 
tempts, but I am not satisfied with any 
of them. I want to try again, and the 
foliage is perfect now.” 


I answered coldly that if the Berk- . 


shires were particularly desirable at this 
time of year, and she especially wished 
to see them, we would spend a few 
days there. She looked at me rather 
oddly, I thought, as if not quite sure of 
my meaning, but she said nothing. In 
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a week she would be my wife; I, too, 
would say nothing. 

“We will, of course, be married in 
Dolcott Castle; in the room, Harriet, 
where my mother, my grandmother, and 
my great-grandmother became Dol- 
cotts.” 

The next day Harriet appeared at 
the castle, telling the servants not to 
disturb me, as she merely wished to 
take a few pictures on the ground floor. 
I overheard her, for I was reading in 
the library, and for several moments I 
seriously considered calling her in to me 
and putting an end to this nonsense 
then and there. It annoyed me that the 
servants should see my fiancée setting 
up a tripod and manipulating a machine 
like a common mechanic. It annoyed 
me that she should have come for such 
a purpose. The sound of her clear, 
calm, resolute voice annoyed me. Then, 
realizing the depth of my annoyance, I 
slipped quietly outdoors as she went to 
the dining room. I would not speak to 
Harriet while I felt annoyance. 

As I walked aimlessly about my an- 
cestral park, the concession that I was 
making in marrying Harriet Peters bore 
heavily upon me. I was bestowing so 
immeasurably more than I was receiv- 
ing that I almost hesitated. It seemed 
to me that I had been too hasty. Be- 
cause of a sudden lack of funds, I had 
made no attempt to win an English gen- 
tlewoman, but had recklessly concluded 
a marriage with the daughter of a clerk. 
I owed it to my name to have waited 
and sought higher. 

But gradually some of this disagree- 
able feeling wore away in the reflection 
that Harriet would soon be a different 
woman. Her marriage, life at Dolcott 
Castle, with her days devoted to acquir- 
ing the manners of English society, 
would remove much that was out of 
place in the wife of a Dolcott. I be- 
came quite cheerful, for, in spite of 
Harriet’s unfortunate birth, I really be- 
lieved that, under the right influence 











and in proper circumstances, she could 
be made as true a lady as I could wish. 

It was a wonderful day—our wedding 
day. The sky was a cloudless blue, the 
air soft and fresh, and there was no 
haze visible on the Surrey Hills. 

“T hope we shall have such days as 
this in the Berkshires,’ Harriet whis- 
pered as I led her to the carriage that 
was to take us over the first mile of our 
marriage journey. I, knowing that she 
was thinking of her pictures, felt then 
the full strength of my power. I was 
something more now than’ her social 
superior—I was her husband. The au- 
thority of the Dolcott male had never 
been questioned by his female. 

It was at the hotel in Liverpool—we 
had come direct from London, and were 
to sail for America before sundown— 
that Harriet brought up her photog- 
raphy for the first time since our mar- 
riage. She was putting a few toilet 
articles into a suit case, and, when she 
finished, she extracted from a pile of 
handkerchiefs at the bottom a yellow 
package which I instantly recognized as 
a roll of films. Then she went to a box, 
took out her camera—I had not known 
that she had it: with her—and very 
calmly sat down and bent over it. I 
watched her a moment in silence. 

‘What are you doing, Harriet ?” 

“Loading my camera.” 

“You will not want it,’ I said. 
it in the trunk.” 

She laughed softly. “I am afraid 
there is no such thing as a vacation for 
the photographer, unless he spends it 
in a vault.” 

She stood up and consulted her 
watch. “I have just three hours for 
the docks. Would you care to come?” 

“What are you going to the docks 
for?” 

“Pictures,” she answered briefly. 

“Harriet,” I said, “I have not spoken 
of this before, but now I tell you quite 
plainly that I don’t like it.” 

She smiled. “Yes, photography bores 
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you. I saw that all along; but you'll 
outgrow it.” She had put on her hat 
and jacket and was quickly buttoning 
her gloves. “Order fried eggplant for 
lunch, like a dear. I shall be famished 
when I get back.” 

“T forbid your going to the docks.” 

“Why, what’s the matter? Aren’t 
they safe?” 

“Just this is the matter,” I answered. 
“The length to which you carry your 
picture nonsense is undignified, not to 
say ill bred, and I want it stopped at 
once.” 

There was a short pause, during 
which she looked at me as if she thought 
I had suddenly lost my mind. 

“You want it stopped?” 

“T do; at once.” . 

“And who will pay the bills?’ she 
inquired. 

I was startled. 
do with it?” 

“Ts it possible, Mortimer,” said Har- 
riet, “that you do not know that every 
penny of the money I have I earn?” 

“Earn?” I repeated, rising from my 
chair. 

“It seems there has been a misun- 
derstanding. I supposed Lord Halby 
had told you all about me. Photog- 
raphy is not my amusement, but my 
profession.” 

“That is impossible!” I cried. “You 
are my wife!” 

For a moment there was a smile in 
Harriet’s calm, steady eyes. 

“Yes, I bought that luxury as I buy 
my eggplant—with the wages of labor. 
And I am able to pay well, for I earn 
a good deal of money, Mortimer ; more 
even than you have reckoned on, I 
think.” 

I felt a sudden heat burn my cheeks, 
and, in spite of my effort against the 
action, my eyes fell. “I thought your 


“What has that to 


money was inherited,” I said. 

“My father and I quarreled, and he 
cut me off. I have no fault to find with 
him. 


I should never have got any- 
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“ ‘That is impossible!’ I cried. ‘You are my wife:’” 











myself.” 

A blinding, impotent anger was surg- 
ing through me. The thought of my 
wife as a common photographer, tak- 
ing pictures for hire, working, drove 
me mad. I do not know what I might 
have said had Harriet waited, but her 
firm, resolute step already resounded 
down the corridor. 

At first there was but one thought 
pounding in my brain. It must stop! 
It must stop to-day! I would go after 
Harriet and tell her it must stop. I 
would bring her back from the docks. 
Stop it? Bring her back? Her words 
beat back at me: “And who will pay 
the bills?” 

So I was helpless. My anger rose to 
white heat. I had been tricked ; tricked 
into marriage with a woman who 
worked! A Dolcott wedded to a pho- 
tographer! I had been a fool. I had 
seen nothing because I had been off the 
track. She had told me that she had 
a studio in Boston, that she spent eight 
months of the year there, and the rest 
in traveling for pictures. But I had 
never guessed the truth. I had heard 
of some women artists in London who 
hired a studio, but they were only ama- 
teurs amusing themselves; they never 
filled an order, they never painted a pic- 
ture for sale, or even for exhibition. 
And then I had always changed the 
subject when she began to talk of pho- 
tography. I ground my teeth in a help- 
less rage against fate. I, Mortimer 
Dolcott, had been tricked! From that 
moment I commenced to think of a di- 
vorce. 

The honeymoon was a bitter comedy ; 
played by me with an outward stoicism, 
a mask for feelings to which until then 
I had been an utter stranger, and by 
Harriet with occupied, unruffled enjoy- 
ment. She made friends with every 
one, and I soon noticed how men espe- 
cially admired and liked her. They 
talked to her at every opportunity on 
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where if I had not had to forage for . 
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every subject from farming to aviation. 
On the trip across, the very first day 
out, she struck up an acquaintance with 
the second mate, and before I had fin- 
ished unpacking my collars, she knew 
the name and the use of every piece of 
machinery on the vessel. In this con- 
nection I also remarked that the men— 
even fresh, adventurous, light-headed 
youths—showed no impulse to flirt with 
her, but took her as seriously and as 
companionably as they took each other. 
I began to overhear people sociably 
lounging against the rail make such 
references to myself as: 

“That’s Mrs. Dolcott’s husband over 
there.” 

We were not much together, and it 
was the same when we reached the 
Berkshires. Harriet rose at five to 
tramp off to Greylock for the sunrise. 
I rose at eight and breakfasted alone. 
If we took lunch together, it was al- 
ways in company with three or four 
other people, who wanted to discuss the 
handling of orthochromatic plates or 
some similar topic. In the afternoon 
she was absorbed in photographing 
various children and domestic animals, 
or was locked in a dark room that 
emitted an odor of unpleasant chemi- 
cals. 

In the evenings only did we see any- 
thing of each other, and I came pas- 
sionately to dislike those evenings. 
Harriet, sitting on the other side of the 
table, made no attempts at sociability. 
She skimmed through the evening pa- 
per, wrote a couple of letters, read a 
page of political economy, then two 
pages of Shelley, and, having risen at 
five, soon announced that she was “dog 
tired,” and would go to bed. Now, the 
evening is man’s cardinal time, the time 
when he derives most satisfaction from 
being lord and master of his home; 
when woman lays aside all trivialities, 
and gives herself, heart and soul and 
brain, to his comfort and amusement. 
Again I felt that I was being tricked. 
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We took a house in Boston, on a 
broad, wind-swept avenue overlooking 
the Charles River and a mile from Har- 
riet’s studio. The place was constantly 
filled with visitors. Men and women 
came to breakfast, lunch, and dine with 
Harriet. Every one who came came to 
see Harriet. Everywhere we went Har- 
riet was the center of interest. Peo- 
ple, after greeting me with a few polite 
remarks, seemed completely to forget 
my presence, while they talked animat- 
edly with Harriet. Her friends treated 
me with an indifference that carried a 
sting. And all the time my wife was 
busily living her life as if I had never 
come into it. 

I persuaded myself that I did not 
care for these. plebeian people. They 
were all workers of some sort. I had 
come into a land where every one 
worked. I thought of England, of Dol- 
cott Castle, of the generations of gen- 
tlefolk from whom I had sprung. And, 
as always, I thought of the divorce. 
But I did care; not only the surface, 
but the substance of my life was chang- 
ing. Never before had I been over- 
looked, never had I been anything but 
acknowledged and deferred to. 

Then, one evening, between acts at 
the opera, I was searching for Harriet 
in the region of the boxes. Passing one 
in which two women whom I knew 
were talking in the outer room, I heard 
this sentence: 

“I don’t see why Harriet stays with 
him.” 

And the reply: “Any one can see she 
despises him!” 

That was the end of my thoughts of 
a divorce. Something that had been 
dawning in me since the morning in 
Liverpool sprang up full grown and 
strong. I would conquer my wife, I 


would be master in my home, I would 
compel this daughter of a clerk to ac- 
knowledge my superiority. These wom- 
en lied; and they, the whole world, 
should see her bend. I was a man and 
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she a woman; I an Englishman and a 
Dolcott; who was she that she should 
dominate ? 

Then began a battle. I thought it 
was between Harriet and me, and any 
one looking on would have thought so, 
too, It seemed simply that I was a 
husband who hated his wife, and was 
trying to wound and crush her. I did 
hate her, but the fight went deeper than 
that. 

For nearly a year I fought, and Har- 
riet—calm, clear-eyed, self-balanced— 
offered an unpierced shield for every 
thrust. It seemed to me that I was 
fighting for my life—and the need to 
rule is indeed life to some men. 

At last, when everything else had 
failed, I collected my forces for a final, 
drastic siege. Harriet was reading Ri- 
cardo on the other side of the table. 
The clock struck ten. I rose and stood 
by the mantel, where I could see her 
face. 

“Harriet, I am going to England to- 
morrow.” 

She was silent for a moment. I 
thought to see her pale, for my tone, 
together with the mute understanding 
between us, said plainly enough that I 
would never return. Then there would 
be supplications, prayers, humility. I 
would relent, and henceforth our life 
together would be different. It was 
then, as I waited, stiff and tense, that 
I knew how much this meant to me, 
how terribly I needed to be sure of my 
dominion. : 

“Very well,” she answered without 
surprise, without emotion. 

The blood rushed to my face in an 
angry flood. I hated her deeply, wildly, 
passionately. All the repression, the 
wounded pride, the shock of self-dis- 
covery, of the last months were in that 
hate; and some of it must have shown 
in my eyes, for she rose suddenly. 

“You are right,” she said; “we had 
better part.” 
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As I saw her move calmly to the 
door, with all her self-faith unshaken, 
with only a faint insinuation of disgust, 
I believe I would have given my life to 
have proved myself her better. 

“Why did you marry me?” I cried 
involuntarily. 

The words were out before I could 
recall them. I was beaten. 

Her proud self-possession melted in 
a swift, sweet smile. 

“Because I loved you,” she answered 
without hesitation; and left me. 

I did not go to bed that night. One 
doesn’t, somehow, think of sleep when 
one’s eyes are just opening. I had 
fought in frank and open contest and 
had lost; the world-old struggle be- 
tween power and impotence, every- 
where, whenever they meet. And I, 
with my stronger sex, my rank, breed- 
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ing, nationality, name, position—I, with 
my great all in all—was nothing, less 
than nothing in the whole universe; 
and Harriet, with only her six full days 
of work, was a conqueror. My toll 
for stealing a living from the world 
was inferiority—the heaviest toll a man 
can pay. 

When morning dawned and _ light 
crept into the room, I was still sitting 
there by the burned ashes of the grate. 
Then the sun rose, and I went out to 
join the eager people in the street. 

I am no longer an English gentle- 
man, but an American manufacturer. I 
make shoes. I have grown to love mak- 
ing shoes better than anything else in 
the world, and next to that I love my 
wife. There is such a thing as being 
born again, thank God! And born to 
love and work. 


ae 


Rain at Easter 
RED hung the dawn, and now a gray, 
Thick, brooding mist has blurred the way, 
Just leaving plain a noble spire 
Where swings a bell this Easter Day. 


So sad a thing, this grieving sky! 
Last night saw silver banners fly 
About the moon; great lilies bloomed 


Among the flower shops. 


In scented masses, nodding high 


At the rail 


Of many an altar, sweet and pale 
They stand now, but their gold and white 
Droop in the candle heat and fail. 


Dashing against the pictured pane 
Now comes the stern assault of rain. 
Boy voices and the organ’s throat 

Chant bravely—yet it sounds again. 


O April, skied with blue and gray, 
Your storm untimely brings dismay! 

Good Friday should have had these tears; 
Could you not smile on Easter Day? 
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ACH age has its query, of which 
the opening words are, “What 
shall we do with our In- 

deed, it is a query of more than indi- 
vidual significance and importance, as 
witnesses the quadrennial cry: “What 
shall we do with our ex-presidents? 
Shall we devise some new and digni- 
fied office, emeritus, in whose sonorous 
sound they may content them for the 
absence of that power which but lately 
clothed them? Shall we make them 
our ambassadors to the countries 
where they would treat on terms nearly 
equal with rulers and potentates? Shall 
we consign them, through their own 
sense of fitness as well as through their 
learning, wisdom, and poise, to aca- 
demic shades? Or shall we let them 
unchain their energies, to our great 
embarrassment, in the formation of 
new parties, the promulgation of new 
political principles?” 

These are some few of the “what- 
shall-we-do-with-our, ii questions 
that confront the body politic. 

But the body politic is able to ask 
and to answer—or to fail to answer— 
its questions with a placidity, a delight- 
ful ‘Oh-well-what-does-it-all-matter” 
philosophy that no single member of 
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the body politic is able to bring to the 
answering of his own conundrums. 

“What shall we do with our suitors, 
or our lack of suitors?’—that is the 
thrilling or the tragic question of from 
eighteen to twenty-five. 

“What shall we do with our hus- 
bands ?”—the all-absorbing problem of 
twenty-five plus. There have been 
known women of fifty who were still 
vitally absorbed in this unanswered 
query! . 

“What shall we do with our chil- 
dren?”’—the electric, hair-raising puz- 
zle of early married life. 

And, by and by, the inevitable, 
“What shall we do with our mothers?” 
of the beginning of middle age! 

It was a woman who had more or 
less successfully handled the three 
other problems of her adult existence 
who brought the final one, in all its un- 
settledness, to the meeting of the Porch 
Embroiderers the other afternoon. She 
had solved the great question of what 
to do with her suitors by taking sen- 
timental, eternal farewells of all but 
one, and by marrying him. She had 
had her year or two of discomfort in 
regard to her husband, and what to do 
with him; she had developed her first 
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“I know exactly how you feel!” chorused all the rest of the Porch Embroiderers. 


wrinkle and her first few gray hairs 
while she had debated, in thought and 
in action, that great question. 

She had diligently studied those au- 
thorities who claimed to have discov- 
ered infallible ways of making home 
attractive to a man, of competing with 
‘the club, of outshining possible rivals 
ere their rivalry was apparent to mor- 
tal eye. She had tried being a “com- 
rade” to her spouse by smoking an 
evening cigarette with him despite the 
headache that the effort cost her, only 
to learn from him, in one of his un- 
guarded moments, that he really dis- 
liked to see a woman smoke, although 
he was conscientiously willing to let 
any woman, even a wife, be as “mod- 
ern” as she pleased. She had followed 
him round a golf course—hating golf 
—until it had been made clear to her 
that it is not by interfering with a 
husband’s little games that one most 
securely holds him. And she had final- 
ly said: 

“Oh, hang!”—or a ladylike equiva- 
lent therefor—‘“I’ll have to go my own 
gait, be my own woman, and let what 
will come of it! After all, he married 
me because he was in love with me, 
and not because I was a satisfactory 
substitute for the club or the golf 
course or the soothing nicotine. I shall 
go on the theory henceforth that he 
expects me to keep on being myself 
and not a substitute for any of these 
things. And if that fails—well, I can’t 
help it. I shall have done my best.” 

But of course it didn’t fail. It is 
easily apparent that a woman sensible 
enough to reach this sane conclusion as 
to her marital responsibilities was far 
too sensible to choose a really worth- 
less husband. And so her problem was 
solved for her in the very nature of 
the case. 

Nevertheless, though she had trium- 
phantly surmounted this difficulty and 
had been amazingly prompt in her so- 
lution of the “what-shall-we-do-with- 
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our-children” problem—deciding very 
shortly after the question occurred to 
her that she would make them as happy 
and as wholesome as she could, and let 
them and their destinies settle the rest 
—though she had shown all this un- 
usual common sense, she brought a fur- 
rowed brow and a drooping mouth to 
the Porch Embroidery Club the other 
afternoon. For she was face to face 
with the next great, personal problem 
of the feminine career—the “what- 
shall-we-do-with-our-mothers” — prob- 
lem. 

“You all know my mother, and what 
a splendid woman she is,” she began, 
and the club chorused its polite acqui- 
escence. Every woman always knows 
what a remarkable woman the mother 
of her friend is! ‘“She’s wonderful,” 
pursued the worried one. “Wonderful! 
And I—I don’t want to seem a drivel- 
ing sentimentalist—but I do adore 
her!” 

She besought pardon with her eyes 
for such a warmth of expression, but 
the other members showed in their 
faces more than leniency; they showed 
complete understanding. Every woman, 
once she is safely past the acute stage 
of her early problems—of her beaux, 
and her young husband, and her young 
children—comes to adore her own 
mother, having, by that time, some lit- 
tle insight into what that wonderful 
woman has undergone in life! 

“T adore her,” she pursued lugubri- 
ously, “but I don’t know what to do 
with her!” 

“IT know exactly how you feel!” cho- 
rused all the rest of the Porch Embroid- 
erers. “My mother is just like that, 
too——” 

“There are so many things she wants 
to do which, of course, she mustn’t 
think of doing “4 

“Of course not!” caroled the listen- 
ers in unison. 

“And yet—she’s so energetic, and so 
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used to having a lot to do—and she 
won't realize that she’s growing old, 
that it is time for her to rest Some- 
times I go half crazy trying to think of 
ways for her to be happy without over- 
tiring herself!” 

“Have you ever tried one of those 
tour-of-the-world trips?” asked a sym- 
pathetic sister. ‘‘We tried it with my 
mother-in-law—a _ perfect angel, but 
most difficult to provide with just the 
right amount of work—and it was 
splendid. She had always wanted to 
travel, and was especially anxious to 
see the Holy Land, about which it 
seems she used to tell the most as- 
tounding falsehoods to a Bible class she 
ran twenty or thirty years ago. Have 
you thought of that?” 

“Oh, yes, we thought of it!” The 
devoted daughter’s tones were sadly 
cadenced. ‘She started, and she came 
home at the end of four months, ut- 
terly worn out. The party was not 
judiciously chosen, I suppose. She had 
developed what we feared was a per- 
manent stiff neck from looking at so 
many cathedral towers, and she had 
quarreled with the leader of the expe- 
dition, and she had taken violent ex- 
ception to almost all the foreign man- 
ners and customs with which she had 
come into contact. No; foreign travel 
did not seem to fit mother’s case.” 

“Of course,” said the Madeira-work 
expert, “the best provision any daugh- 
ter can make for her mother is to pro- 
vide her with lots of grandchildren to 
spoil.” 

“You’re wrong!” cried half the party 
in decisive tones. 

“That’s an exploded theory,” said 
one woman, making more articulate 
this spontaneous protest against the 
doctrine of the uses of grandchildren. 
“It isn’t fair to you or to her and espe- 
cially to them! Oh, I know! I’ve 
been through it with my blessed mother 
and with Charlie’s as well. One’s 
children are one’s own responsibility, 
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and one cannot leave them to the care 
of any grandmother, however tender. 
It’s never the dear, old thing’s tender- 
ness that is at fault—it’s her knowl- 
edge. Nothing would persuade my 
mother that I would be able to ‘raise’ 
Mollie, as she put it, because I insisted 
upon having the child breathe quanti- 
ties of cold air—when the air happened 
to be cold! I had the baby’s sleeping 
basket, when she was a tiny thing, put 
out on a balcony opening off my room 
—and I give you my word that mother, 
my own mother, used to sneak the little 
thing in to a steam-heated room with 
all the windows sealed, the instant my 
back was turned! 

“And Charlie’s mother, though a 
complete darling in most respects, and 
the most amiable of persons in the mat- 
ter of saying how she believed in all 
my latter-day methods, would take the 
baby up if she cried, and walk her up 
and down Oh, it was dreadful! 
I had to be nasty, at last—just plain 
nasty—to induce either of the grand- 
mothers to let me bring up my own 
child according to my own dim lights. 
No—you don’t necessarily make a 
mother happy by making her a grand- 
mother !” 

“Solitaire is a resource for some 
of our mothers,” suggested another. 
“Mine used to make me most unhappy 
until she became a devotee of cards. 
She had never played in her early days, 
and we had some difficulty in persuad- 
ing her to adopt them in her latter days. 
But she did at last—and she has played 
solitaire every night!” 

“But that was heartbreaking!” cried 
the woman who had brought her prob- 
lem to the Porch Embroiderers’ meet- 
ing. “Poor soul! Think of having 
been in the thick of things—in the 
midst of marriage, and birth, and death, 
of cooking, and sewing, and spanking, 
of hearing lessons and of training the 
young in manners and morals—and 
then of sitting down every night to a set 
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“Oh, it was dreadful! I had to be nasty, at last—just plain nasty—to induce either of the grandmothers 
to let me bring up my own child according to my own dim lights.” 


of painted pasteboard cards—it’s ter- 
rible! And if your poor mother 
adopted that pastime—it only shows 
what an angel she was, how submis- 
sive, how enduring of - 

“Of the inevitable!” spoke another. 
“It is the inevitable—the passing out 
of the midst of affairs, of the hurly- 
burly of life, into the side lines. The 
woman who can make the passage 
gracefully, via solitaire, or whatever it 
may be, is a sensible woman and a dig- 
nified. It’s only the dear souls, the 
poor, dear souls, who cling to their old, 
outgrown tasks, who insist upon their 








ancient interests, who are pitiful, and 
oh, so very trying!” 

“I know!” cried one of the listeners, 
with animation. “The poor old lady 
whose occupation has always been to 
direct servants and children, and who, 
when her day is past for doing thosé 
things, still keeps up the practice! Who 
nags and nags the cook, after the fash- 
ion of an elder day, and who always , 
suspects that the gardener is filching 
things. Who scolds the butcher—no 
longer her own butcher—and who tells 
her daughter or her daughter-in-law 
how the laundress-by-the-day has. car- 
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“She loves to polish doorknobs, and to whiten marble steps.” 











ried something home under her shawl, 
she won’t say what! The poor, dear, 
old lady whose bygone importance all 
lay in the domain of pots and kettles, 
of broom and dust cloth, and who is 
full of criticism of all the new genera- 
tion which looks more casually upon 
these things !” 

“It seems to me,” said another, “that 
none of us are doing justice to our 
mothers—to the generation of the 
women preceding us. It isn’t their im- 
portance that they miss, that they long 
for, that they struggle pitifully, futilely, 
to retain. It’s something infinitely more 
precious to every human soul than im- 
portance—it’s usefulness! It isn’t the 
little pomp of our various occupations 
that we should miss if they were all 
taken from us suddenly—it’s the occu- 
pations themselves, their usefulness to 
those whom we love! And that is what 
our mothers miss, what they fret for, 
what they strive to retain. It’s the lack 
of that that makes the tragedy of old 
age, of men’s as well as of women’s.” 

“It is, it is!” cried another woman 
earnestly. “Father has simply gone to 
pieces since we children persuaded him 
to ‘retire’ because we thought his work 
too severe for his age. Nothing could 
have been so hard upon him as the 
idleness we have forced on him—the 
idleness and the trumped-up occupa- 
tions, the winter travel to California 
and Florida, the summer travel to Nor- 
way or Newfoundland. When father 
was hard at work, a busy man in the 
community of men, for eleven months 
and two weeks out of every twelve, he 
thought he wanted to travel, and he 
used to grumble because he had no time 
for visiting all the wonder spots of his 
own land and of others. But now that 
that has become his occupation, how he 
loathes it! 

“I declare, I think he took more 
pleasure in laying out my new back- 
yard peach orchard last spring than he 
got out of visiting all the orange groves 
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in California! It’s occupation, not the 
pretense of occupation—not | solitaire, 
not trips to the Midnight Sun or all 
around the world—that they want. And 
the only daughter or daughter-in-law 
who is any good, when her parents 
grow old, is the one who gives them 
actual work to do—not make-believe 
work, mind you, but actual work to 
do!” 

“But my mother is too feeble 

“But my mother-in-law has never 
been the same since her attack of pneu- 
monia last winter! She couldn’t——” 

“But all my mother’s accomplish- 
ments are domestic; and her ideas of 
household management re totally dis- 
similar to mine. She’d leave me serv- 
antless in a month if I let her do any 
of the things for which she is fitted by 
training and taste.” 

Thus the chorus of wails proceeded. 
Only one woman sat silent in the midst 
of the lachrymose confusion. She con- 
tinued to prick her linen with a skill- 
ful needle, and to smile faintly upon 
the blossom that came into being be- 
neath the-pricks. By and by the others 
looked at her—a little resentfully. 

“You might tell us what you think,” 
they said at last. “You seem to have 
solved the problem fairly successfully 
in the case of your mother. She always 
seems alert and happy!” 

“Yes,” modestly replied the lady, “I 
think she does. But confess, all of you, 
that you have frequently thought me a 
brute for the amount of work I put 
upon her! Confess that you have all 
said in your hearts, if not with your 
lips, you thought it would become Mar- 
ian better to do less embroidery, and 
not to let her mother wash down the 
front stairs! Confess you have whis- 
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pered to one another that you saw Mar- 
ian’s mother hanging clothes out on the 
line, and that you added you thought 
it was a perfect shame!” 

They all looked sheepish. She fixed 
them with a glittering eye, and by and 
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by some one said feebly that of course 
they all realized that Marian was the 
best judge of what her mother could 
stand, but that she had seemed to them 
rather old for hard work—and of 
course it wasn’t as if the Marian house- 
hold didn’t have plenty of money! 

“Exactly!” cried Marian exultantly. 
“I’m so glad that this conversation 
came up, for it gives me a chance to 
justify myself! Oh, I’ve felt your criti- 
cisms, don’t doubt that! Well, like the 
rest of you, when mother first came 
to live with us, I struggled to give her 
a make-believe interest in life. It 
didn’t work at all. She had always la- 
bored with her hands in her own house, 
and she wanted to keep on. She loves 
to wash fine linen, she loves to polish 
doorknobs, and to whiten marble steps. 
And she wasn’t brought up to the ab- 
sorbing interest of civic unrighteous- 
ness or the higher mathematics. It 
was humble housework or a fretting 
spirit with her—and after I had made 
her eat her heart out in idleness, in the 
humiliation of uselessness, for a year 
or two, I came to my senses. I gave 
in. My mother’s happiness was, after 
all, of more importance to me than the 
opinion of my acquaintances—even 
than their guess at my husband’s in- 
come as evidenced by the number of 
our servants. So I just let her work at 
the work she likes.” 

“Doesn’t she get awfully tired?” 

“Of course she does, sometimes. And 
does any one of you know a more de- 
licious feeling than the weariness 
gained in accomplishing something for 
those you love? I don’t. Neither does 
she. Of course, it has made me some 
trouble with the servants—or it did at 
first. When I reduced them to one and 
gave that one dominion over the 
kitchen, and divided the rest of the 
house with mother, trouble ceased. 
And from letting her do what she 
pleases, what she has always been ac- 
customed to do—do you know what has 
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happened? She has kept all her inter- 
ests fresher! She has the same appe- 
tite for an occasional holiday that she 
always had. She enjoys the evening at 
the theater the way I enjoy it, or you, 
or our husbands—as a recreation, not 
as the event for which she has lived 
through the day. She goes to her book 
as we all do, with the anticipation of a 
delightful hour that we have earned, 
not as to a time-killer! 

“T tell you, if you want your mothers 
to be happy—let them do what they 
want to do! Let them overdo, if neces- 
sary! Remember that service is the 
best thing in the world to a mature, 
loving heart—and the hearts of most 
mothers who have reached sixty are 
both! Whatever their talent, let them 
exercise it. Let them exercise it even 
at the cost of your own pride, or your 
vanity, rather! And even at the cost 
of their weariness 

“But not of their health!” cried a 
rebellious voice. 

“Well, I’m not so sure about even 
that,” smiled the woman who had hap- 
pily solved the problem. “Nature usu- 
ally sets a limit to their exertions— 
they aren’t likely to injure themselves 
seriously. Oh, believe me, the thing to 
do with our mothers, in the sad, obsti- 
nate, over-ambitious days of their de- 
cline, is the thing they did with us in 
the eager, obstinate, over-ambitious days 
of our beginning—let us impose as few 
barriers as possible between them and 
their desires, let them work out their 
own salvation !” 

As she left the porch, the rest of the 
group looked after her meditatively. 

“T really believe there’s something in 
what she says,” remarked one. 

“But do you suppose she lets her 
mother do so much because she is such 
a good daughter, or because she is such 
a bad daughter?” pondered another. 

“Her mother’s the answer to that,” 
said a third. “She’s the happiest old 








lady in Hazelhurst.” 
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The Next of Kin 


By Frank X. Finnegan 


Author of “Taming Gurley,” “Standing Guard,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. EMMETT OWEN 


RS. FRAWLEY leaned back 
comfortably in a low, haircloth- 
covered rocker in the little par- 

lor behind her store and smiled over the 
rim of her teacup at Mrs. Masterson, 
imbibing tea with the gusto of an ex- 
pert. 

“My notion of the kind of place I 
want ain’t what you’d call extrava- 
gant, Mrs. Masterson,” she observed, 
“but I got to have room for some chick- 
ens. That’s what I’ve always had in 
mind since I’ve thought o’ buyin’ a lit- 
tle place of my own. Land sakes! I 
haven’t thought of much else all these 
fifteen years I’ve been here in the store 
—chickens on one side of my yard and 
a garden on the other, and a wire fence 
to keep ’em apart. 

“T ain’t so particular about the house 
—they’re mostly alike when you get out 
in the suburbs, and so long’s I get a few 
rooms with a tight roof and a good 
cellar, I’ll take care o’ the rest of it. 
But I want to putter around in a gar- 
den and have chickens cacklin’ about 
me like I had when I was a girl— 
enough to keep me busy lookin’ after 
‘em. That’s what I want—and it finally 
looks as if I’m right on the edge o’ 
gettin’ it.” 

“Goodness me!” her guest sighed, set- 
ting down her empty cup with satisfac- 
tion, “you must like work! Why, you 
never could do all that alone, Mrs. 
Frawley! With the garden, and the 
things hens get, and the little chickens 
dying, and all—there’s a sight of work 





around a place like that, small as it 
might be!” 

Mrs. Frawley replied with a compre- 
hensive wave of her hand toward the 
narrow, curtained doorway, through 
which could be seen glimpses of the 
low-ceilinged store, with its cases of 
cheap candies and its shelves lined with 
toys and books. 

“They all told me I couldn’t do that,” 
she returned, “but I’ve made it go, 
haven’t I? When I took most all o’ 
Frawley’s insurance money and put it 
into this place, every friend I had said 
I'd be in the poorhouse inside of a 
year—and since then a lot of ’em have 
been around to me to borrow money 
they’ve forgot to bring back. I ain’t 
afraid o’ work, Mrs. Masterson. I 
never was. I was raised on a farm, 
where it’s bred in the bone for a man 
to do a man’s work and a woman to 
do two men’s work every day. This 
candy store hasn’t been any vacation 
all these years,” she added good-hu- 
moredly. 

Mrs. Masterson struggled a moment 
to repress the thought that had been 
uppermost in her mind for several min- 
utes. But it was a losing battle. 

“Well, we’re none of us getting any 
younger, my dear,” she sighed. 

“That’s why I’m wantin’ to get a 
little place of my own, where I can rest 
myself a bit,” her friend returned com- 
placently, “instead of wearin’ out my 
old bones behind the counter out there. 
I s’pose I could stay here till I dropped 
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some fine day, and then every one 
would come around to the auction sale 
and tell what a fool I was not to quit 
long ago. Well, I’m not goin’ to give 
’em the chance. 

“T’ve had no one but myself to take 
care of, and I’ve managed to put by a 
little year after year, always lookin’ 
ahead to the day when I could pull 
down those old blue shades for the last 
time. It’s different with a city woman 
like you, I s’pose. You couldn’t be 
happy without the clangin’ of the trol- 
ley cars and the noise of the wagons 
and the fire engines goin’ past once in 
a while. I never liked any o’ that. Land 
sakes! it nearly drove me crazy when 
we first come. I put up with it then 
because poor Frawley was no hand for 
gettin’ along on a farm. You know 
how some men are, Mrs. Masterson.” 

“T’ve buried two,” Mrs. Masterson 
returned, with a sad little smile of remi- 
niscence, not calculated to convey an 


especially favorable impression as to 
the abilities of the dear departed. 
“Yes, I know,” Mrs. Frawley mur- 


mured sympathetically. The short- 
comings of the late Masterson and of 
his predecessor had been a frequent 
and fruitful topic of conversation for 
their bereaved relict, serving to speed 
for her many a cheerful hour. 

The little bell on the shop door tin- 
kled its warning that trade was waiting 
upon sociability, and the visitor rose 
to go. 

“You'll not be leaving us_ right 
away?” she asked, as Mrs. Frawley 
heaved herself up out of the rocker 
with a regretful sigh for the days 
when that feat had been accomplished 
with the expenditure of much less en- 
ergy. They walked together into the 
little store, where a small boy was 
standing with his grimy nose flattened 
against the glass front of a show case, 
deep in the trying problem of choosing 
the best and the most for the cent in 
his perspiring palm. 
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“Oh, I'll not run away without let- 
tin’ folks know,” Mrs. Frawley assured 
her. “I only wish the time was as near 
as that. I’ve got a couple of places in 
mind that-I’ve been lookin’ at—I might 
take one of ’em, and I might not, you 
know. Good-by, Mrs. Masterson. 
Come in when you’re passin’.” 

The door clashed behind her recent 
guest, and Mrs. Frawley, having at- 
tended to the wants of the small citizen 
who had summoned her, walked slowly 
back into the little parlor, drew a chair 
close to an old-fashioned desk in the 
corner, and seated herself heavily. The 
talk with Mrs. Masterson had directed 
her thoughts toward the project that so 
often was uppermost in her mind—the 
purchase of a little home in the country, 
where she planned to end her days 
away from the hurly-burly—and from 
a locked drawer she drew out a bundle 
of papers bearing upon that important 
matter. There were letters and circu- 
lars from “boomers” of new subdivi- 
sions in the real-estate market, photo- 
graphs and descriptions of bungalows 
far exceeding Mrs. Frawley’s modest 
dreams, and scrawls from the owners 
of a few cottages whose advertisements 


i she had answered. 


With these harbingers of the joys she 
had planned for herself, Mrs. Frawley 
was wont to spend much of her leisure, 
weighing the various offerings with 
scrupulous care and proceeding on the 
great project with the caution that 
years of privation and thrift had de- 
veloped in a nature of which extrav- 
agance was by no means a birthright. 
At the bottom of the package rested 
the bank book that made the dream a 
possibility. After a satisfying glance 
at its closely written pages, the widow 
leaned back in her chair and began to 
pore over the pages with a little sigh of 
content. 

She had been thus engaged for nearly 
half an hour when the door of the shop 
was thrust open with a strength and a 
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“Me? Me take them in?” she stammered. “Oh, no! No! Icouldn’t doit! Don’t ask me! It’s—it’s 
out of the question!” 


suddenness that jingled the bell far 
more violently than usual, and a quick, 
heavy step followed at once. Mrs. 
Frawley hurriedly tossed the bank book 
and the letters and papers into the 
drawer beneath the lid of her old-fash- 
ioned desk, and rose with what haste 
she could to meet the newcomer; but 
before she had reached the doorway, 
where a much-mended lace curtain par- 
tially concealed her living rooms from 
the curious glances of customers at the 
show cases, the heavy steps had passed 
the full length of the store, and a tall 
young man stood before her in the 
opening. 

He was ill clad and unkempt, his 
clothing of the nondescript variety pic- 
turesquely described as “hand-me- 


downs,” his tousled hair showing be- 
neath the edges of a peaked cap that, 
together with a slight stoop of the 
shoulders, seemed to accentuate his 
height. His eyes were a trifle too close 
together, a defect that gave his unpre- 
possessing face an evil expression; and 
this was in no whit relieved by the 
sneering smile with which he stood for 
an instant or two regarding the woman 
in silence. 

“You!” Mrs. Frawley gasped; and 
then, as her knees suddenly seemed to 
give out beneath her, she sank into the 
nearest chair. 

“Yes, it’s me,” he returned, stepping 
into the room. “Aren’t you glad to 
see me?” 

For a few moments again she did not 
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speak, but continued to stare at the in- 
truder in dismay and terror. 

“TI thought you had gone—for good,” 
she said, when she found her voice. 

The man seated himself leisurely, 
and his smile broadened a trifle at the 
sight of her unmistakable fright. 

“So did I,” he returned, “but you see 
I’m back. I couldn’t stay away from 
you as long as I thought I could—that'’s 
the trouble.” 

“And what are you after now?” Mrs. 
Frawley demanded. 

“Well, that’s a nice way to welcome 
a fellow when he drops in to pay a call 
after bein’ away for four or five 
years!” he complained, with an affecta- 
tion of injury in his tone, “I expected 
you’d be worryin’ about me and won- 
derin’ where I was all this time, and 
here you ask me what I’m after—as if 
I was an expressman! What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“T’m askin’ you because I want to 
know,” she said. “It means a lot to 
me to find out just what you’re up to. 
Since the first time I saw you, Joe 
Frawley, it’s meant nothin’ but trouble 
and money and worry to me every time 
my eyes rested on you—and I was 
hopin’ they’d done that for the last time 
when you went away with that poor lit- 
tle wife of yours.” 

“That’s where you was wrong,” he 
returned easily. “A lot of people have 
wanted to see the last of me, but some- 
how they don’t do it. You see, I’m 
back, and she’s back; and—oh, yes! 
I’ve got some news for you. There’s a 
baby now.” 

Mrs. Frawley started and gaped at 
him a moment, with the frank aston- 
ishment that he had expected his an- 
nouncement to create. 

“A baby!” she exclaimed. “Oh, 
Lord! We might at least have been 
spared that! A baby! How—how old 
is it?” she added, her motherly interest 
in an infant ineradicable, whatever her 
sentiments toward its father might be. 
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The young fellow looked at her with 
a little, puzzled frown. “How old?” 
he repeated. “It’s—oh, I don’t know. 
About three years, I guess, Millie can 
tell you all about it. Look here,” he 
went on, suddenly moving his chair a 
bit closer to hers and lowering his voice 
with habitual caution, “That’s what I 
came to see you about—to get right 
down to it. I’ve got to go away again 
for a while—and I want you to take in 
Millie and the kid and look after ’em 
until I get on my feet some place and 
send for ’em.” 

“Me? Me take them in?” she stam- 
mered. “Oh, no! No! I couldn’t do 
it! Don’t ask me! It’s—it’s out of the 
question !” 

Her voice, quavering at first, rose in 
a little crescendo of excitement until at 
the end it was almost a shriek. The 
terror with which the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the intruder had inspired 
her was giving place to annoyance— 
indignation. The outrage of his unwel- 
come visit, and of what he was asking, 
outweighed the fright that had rendered 
her dumb for the first few moments 
after her recognition of his repellent 
features. 

“Oh, yes, you can, too,” he persisted, 
“and, what’s more, you’re goin’ to. 
Where do you expect me to turn when 
I’m in a pinch if not to my own step- 
mother? You’re the nearest to a rela- 
tion that I’ve got, ain’t you? And now, 
when I need a hand, you try to tell me 
it’s out of the question! 

“If I had only known a quarter of 
what I know now,” he went on, after a 
little silence, during which Mrs. Fraw- 
ley rocked herself to and fro and whim- 
pered softly into her folded arms, “I 
could have told my father no good 
would ever come o’ his marryin’ again, 
at least, so far’s I was concerned. He 
was figurin’ on givin’ me a home, I 
suppose. You know better than I do 
how much of a home I’ve had.” 

“You could have had a home if you’d 
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wanted to behave yourself, Joe Fraw- 
ley!” she hotly interrupted. “Did you 
expect me to put up with your goin’s- 
on—your gettin’ arrested and _ hidin’ 
from the police and runnin’ away for 
months at a time and me not knowin’ if 
you was in jail or where you was? 
Why should I? You were nothin’ to 
me! If I did marry your poor father, 
I wasn’t expectin’ to shoulder a load 
like that!” 

Joe looked at her, surprised by her 
vehemence and spirit. It was years 
since he had seen his stepmother, and 
their last parting had been a violent 
one—when he had wrung from her by 
threats the money he needed to get 
away from the city with the girl he had 
just married. Then she had cringed 
before him in terror, her reproaches 
cut short by his domination. Now he 


reflected, he could as easily frighten her 
again into submission to his plans, but 
it suited his purposes to wheedle rather 


than to threaten. He was determined 
to leave his wife and baby in her care 
for a time, and to smooth their path, 
he was willing to swallow something 
of the resentment she had aroused in 
him. 

“Never mind about that,” he said, 
“let bygones be bygones. What’s the 
use 0’ castin’ up? The point is right 
here. I’ve got a wife and a kid on my 
hands, and I’ve got to beat it out o’ 
town—lI’m in a little trouble here, and 
I’m flat broke. I can get along all right 
anywhere, but you see I can’t take them 
with me. I’ve got to leave ’em where 
I know they'll be all right until I’m able 
to send for ’em. Now, where have I 
got any place like that in this town ex- 
cept here? Don’t you see it?” 

He leaned toward her with both 
hands outspread in the finality of his 
argument, and tried to coax up a smile 
more friendly in its aspect than that 
with which he had first greeted her. 

“There’s no room here for them,” 
she returned, striving to keep her voice 
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steady. She saw days—perhaps weeks 
—of unhappiness stretching before her 
if she yielded; her quiet, well-ordered 
life turned topsy-turvy by the intrusion 
of her errant stepson’s family. The 
thing was impossible—she would be 
firm to the end. 

“Say, wait till you see my boy,” he 
interposed. “You'll change your mind 
fast enough then. You'll get along 
fine with Millie—she’s a good, sensible 
little woman, all right—but Teddy’ll 
make a ten-strike with you the minute 
you see him. We named him for my 
father,” he added, watching her closely. 

“Poor Edward!” she murmured, 
touching her eyes with the edge of her 
apron. 

“If it wasn’t for the kid, I wouldn’t 
think of it,’ Joe went on. ‘Millie 
could hike along with me, and we’d 
make out somehow. But you know 
how it is when you’ve got a baby along 
—that makes it tough all around.” 

Mrs. Frawley wiped her eyes again, 
and sat up, her good-natured mouth 
compressed into a hard, little line. 

“I’m not surprised to hear you’re in 
trouble—I never knew you when you 
weren't,” she said. ‘What is it this 
time ?” 

“Well, there’s no use beating about 
the bush with you,” he replied. “I told 
Millie the truth, and I suppose you’d 
get it out of her sooner or later. I shot 
a fellow last night.” 

She clutched at her heart with both 
hands, and closed her eyes momenta- 
rily. She scarcely dared believe that 
she had heard him—that a murderer 
was sitting in her little parlor, calmly 
proposing that she take his wife and 
child into her home while he fled from 
justice. 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as that!” he in- 
terposed, as if divining her thoughts. 
“He isn’t dead. At least, he wasn’t 
the last I heard. But they’ll come pretty 
near to guessin’ it was me that did it, 
and I’m makin’ for cover right now.” 
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“How did it happen?” she demanded, 
surprised at her own steadiness. 

Frawley shrugged his shoulders, as 
if the details were inconsequential. 

“A little argument,” he said. “This 
fellow had somethin’ that belonged to 
me. I wanted it—he wouldn’t give it 
up. One word led to another until he 
came at me with a chair—and I got 
him,” he concluded tersely. 

His stepmother, listening wide-eyed 
to the offhand recital, shuddered and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“And now you’re being hunted down 
like a wild beast!” she moaned. “They 
may be waitin’ for you outside my door 
at this minute.” 

He looked over his shoulder instinc- 
tively, and a frown brought his little 
eyes still closer together. 

“Cut that part of it,” he said roughly. 
“Tl fool ’em. They won’t get me. 


But you can see where Millie and the 
boy will have to come here for a while 


until this blows over. I thought I’d 
come up ahead and tell you, instead of 
havin’ ’em march in on you.” 

He stood up and shook himself like 
a terrier—as if casting from him the 
disagreeable suggestion her words had 
brought. 

“T’ve got to have a little money to 
get away with,” he said then. ‘Not 
much—fifty or so will do.” 

There was no menace in his tone, but 
the inevitable phase of the situation 
weighed down upon his stepmother to 
the exclusion of all else. Things were 
so much worse than she had believed 
that her protestations sounded empty 
and futile even in her own ears. De- 
spite the rage in her heart, nothing re- 
mained for her but to help him. After 
all, there was something in the nature 
of a tie between them—her husband’s 
grandchild that bore her husband’s 
name. 

She walked heavily to the desk where 
a few minutes before she had been so 
happily dreaming of days to come, 
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opened a drawer, and took from it a 
little roll of bills. Carefully she counted 
out fifty dollars—the bulk of a savings- 
bank deposit she had intended to make 
within a few days—and handed it to 
him. 

“There it is,” she said, in a dull, ex- 
pressionless voice. “All right. They 
can come.” 

Frawley seized the money eagerly, 
glanced it over, and thrust it into his 
pocket. He had not dared to hope it 
would come so easily. 

“Tl hand this back to you one 0’ 
these days,” he said mechanically, as he 
had so often said before. “The folks’ll 
be here in an hour or so. You'll like 
the kid—I know you will. And it won’t 
be only a few weeks until I get ’em 
away. What you said about the cop- 
pers waitin’ for me_ outside here 
mightn’t be such a joke. I think I'll 
beat it out through the back door.” 

He moved hurriedly past her through 
the adjoining room—she heard the 
outer door close behind him. Then she 
tottered to the old desk, closed the 
drawer from which she had taken the 
little hoard, and dropped her head upon 
her folded arms. 


Millie came into the little candy store 
timidly after the lamps were lighted, 
but Teddy marched boldly beside her, 
his hand tightly clutching hers. She 
was a drab, depressed little creature, 
beaten down by a life of servitude that 
had begun when she should have been at 
her schoolbooks. Why she had ever 
married Joe Frawley she was not quite 
able to explain, even to herself. For- 
tunately for her peace of mind, she was 
not given to introspection. But if the 
question presented itself, as it may have 
done often in dark days when her hus- 
band was fleeing police inquisitions or 
chafing in jail, she probably told her- 
self that she had taken the best that was 
offered her, and that marriage, after 
all, was a state in which one should 
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“T suppose this is Joe’s wife,” 


not expect too much—the same being 
the philosophy of her immediate circle. 
Mrs. Frawley was behind the count- 
er, nervously awaiting the advent of 
the two, and. weighing in her mind, for 
the thousandth time, the possibilities 
they might bring with them. She came 
forward as speedily as she might, 
studying the girl closely, for it was her 
first meeting with Millie, and her curi- 
osity concerning the young woman who 
had married her good-for-nothing step- 
son was now doubly keen. Just inside 
the door Millie hesitated and looked ap- 
pealingly at the older woman. 
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Mrs. Frawley returned. “I’ve been expectin’ you.” 

“Mrs. Frawley?” she said inquir- 
ingly. 

“That’s me. And I suppose this is 
Joe’s wife,” Mrs. Frawley returned. 
“T’ve been expectin’ you. He said you’d 
be here in an hour, but it’s a lot longer 
than that.” 

“T thought we’d better wait until after 
dark,” Millie quavered. 

Mrs. Frawley, looking down at the 
sturdy youngster who had been gravely 
regarding her, did not appear to have 
heard. She was studying the small fea- 
tures for some traces of likeness to that 
other Edward Frawley, whose only leg- « 
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acy to her had been toil and trouble not 
yet ended; and after a moment she 
stooped beside him and put her hands 
on his shoulders. 

“And so this is Teddy,” she said. 
“Do you know who I am?” 

He looked at her solemnly for an in- 
stant, and then stretched forth a chubby 
hand to touch her cheek. 

“You’re my Grandma Frawley, and 
we goin’ to live with you until my papa 
comes home,” he said. 

Mrs. Frawley stood up quickly, a 
little spot of red flaming in either of her 
faded cheeks as she turned to Millie, 
standing behind them in embarrassed 
silence. 

“Well, he’s got his 
learned, hasn’t he?” she said. 


lesson well 
“Tt must 


have taken you some time to teach him 
that.” 

The girl took a quick step forward 
and put a protecting hand about Ted- 
dy’s neck, as the child, sensing the hos- 


tility in the older woman’s manner, 
turned toward her. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “I’m sorry you 
could think anything like that! When 
we were leaving our—our rooms, the 
baby asked where we were going, and 
—and that’s what I told him. Of 
course, he remembered it for the little 
while we’ve been on the way here. I’m 
afraid you don’t want us,” she added 
plaintively. 

Already Mrs. Frawley was overcome 
with remorse for her bluntness; they 
were such a helpless, pitiful couple, and, 
in a way, they were her kin. 

“There, there! Never mind,” she 
urged, laying a hand on Millie’s arm. 
“T didn’t mean anythin’—you mustn’t 
mind an old woman like me_ being 
crotchety. And of course you’re com- 
in’ here—where else would you go? 
Come in here and take your things off. 
Come, Teddy.” 

She held out her hand to the’ little 
chap, and he grasped it trustingly. 

“T like your house,” he announced, 
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with a glance around at the show cases. 
“You've got candy.” 

“Teddy!” his mother exclaimed 
warningly, but Mrs. Frawley laughed, 
and it was the first time her face had 
shown its normal lines since Joe had 
dropped in on her so unceremoniously 
that aftérnoon. 

‘“Bless his heart—he’s like his fa- 
ther!” she said. “He has his eyes open 
for the good things around him that can 
be had for the asking. All right, son. 
You can have all the candy you want.” 

“He doesn’t get much,” Millie hastily 
observed.’ “I’m surprised he noticed it 
so soon. We didn’t think candy was 
good for him.” 

They passed into the little parlor, and 
the girl, after a quick look around at 
the homely, old-fashioned furnishings, 
began slowly removing her hat. 

“You have a comfortable little place 
here,’ she said. “I hope the baby and 
I aren’t going to be too much trouble— 
but Joe says it won’t be for long, and 
there wasn’t any other place for us to 


go.” 
“Now don’t you fret about that,” 


Mrs. Frawley returned, sinking into her 
favorite rocker. “I told him you could 
come, and that’s all there is about it. 
When people are in trouble, we all got 
to lend a hand. None of us knows 
when it'll be our turn. And I must say,” 
she added, “that Joe Frawley has had 
a sight more o’ trouble than most people 
I ever heard of. Sit down and make 
yourself comfortable.” 

Millie seated herself awkwardly on 
the edge of a couch, and Teddy leaned 
against her knee and stared across at 
Mrs. Frawley. There was silence for a 
few moments while the two women un- 
consciously tried to adjust themselves 
to their new relationship. 

**Joe’s had a lot of hard luck,” his 
wife ventured then. “It hasn’t always 
been his fault when he got into trouble. 
He did some foolish things years ago, 
through gettin’ into bad company, and 
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that gave him a record. Now they get 
after him every time anything happens. 
He’s got to prove where he was when 
the robbery or whatever it is was going 
on. And I know he’s been keeping 
straight since—well, ever since Teddy 
came.” 

“What's he been doin’ for a livin’ 
lately?” Mrs. Frawley asked with a 
touch of asperity. Millie looked down 
at her twining fingers and hesitated a 
moment. 

“Why, he’s been a collector for some 
big firm downtown—lI don’t know their 
name,” she replied. “They couldn't 
keep him on steady, but he worked for 
them whenever he got a chance. It 
made it pretty hard for us sometimes 
when he was out of a job, and then 
again he’d have plenty of money. It 
was on commission, you know. He told 
me the more he collected, the more he 
got for himself.” 

Mrs. Frawley could not restrain a 
sniff of doubt. She knew Joe too well 
to accept his explanations at their face 
value. 

“And what about this business of 
last night—this scrape he’s in now?” 
she persisted. “Why, he told me as 
calm as you're sittin’ there that he'd 
shot somebody !” 

“T don’t know—that’s what he told 
me,” Millie returned, smoothing the 


boy’s hair with a nervous little hand. ° 


“He was out all night, and when he did 
come home this morning, he only stayed 
a minute—long enough to tell me what 
he’d done, and where I was to meet him 
this afternoon. He was afraid they’d 
be after him any minute, and he 
wouldn’t stay. So I dressed Teddy as 
soon as I could and got away before 
any one came looking for Joe, because, 
of course, they’d follow me. And I 
took Teddy to the park, and we stayed 
around all day until it was time for me 
to meet Joe—and he told me to come 
here to you until I heard from him. 
That’s all I know.” 
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She touched her eyelids with the 
worn gloves that were still lying in her 
lap, and Teddy, looking up quickly and 
seeing tears on his mother’s cheeks, be- 
gan to whimper. What shreds of re- 
sentment had been lingering in Mrs. 
Frawley’s motherly heart fled on the 
instant. She crossed the room hur- 
riedly and put her arms around the 
weeping pair of derelicts. 

“There, there, now!” she said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘We’re not goin’ to have any 0’ 
this. Grandma Frawley’s here to take 
care o’ Teddy, and everythin’s goin’ to 
be lovely. Papa’s comin’ home pretty 
soon ie 

The jingle of the bell on the shop 
door interrupted her. Instinctively Mil- 
lie seized her arm and signaled for si- 
lence, and Teddy, startled by the sud- 
den change in the two, swallowed his 
sobs and stared at them dumbly. And 


@ Mrs. Frawley, catching the infection of 


fear from the burglar’s wife, slowly 
shuffled through the curtained doorway 
into the store at her usual gait, but with 
a heartbeat vastly accelerated, to find 
a broad-shouldered man leaning non- 
chalantly against one of her counters. 

“Mrs. Frawley?” he inquired, with 
a nod of greeting, as she approached. 
She returned his nod without speak- 
ing. It seemed to her that he must be 
able to hear the pounding of her heart, 
for she sensed the meaning of his visit. 

“T am an officer from detective head- 
quarters, Mrs. Frawley,” he went on, 
leaning confidentially toward her. “I 
wanted to ask you about Joe Frawley. 
He’s your stepson, I believe.” 

Mrs. Frawley had a vague idea that 
her tongue was fast against the roof 
of her mouth, but she managed to find 
it long enough to make a reply. 

“He is,’ she said. “What about 
him?” 

“When did you see him last?” the 
officer asked. 

It was contrary to Mrs. Frawley’s 
principles, personal and religious, to lie. 
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getting into any trou- 
ble last night?” he 
went on. “That he’d 
shot a fellow?” 
“Land sakes, no!” 
she exclaimed. “You 
don’t tell me! I’m not 
so much surprised, 
though. Joe was al- 
ways gettin’ into trou- 
ble when he was a 
boy. Him and me 
never did get along. 
Everybody said he’d 
come to a bad end— 





“I am an officer from detective headquarters, Mrs. Frawley,” he went on. “I 
wanted to ask you about Joe Frawley. He's your stepson, I believe.” 


3ut not for an instant did a principle 
rise up to confront her just then. 

“Why, I think it must be three or 
four years ago,” she returned, with a 
prodigious effort at self-control. “He 
never lived here with me. I haven't 
seen much of him since his father died, 
and that’s about fifteen years ago.” 

The little speech sounded convincing 
even in her own ears. It was exactly 
what she would have said the day be- 
fore had he asked the question. Her 
heart began to calm down a bit nearer 
to normal. 

“Then you haven’t heard about him 


and now he’s done 
it !” 

“Yes,” the detec- 
tive rejoined, “this 
fellow he shot was a 
pal of his—a burglar. 
They called him 
‘Whitey Oscar.’ They 
were out on a, job to- 
gether last night—I 
mean a_ burglary— 
and they had a fight 
over dividing up the 
kale—that is, the 
money they _ stole. 
And Joe shot Whitey 
through the chest. 
We wouldn't have 
cared so much about 
that or be anxious to 
get hold of Joe,’ he went on, “only 
Whitey Oscar died in the hospital this 
evening. Of course, that makes it 
murder, and it looks kind of serious 
for Frawley.” 

Mrs. Frawley clutched at her heart 
with a sharp little gasp of horror. Mur- 
der! The word sounded vastly dif- 
ferent to Joe’s nonchalant talk of shoot- 
ing a man who had attacked him with 
a chair. 

“Oh, dear me!” she murmured, turn- 
ing a troubled face on the policeman. 
“That’s terrible, isn’t it? I don’t like 
to even hear about such things, and 
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here it’s, as you might say, in my own 
family !” 

“Oh, by the way, Joe has a wife and 
baby somewhere,” the officer went on, 
looking at her sharply. “Do you hap- 
pen to know anything about them— 
where they are, for instance?” 

“No more than the man in the 
moon!” she assured him, “I heard, of 
course, that Joe got married a few years 
ago, but he’s never been near me since 
then, and I’ve never seen his wife. Poor 
thing! What’s she goin’ to do now, I 
wonder ?” 

“Oh, they get along somehow, those 
people,” the detective returned idly. 
“There’s a raft of ’em around town, you 
know. Nearly every man in the peni- 
tentiary’s got a wife and a couple of 
kids some place. The Lord only knows 
how they live. Well, Mrs. Frawley, 
I’m much obliged to you. Sorry your 
stepson is in trouble, but you know how 
it is with the likes o’ him. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,’ she quavered 
weakly, and, when the door closed on 
him, she tottered into the little back 
room where a_ white-faced woman, 
weeping on her knees, was clutching 
a scared baby to her breast and striv- 
ing desperately to keep him from 
shrieking. Mrs. Frawley knelt beside 
them, enveloping the hapless pair in her 
arms. 

“Never mind, dearie,” she whispered. 
“T’ll look after you. I s’pose you’re the 
same as the widowed and the fatherless 
now, and I know my duty.” 

Millie raised a tear-wet face and 
kissed‘ her gratefully, and Teddy, rec- 
ognizing the signals that meant the pass- 
ing of the storm, promptly forgot his 
woes and seized Mrs. Frawley’s fore- 
finger. 

“Grandma Frawley,” he demanded, 
“can I have my candy now?” 


Two days later a_ sharp-featured 
young man with shifty eyes that ap- 
peared to take in all of the horizon 
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without perceptible effort, slipped into 
Mrs. Frawley’s store and purchased a 
straw-colored cigar from that worthy 
woman, When he was paying for it, 
he laid beside the coin a sealed en- 
velope without an address. 

“It’s for her,” he said, and vanished. 

Mrs. Frawley turned the envelope 
over carefully, finding no hint of its 
origin, and carried it back to Millie, 
who was busying herself with the 
household tasks. She broke the seal 
with trembling fingers, knowing that it 
came from the runaway, and together 
they read his note: 

I got clear away all right, but got to leave 
the country now. No chance any place on 
this side. I’m going to Liverpool Satur- 
day on the Atlantis, tending cattle. Ask 
mother if she’ll let you have the money, so 
you and Teddy can go over on the same 
ship. It won’t cost much third class, and 
well make a new start over there. If she 

can’t do it, wait there with her until I can 
send for you—I will some of these days, 
sure, old girl. Cheer up! It'll come out all 
right. The fellow that brought this will 
stop in later on for an answer, so I’ll know 
what to do when I get to Liverpool. If you 
go, use your maiden name. 

Millie looked up silently, her eyes 
brimming. “Some of these days” seemed 
very far away, and in the meantime 

“T’ll see, dearie,” Mrs. Frawley said 
in answer to the unspoken question. “I 
don’t know. I’ve got to think and— 
and figure a little. Land’s sakes! I 
don’t know what good that man will 
ever be to you, but I spose you wouldn’t 
be happy without him.” 

“And there’s Teddy,” the girl sug- 
gested. “It would be a good thing 
for Joe if he had the baby 

Mrs. Frawley caught up that impor- 
tant youngster from the floor, where he 
was building a blockhouse, planted him 
in her lap, and looked at him severely. 

“Much better off right here with me 
than he would be traipsin’ around the 
world with his father,” she declared. 
“Wouldn’t you, Teddy?” 

The boy seemed to sense her mean- 
ing in some elfin way, or his mind 
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grasped at the word “father,” and he 
suddenly recalled the absence of his 
neglectful parent. 

“T want my daddy,” he declared. “I 
don’t like it in your house every day. 
I want to go to my own house.” 

“Teddy!” his mother called reprov- 
ingly. “After all Grandma Frawley has 
done for us! Shame on you!” 

“No, no. I don’t blame him.” The 
older woman laughed a trifle bitterly as 
she let him climb from her knees. ‘He 
ought to want his father, of course. 
Poor old Grandma Frawley is good 
enough to have a little picnic with, but 
Teddy wants to go home.” 

She rose wearily and walked to the 
little black desk in the corner, 

“You would want a lot of things if 
you went,” she suggested, “clothes and 
all that for both of you. I suppose you 


wouldn't dare go back to your room and 
pack up.” 
“They might be watching it.” Millie 


shuddered. 

“And even when you got there,” Mrs. 
Frawley went on, “you would need 
money. You might as well starve at 
home as in Liverpool.” 

“Oh, Joe will find work,” Millie said 
eagerly. “I know this business will be 
a lesson to him! I’m quite sure we’ll 
get along there after a bit!” 

Mrs. Frawley’s eyes were turned on 
Teddy, absorbed in his castle building 
at their feet. 

“Tf you'll look after the store a little 
while,” she suggested, “I’m goin’ to be 
busy here.” 

When the young woman passed into 
the little shop, red-eyed and tremulous, 
Mrs. Frawley took from the desk 
drawer the little packet of papers over 
which she had pored so often—the 
letters from eager owners of suburban 
lots, the photographs of desirable bun- 
galows, the glowing descriptions of 
country cottages with ample shade and 
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running water, close to the city and 
at terms to suit. One by one she 
looked them over—fondly, almost rev- 
erently. And one by one she tore them 
into bits and dropped the fragments 
into the wastebasket. These had been 
her peeps into paradise, and upon it 
she was closing the door. 

The last bit of paper fluttered into 
the basket—the last scrap of picture 
dropped from her fingers—and with 
them went all her dreams. When she 
looked up from the wreckage she had 
made of her hopes, there were new 
lines in her face and her brave mouth 
had forgotten how to smile. She took 
the bank book from the desk and slipped 
it into her hand bag, donned her hat 
of faded ribbons and nodding, purple 
flowers, and passed out through the 
Store,” .. : 

“T'll not be gone long,” she said to 
Millie, “and you might get that note 
ready while I’m out, for fear the young 
man would call for it. Just tell Joe 
you and Teddy will be on the Atlantis.” 

As she turned the corner, Mrs. Mas- 
terson clutched her sleeve. 

“Well, you're not gone yet, I see,” 
she smiled. “I’ve been thinkin’ ever 
since how it will seem around here 
without you, Mrs. Frawley. The place 
won't be the same when you're gone.” 

Mrs. Frawley returned her smile 
right cheerily. 

“Land’s sakes! don’t fret about that,” 
she declared. “I’m not goin’ to move, 
after all. I've been thinkin’ of what 
you said about it bein’ so lonesome 
in the country, and the hard work, and 
all. I’ve just changed my mind com- 
pletely.” 

“That’s better,” Mrs. Masterson 
beamed. ‘We need you here.” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Frawley returned with 
a half sigh. “Well, I’m glad to be 
some use in the world in my old age, 
eh? Good-by—I’ve got to get some 
money put in the bank before it closes.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


IM THURSTON was standing by 
the fire, holding chilled hands to the 
cheery blaze, when the door of the 

inn parlor was pushed open behind him, 
and a girl walked into the room. 

Thurston looked over his shoulder in- 
terestedly ; a few moments since, he had 
heard the deep-toned horn of a car out 
in the stormy night, followed by the 
grinding sound of a powerful engine 
being brought to a standstill at the inn 
door. 

The girl stopped on the threshold, 
almost timidly, when she saw Thurs- 
ton. She was wrapped in a man’s 
heavy coat, fur-lined, and many sizes 
too large for her; the sleeves hung far 
below her hands, and above the great 
upstanding collar her small face looked 
almost like that of a child. 

Thurston moved a little to one side to 
make room for her by the fire ; manlike, 
he had been taking up the entire width 
of the hearth. He drew forward a 
chair. 

She thanked him nervously, but did 
not sit down. 

“What an awful night!” said Thurs- 
ton. 

Outside, the bitter north wind 
shrieked and howled round the inn, 
dashing freezing rain and hail against 
the curtained windows with almost 
fiendish frenzy. 


FURMAN 


“Yes,” said the girl. 

Her small face was blue and pinched 
with the cold; now and again she shiv- 
ered convulsively. She stood with her 
hands grasping a chair back, as if to 
steady herself. 

Thurston wondered what she was 
doing out on the road on such a night, 
and who were her companions. He had 
heard the sound of men’s voices imme- 
diately after the car had stopped. He 
leaned forward and poked the fire into 
a roaring blaze. Its sudden glow threw 
a giant silhouette of his tall figure on 
the low ceiling. The girl glanced at 
him, and nervously away again toward 
the door. 

“Won't you sit down?” said Thurs- 
ton diffidently. “You look so cold 

“Thank you.” But she made no at- 
tempt to move. 

In the bar across the passage, Thurs- 
ton could hear the men’s voices again, 
and an occasional laugh, drowned now 
and again by the rising fury of the 
gale. He thought it was odd that no- 
body came to look after the girl. He 
wondered if he might offer to get her 
something hot to drink. After a mo- 
ment he volunteered. 

“Oh, no, thank you; please don’t 
trouble. They—they will fetch me di- 
rectly.” She cast another anxious look 
toward the closed door. 

Thurston walked over to the win- 
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dow, and pulled aside the red curtain. 
Through the darkness outside, he could 
see the blazing headlight of the car, 
momentarily obscured by the figure of 
a man passing and repassing. Pres- 
ently there was the whirring sound of 
an engine being started up. 

Thurston brushed the mist from the 
window with the sleeve of his motor 
coat and peered more closely, but the 
dashing rain from outside blurred the 
glass. He was turning away when the 
car jerked suddenly, moved forward, 
and, without the slightest warning, 
dashed away into the stormy darkness. 
Thurston looked over his shoulder with 
puzzled eyes. The girl still stood by the 
fire, but now she was staring across at 
him with wide eyes of terror, one hand 
pressed hard to her lips, as if to stifle 
a scream. 

“The car has gone,” said Thurston 
blankly. 

The girl swayed a little; for a mo- 
ment the lids closed over her terrified 
eyes. Thurston reached her in a couple 
of strides. 

“Are you ill? 
you?” 

She waved him back. 

““No—no—it’s nothing!” Her voice 
was breathless, as if she were drown- 
ing. Suddenly she dropped into a chair, 
hiding her face in her hands. “Oh, 
what shall I do—what shall I do?” 
she moaned. 

Thurston stood looking down at her 
in utter bewilderment; he was con- 
scious of a feeling of mystery and un- 
reality, but he was essentially a prac- 
tical man; he laid his hands on her 
wrists, drawing her hands down from 
her face. 

“Why have they gone without you?” 
he asked. “Are they coming back? 
Why do you look so terrified?” 

She seemed utterly incapable of an- 
swering; she was white to her very 
lips. Thurston walked past her and out 
into the passage, closing the door after 


What can I do for 


him. The door of the small bar was 
open; through it he could see the stout 
landlady, in her tight black silk bodice, | 
talking affably with a man in leggings 
and knickers. A couple of country yo- 
kels sat by the fire, with large mugs of 
ale before them; an old man dozed on 
a bench in a corner, his head against 
the wall. 

They had all been there an hour ago 
when he himself had been driven to 
take refuge from the storm, wet 
through and chilled to the bone. But 
there was no sign of the motorists, 
whoever they had been. It almost . 
seemed as if he had fallen asleep and 
dreamed it all; as if he had conjured 
the girl out of a vivid imagination. 

He turned back to the firelit parlor. 
The girl still sat where he had left her, 
but the folds of her big coat had fallen 
aside now, showing the slim outlines 
of her figure. She looked quite young 
—not more than two-and-twenty—and 
some locks of hair that had escaped 
from beneath her small, close-fitting hat 
shone Titian red in the firelight. 

She looked up when she heard his 
step, and rose to her feet. Thurston 


- spoke almost brusquely. 


“If I am mistaken, I beg your par- 
don; but it looks to me as if your 
friends, whoever they were—have de- 
liberately left you behind.” 

“Yes She spoke the little word 
vacantly, as if she hardly knew what 
she was saying. 

Thurston shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“It’s not my business, of course— 
but—is anything the matter?” 

She made a great effort at self-con- 
trol; she spoke with a pitiful attempt 
at dignity: 

“There is nothing the matter, thank 
you—nothing. I—I is 

She stopped, put her hand dazedly 
to her head, and, before he could reach 
her, fell fainting to the floor. Thurston 
dropped to his knees and raised her 
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head on_ his 


arm; some in- 
stinc t—he 
hardly knew 
w h a t—pre- 
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from calling 
for help; there 
was something 
so tragic and 
helpless in the 
unconsci 0 u s 
young face. 

He laid her 
down _ gently, 
and rose to his 
feet. In his 
heart he was 
perfectly con- 
vinced that he 
had stumbled 
upon some 
tragedy, some 
mystery. He 
went from the 
room, closing 
the door soft- | 
ly behind him, 
and_ crossed 
again to the 
small bar. As 
he did so, the 
outer door of 
the inn was 
flung open and a bluster of sleet and 
wind rushed into the passage, followed 
by a couple of men in police uniforms. 

They were talking loudly and ex- 
citedly. They followed one another 
pell-mell into the bar, and the fore- 
most of them began to question the 
landlady eagerly. 

“Have you had a big car along this 
way? Two men and a woman in it— 
woman with red hair? They started 
from Ampslie half an hour ago.” 

Thurston heard the eager question, 
and pushed forward. The landlady was 
answering interestedly : 

“Lor’, Mr. Seal! Whatever is the 


She thanked him nervously, but did not sit down. 


matter? There ‘as been a big car ‘ere 
a moment ago, and two gentlemen came 
into the bar and ’ad a brandy, but I 
never see no woman. They’ve been 
gone some ten minutes, I should think.” 

Thurston’s heart seemed to leap to 
his throat, but he asked a question in 
a voice of forced calm. 

“What’s up? Any trouble, sergeant ?” 

He did not know the man, but he 
knew instinctively that the way to the 
heart of a country policeman is to call 
him sergeant. The man answered 
promptly : 

“Case of murder, sir. Two men 
wanted, and a woman. They left Amp- 
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slie half an hour ago in a big green 
car x 

The yokels by the fire, and the old 
man with his head against the wall, 
woke up, and gathered round clamor- 
ously. Thurston took a glass of water 
from one of the small tables, and edged 
his way from the room, unnoticed in 
the general excitement. Everybody had 
gathered in the bar now, and he gained 
the parlor unseen. 

The girl had roused from her swoon, 
and was half lying, half sitting against 
the chair. Thurston stooped over her 
imperatively, held the water to her lips, 
and forced her to drink; then he raised 
her to her feet determinedly. 

“Listen to me,” he said. He spoke 
quietly, but urgently. “The police are 
in the bar—they are after a green mo- 
tor with two men and a woman in it. 
You know better than I do if you have 
any cause to fear them. They do not 


know you are here—they think you 


have all gone away together.” 

He stopped. It was impossible not 
to pity her; the fear in her face was ter- 
rible; she clung to his arm with fren- 
zied hands. Thurston loved adventure. 
He did not stop now to question 
whether this woman was guilty or not; 
the one impulse in his heart was to help 
her. A woman in distress always ap- 
pealed to him. He made his offer now 
on the spur of the moment. 

“T am willing to help you. I don’t 
know who you are—I don’t want to 
know. Tell me—are you afraid of 
these men?” 

He barely caught her agonized an- 
swer: 

“Oh, my God—yes!” 

She was shaking in every limb. 
Thurston gently freed himself from her 
grasp, retaining both her hands in one 
of his, and drawing her toward the win- 
dow. He tried the fastenings; they 
yielded easily. 

“We can get out by the window,” he 
said. “It’s only a small drop to the 
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ground, and I can lift you down. I’ve 
got a motor cycle in the yard. You can 
wait down the road in the darkness 
while I fetch it. Have you ever ridden 
pillion? On the carrier, I mean?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you must. 
you’re plucky, and 
chance.” 

“T am not afraid.” 

He unlatched the window, letting in a 
rush of rain and sleet. He turned up 
the collar of his storm coat and but- 
toned the chin strap, then he flung a 
long leg over the window sill, and 
dropped noiselessly down into the wet 
road below. There he turned, facing 
her, and held up his arms. 

“Sit on the ledge—I can lift you 
down. Stand on the chair if you can’t 
reach.” 

It seemed an eternity before she 
obeyed him. Thurston was conscious 
of his racing heartbeats, already he felt 
as if the danger were his own. He 
could see the pallor of the girl’s face 
in the light of the room behind her, the 
terror of her eyes, and for a second he 
hesitated. Why was he helping this 
girl to escape? The constable had used 
the word ‘“murder”’—it was an ugly 
word. Even as his hands closed about 
her slim body to lift her down to him, 
he asked her an impulsive question : 

“Tell me—it cannot harm you—are 
you afraid because—because you are 
guilty ?” 

She tried to draw back from him, 
but he held her firmly ; there was a sick 
look of shame in her face. 

“No—no—I swear I am not!’ she 
said. 

Thurston hesitated no longer; he 
lifted her down to him, and pushed the 
window back in its place a second be- 
fore the parlor door opened from 
within and the police entered. 

The stormy night was the friend of 
refugees; the darkness was impene- 
trable; the howling wind deadened all 


It’s quite easy if 
it’s your only 
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noise. Thurston held the girl’s hand, 
and together they ran down the road till 
they reached the darkness of the lane 
beyond the inn. Then he drew her back 
into the hedge. 

“You must stay here. 
a moment.” 

He vanished again into the darkness. 

To the girl it seemed an eternity 
before she saw the silhouette of his tall 
figure against the light from the inn; 
he had extinguished the lamp on his 
cycle. He was pushing the heavy ma- 
chine through the muddy road with 
some difficulty. 

He whistled softly when he neared 
her, calling: “I can’t see you—where 
are you?” 

Out of the darkness her soft hand 
touched his. The wind caught her 
shaken question, hurling it away almost 
before he could hear it: , 

“Are we—are we—safe?” 

She felt, rather than saw, that he 
He had to 


I shan’t be 


shrugged his shoulders. 
speak close to her ear to answer. 

“If we can get a start—perhaps. They 
seem to be on foot—but we don’t know 
how many more there are behind. We 
must go back to Ampslie—they will 
search away from it! I know the road, 


luckily. I daren’t light the lamp yet. 
We must walk till we’re round the 
bend.” 

But progress was difficult; the wind 
seemed to force them back, and the 
girl’s heavy coat impeded her struggling 
steps. Thurston stopped, breathless. 

“Take it off,” he said. He waited 
while she obeyed him, then he rolled 
the big coat into a bundle and flung 
it over the hedge into the darkness. “It 
won't be found yet a while, anyway,” 
he said, with satisfaction. “I’m going 
to start up now.” 

He lit the big headlight, shielding it 
with the loose flap of his coat. The rain 
was pouring down in torrents, the roads 
were slippery with mud. He started the 
engine with some difficulty. The girl 
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stood beside him, shivering in the keen 
wind. Thurston unfastcned his light 
waterproof coat, and wrapped it round 
her. 

“T shan’t hurt,” he said briefly, when 
she would have refused. It was no 
time for argument, and she yielded at 
once. 

He showed her- where to sit on the 
carrier behind him, 

“You must hold round my waist,” he 
said. “And for Heaven’s sake, be care- 
ful! Now—are you ready ?” 

“Ves.” 

He felt the convulsive grasp of her 
arms about him, and he called over his 
shoulder reassuringly : 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
Lean well back at the corners, or you'll 
have us both over.” 

He touched the clutch with his foot; 
the throb of the engine grew louder— 
louder. \Vith a sudden leap, the cycle 
shot forward into the darkness. 


CHAPTER II. 


All his life Thurston remembered 
every detail of fhat ride; it was like a 
ghastly nightmare in which he carried 
his own life and that of the girl behind 
him in his hands. The whistling of the 
wind—the driving rain slashing his 
face—the narrow, dark lanes, and the 
high, tossing trees on either side, 
which seemed like menacing giants 
waiting to swoop down and seize him 
—gave him an eerie feeling that he 
never forgot. 

More than once the cycle skidded in 
the slimy mud, more than once only a 
desperate effort saved them both from 
a bad fall. But the clutch of those 
slim arms about him seemed to give 
him strength. In spite of the strain on 
nerves and muscles, he laughed to him- 
self at the strange adventure. 

It was two years since he had been 
to Ampslie—and now he was coming 
back in this strange fashion! 








“What a devilish storm!” he said. 


Two hours ago, when the fury of the 
storm had first struck him, he had 
cursed his folly for attempting the long 
ride by road; now there was a sort of 
grim satisfaction in the knowledge that 
he had done so. 

He wondered what on earth he could 
do with the girl when they reached 
Ampslie. He could hardly take her 
to his father’s house—it would not be 
possible to concoct a plausible story. 
And yet how could he leave her to the 
darkness and storm? 

He smiled grimly to himself as he 
pictured his father’s horror were he to 
take the girl to Ampslie Grange—to the 
grim, puritanical old man who had al- 
ways so heartily disapproved of his 
son’s mode of life. Scheme after 
scheme flashed through his brain as 


“Have you lost your way?” 


they sped on through the darkness, and 


each was dismissed in turn as _thor- 
oughly impracticable and absurd. 

Suddenly—ahead of them, far down 
the road—came the gleam of powerful 
twin lights. Thurston stopped his en- 
gine, and called to the girl to dismount. 
He explained rapidly: 

“There’s a car coming—I shall have 
to stop. You must hide till they’re past. 
Quickly! I'll come back for you. Get 
through the hedge if you can—or they’ll 
see you by the light of the lamps. Don’t 
be afraid.” 

Two small, cold hands clutched at 
his; he felt the trembling touch of lips 
on his fingers. He drew them away 
almost roughly. 

“Do as I tell you,” he said sharply. 

The next moment he was pushing on 
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slowly down the road to meet the ap- 
proaching car. It was coming almost at 
walking pace. As it neared him, a per- 
emptory voice hailed him through the 
darkness. For a moment he was almost 
blinded by the powerful glare of the 
acetylene lamps. A man got down from 
the back seat, and came toward him. 
Thurston felt that he was being scru- 
tinized by more than one pair of eyes 
as he stood there, wet through and shiv- 
ering. 

“What a devilish storm!” he said. 
“Have you lost your way? I know 
this road pretty well, but even I’ve lost 
my bearings to-night. Am I right for 
Ampslie?” 

“Yes—straight on. Have you passed 
a large car on the road?” 

Thurston hesitated. 

“T did pass one—but it must have 
been half an hour ago—driving rather 
quickly. Much as I could do to squeeze 
past, in fact.” 


The man who was interrogating him 
spoke to the driver at the wheel, who 
nodded vigorously. They both looked 
at Thurston. 

“Am I far from Ampslie?” he asked 
again. 


They told him it was about four 


miles. They were moving on as they 
spoke ; in another moment he was alone 
again in the darkness, which seemed all 
the blacker and more impenetrable after 
the glare of the great lamps. 

The girl crept to him from the wet 
hedge. Her teeth were chattering; her 
little face looked old and pinched. 

“Were they after—us?” she asked 
him. 

Thurston looked at her, and his face 
was rather grim. 

“You?” he queried deliberately. 

She drew back from him with a 
proud little gesture. 

“T told you I was not guilty,” she 
said, 

He helped her back to the carrier si- 
lently. Once more they sped on. 
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To Thurston the last four miles 
seemed longer than all the earlier part 
of that strange ride. When at last faint, 
twinkling lights told him they were near 
the village, he heaved a great sigh of 
relief. He fancied the clinging arms 
about him were relaxing, and called 
over his shoulder cheerily : 

“We are nearly there—only another 
quarter of a mile.” 

His father’s house was on the out- 
skirts of the village, a large stone man- 
sion standing back among tall trees. 
Thurston knew he was expected, but he 
was not prepared for the blaze of light 
that greeted him from every window; 
and the big front door stood wide open 
in spite of the storm. He stopped in- 
stinctively before they reached the gate. 

“They are expecting me. I did not 
think they would wait up, as it’s so 
late. I am afraid we must go round 
through the back way if you do not 
want to be seen. Why—what is the 
matter—are you ill?” 

He peered at her in the light from 
the big house with anxiety in his eyes. 
The girl looked ghastly, her teeth chat- 
tered, her lips were blue. She tried to 
speak, but no words would come. 

Thurston put out the lamp, ran his 
machine against a laurel hedge inside 
the open gate, and came back to where 
she stood. He put a strong arm about 
her waist, supporting her. She was wet 
through, and chilled to the bone, and a 
wave of compunction shot through him. 
The exposure was enough to kill any 
woman ; she ought to go to bed at once. 
But how could it be managed? What 
on earth was he to do with her? 

He led her round through a side door 
in the high garden wall to the stables. 
There seemed nobody about. The big 
doors of one of the carriage sheds were 
wide open, but the shed was empty. A 
hanging lamp burned over one of the 
stalls; there was a great heap of straw 
on the floor. 

“T am afraid you must stay here for 
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a moment,” said Thurston hesitatingly. 
“T will fetch some brandy and see what 
can be done. You'll be warm here, any- 
way.” 

She clung to his arm when he would 
have left her. Her chilled lips asked 
‘him an almost agonized question: 

“You don’t believe I am guilty, do 
you? You won’t believe it whatever 
they tell you—will you? Promise me!” 

He looked down at her face with 
pitying eyes as he answered gently: “I 
believe you—I am sure you had noth- 
ing to do with it, whatever it is!” 


She began to sob—deep, tearless sobs’ 


that shook her from head to foot. Her 
drenched hat had fallen to the ground, 
and the Titian-red hair shone in the 
light of the small lamp above their 
heads; it curled softly about her tem- 
ples almost like a child’s. 

With a sudden protecting gesture, 
Thurston drew her into his arms. 

“Oh, you poor little girl!” he said. 
“You poor little girl!” 

He pressed her head down gently till 
it rested on his shoulder, and laid his 
cheek against the soft coldness of hers. 
She clung to him convulsively, like a 
lost, frightened child that has suddenly 
wakened to the warmth of its mother’s 
arms, and for a moment they stood so, 
not moving. 

Thurston was conscious of a strange 
feeling of contentment; he forgot that 
he was tired, and wet-through, and cold. 
He turned his head suddenly, and kissed 
her lips. And he fancied that their cold- 
ness returned the pressure of his own— 
very faintly ; then he released her. 

“You will not mind staying here? I 
will come back as soon as I can. You 
will not be afraid, will you?” 

Li ed 

He took his wet coat, which he had 
slipped from her slim shoulders, and 
strode away across the cobbled yard. 

Just before he reached the gate lead- 
ing to the road, he looked back and saw 
her standing there with the dim light 
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from the lamp falling upon her uncov- 
ered head, with its masses of Titian 
hair. And the thought came to him, 
as he hurried on his way, that this one 
night had altered his whole life, that 
whatever might happen in the future, 
he would never feel the same as he had 
done three hours ago, before he had 
seen this girl in the inn parlor—before 
he had held her in his arms and kissed 
her lips. 

He went back the way they had come, 
fetched the motor cycle, and pushed it 
up the storm-swept drive to the open 
front door. There was a brougham in 
the drive now, with a steaming horse 
that looked as if it had been driven 
furiously ; and as Thurston reached the 
steps, he saw that the wide hall, with 
its beautiful oak furniture and rows of 
family portraits, was filled with serv- 
ants, and a crowd of men whose faces 
he did not know. 

Something like a shock of apprehen- 
sion shook him. He left his machine 
against one of the stone pillars, and ran 
up the steps. Some one saw him, and 
cried out ; an elderly man with gray hair 
came forward quickly. Thurston rec- 
ognized him as a doctor who lived on 
the other side of the village. 

“Anything wrong?” he asked cheer- 
fully. “Don’t come near me, doctor— 
I’m wet through. Rode down from 
town through all this storm He 
broke off. For the first time he saw 
that the faces about him were white 
and full of horror. He stared at them 
apprehensively. “What is the matter?” 
he asked breathlessly. 

The old doctor answered him: “It’s 
your father, my boy—your poor fa- 
ther, Jim é 

“Not—dead ?” 
“Not—dead ?” 

And through the silence that followed 
the old man spoke the fateful words 
with fierce anger and grief: ‘“Dead— 
yes, dead! Murdered, Jim—foully 
murdered !” 


gasped Thurston, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Murdered! 

A terrible, ghastly silence fell on the 
wide hall with its oak rafters and 
frowning portraits. 

Thurston had staggered, and would 
have fallen but for the doctor’s up- 
holding arm. 

He was as white as death. The wet, 
flattened hair on his forehead, the soak- 
ing, mud-splashed clothes, intensified 
the horror on his young face. He had 
come in so cheerily ; it was as if he had 


held out his hand to a friend, and re- 


ceived a bullet in his heart. 
“Murdered!” He echoed the word 
blankly, as if he had never heard it 
before. 
One of the servants began to cry hys- 
terically; out in the storm-swept drive 
the waiting horse in the doctor’s 


brougham kicked at the wet gravel path 
with impatient hoof. 


As in a dream, 
Thurston listened to the old man’s 
voice, shaken and broken with horror, 
trying to explain. 

“Some men forced their way into the 
house. You know how eccentric your 
poor father was—always kept the win- 
dows in darkness. I suppose the place 
looked deserted. Your father heard 
them, Jim, and came down—at least, 
that is what we suppose. He was stone- 
dead when one of the servants found 
him—stone-dead! He was lying on the 
floor in the library by the safe. There 
had been an attempt made to open it— 
evidently they were interrupted. The 
police seem to have got on their track. 
There were the marks of car wheels in 
the road outside, and a woman’s coat 
was picked up in the drive. A strange 
car was seen passing through the next 
village early in the evening. They 
stopped at the Red Lion—two men, and 
a woman with red hair e 

“Oh, my God!” said Thurston. It 
was a groan from his very heart. 

A woman with red hair! The woman 
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whom he had helped to escape from jus- 
tice! The woman who had sworn to 
him that she was innocent! . For a 
moment everything swam red before his 
eyes; he clenched his fists in impotent 
fury. 

Murdered! The poor old governor 
who had never, for all his queer little 
ways and narrow views, done harm to 
a single soul in all his life. It was too 
horrible—too unthinkable ! 

He broke away suddenly from the 
doctor’s kindly grasp. ‘Let me go—let 
me go!” 

He dashed through the huddled, 
frightened servants, and upstairs to the 
room that had been his as a boy. For 
years he had hardly slept there for 
more than a night at a time; it was 
common gossip that old Thurston and 
his son did not get on together, The 
dead man had been of the old school, 
somewhat bigoted in his views. He 
had sent Jim to Cambridge, hoping that 
he would work and take his degrees, 
but Jim had turned his attention to 
nothing more serious than sport, and 
had finally been sent down after a 
rather bad “rag.” 

That had been the final blow to his 
father. There had been a stormy scene 
when Jim had presented himself and a 
sheaf of bills in the old man’s study. 
The bills had been paid, but Jim had 
been given to understand that until he 
showed some sign of making a future 
for himself, he need not expect to be 
forgiven. 

Jim had gone into the motor busi- 
ness. For two years he had worked as 
a mechanic, and then had had the good 
fortune to invent a patent brake that 
brought him some small fame in the 
trade and made him independent of his 
father. He had been a welcome visitor 
at his old home for some months before 
this fatal night, and old Thurston had 
even begun to consider the pros and 
cons of giving up his horses and buying 
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him with such swift surety. 

Jim stood on the threshold of his 
bedroom*and looked round him with 
wild eyes. A cheery fire burned on the 
hearth; the bed had been turned back 
in readiness, a pair of slippers that he 
had left at home on hfs last fleeting 
visit had been placed by the fender. It 
all looked so peaceful and homelike. 
It seemed impossible that in the room 
below an awful, cruel murder had been 
enacted. 

Jim caught sight of his haggard face 
in the glass—his saturated clothes and 





“You passed us on the road half an hour ago? 


dank hair. And suddenly he remem- 
bered the woman he had left in the 
coach house. 

He had saved her from the justice 
she so richly deserved+-had been kind 
to her—had contemplated helping her 
further—had kissed her—kissed the lips 
of the woman who had been a party, 
if nothing worse, to his father’s death! 

They had found a woman’s coat in 
the drive! He remembered that when 


he had first seen the girl in the inn 
room, she had been wrapped in a man’s 
long overcoat much too big for her. Not 
for one moment did he now believe that 
she had spoken the truth when she 
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a car when the hand of death had struck 





swore her innocence. He hated him- 
self for the help he had given her; in 
a revulsion of feeling, he longed to 
grip her soft throat in his hands and 
choke the truth from her lips—longed 
to be the means of giving her over to 
the vengeance of the law. 

He went downstairs again by the 
servants’ staircase, and out at a side 
door. It was still pouring rain. The 
long, loose trail of a creeper slashed his 
face as he groped his way through the 
darkness; it was like a lash spurring 
him on to revenge. A door slammed 
as he crossed the courtyard. He broke 





You were riding a motor cycle?” 


into a run as the thought flashed 
through his mind that perhaps the girl 
had escaped—was even then running 
from him into the darkness. 

But when he reached the coach 
house, she was still there, leaning 
against the empty manger, with the light 
from the lamp above shining on her 
head. When she saw his face, she gave 
a little cry, and flung out a hand as if 
in fear. 

Thurston crossed to her side in a 
couple of strides, and caught her wrists 
in a grip of steel. His fingers bruised 
and hurt the soft flesh, but he was not 
conscious of the strength of his grasp, 




















and would not have cared had he 
been. 

“You—you devil!” he said between 
his teeth. 

His face was gray; great beads of 
perspiration stood on his forehead; his 
breath tore from his throat as if he 
were suffocating. She drew back from 
him till her head touched the wooden 
rack behind her; she was as white as 
death, but her eyes met his fearlessly. 

“You told me you would believe in 
me,” she said. “You promised me that 
whatever other people said to you, 
you would believe that I am innocent.” 

Their faces were close together; his 
ugly and distorted with grief and fury 
—hers proud and fearless. 

“Believe in you!” he echoed sav- 
agely. “Believe in you! You murder- 
ess!” 

She screamed out then, but the sound 
was drowned in the rush of wind and 
rain. Her eyes closed; she looked as if 
she would have fallen. 

“No—uno!” she moaned. “Not that! 
Don’t say that they’ve killed him! Oh, 
my God!” 

There was unutterable anguish and 
terror in the cry. She sank to her 
knees, and would have fallen to the 
ground but for his upholding hands. 
She swayed from side to side as if she 
were beside herself with misery. 

In spite of himself, Thurston’s fury 
was momentarily arrested. He loosed 
his savage hold of her, and she fell face 
downward on the heap of soft- straw. 
She lay quite still, her beautiful red 
hair gleaming in the flickering lamp- 
light above her head, and Thurston 
stood over her with clenched fists— 
white-faced. 

He had never hurt a woman in his 
life until now, but as she lay there— 
this girl whom he had kissed so short 
a time ago—he saw the marks of his 
brutal fingers on one slender wrist. But 
the shame of his violence only added to 
his wrath. He thought of the helpless 
10 
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old man lying dead in the splendor of 
the great house beyond, and he could 
have killed the woman who lay prone 
at his feet. But he turned away, grit- 
ting his teeth; with a violent wrench, 
he gripped his self-control. 

“Get up!” he said hoarsely. “If you 
stay here, you'll be found. You can 
go—only go quickly!” 

His voice was terrible; he dared not 
look at her. 

She raised herself slowly, and with 
painful difficulty, it seemed, supporting 
herself by one bruised hand and wrist. 
From under her disarranged masses of 
hair, her eyes looked up at him fear- 
lessly. Whatever emotion was tearing 
her heart, it was not fear of this man. 

“Go!” she echoed. “Where can I go 
on such a night? I have no money— 
nowhere to go—and it’s midnight.” 

He looked at her for a moment, and 
then away again. It was impossible not 
to pity her. He moved a step toward 
the door. 

“T will give you money. Stay here!” 

He strode away into the darkness 
without a backward glance; the storm 
seemed to swoop down and swallow 
him up in the wind and rain. At the 
side entrance to the house, he encoun- 
tered one of the menservants. 

“They’re asking for you, sir. 
police have come back again.” 

“T’m coming now.” 

He flung his wet coat aside, and went 
into the hall in his shirt sleeves. 

He recognized, in the knot of impor- 
tant-looking, uniformed officials, one of 
the men to whom he had spoken on the 
road in the car. The recognition was 
mutual. 

“Mr. Thurston, junior?” 

“Ves.” 

“You passed us on the road half an 
hour ago? You were riding a motor 
cycle?” 

Vieg:?? 

“You had no idea then as to what had 
happened ?” 


The 
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““No—none whatever.” 

The man made a note in a well- 
thumbed book with a stump of pencil. 
Thurston moved away ; the whole scene 
sickened him. He wondered what would 
happen were he to turn around and de- 
nounce the girl whom he had left out- 
side in the lamplit coach house. He 
knew it was his duty—he longed to do 
it; and yet—she was a woman—and de- 
fenseless. She had trusted to his chiv- 
alry, and, after all, he had volunteered 
his help—she had not sought it. 

He made some excuse about chang- 
ing his wet clothes, and went upstairs 
again to his room. Then he remem- 
bered that he had no money beyond the 
few shillings in his pocket; a few shil- 
lings would take a fugitive no distance 
at all. He moved toward the bell to 
ring for a servant, then stopped. It 
would never do—he would be thought 
mad. 

He went down again by the back 
staircase. At the foot he met the old 
butler who had been in his father’s 
employ as boy and man. ._ The old fel- 
low was weeping like a child; tears 
were running down his furrowed face. 

“Jeffs”—Thurston tried to steady his 
voice, but it shook horribly—“Jeffs, 
can you lend me five pounds till the 
morning ?” 

The old man wiped his eyes and 
stared. , 

“Five pounds, Mr. Jim?” 

“Yes. You can have it back first 
thing to-morrow. And don’t say any- 
thing about it, Jeffs—there’s a good 
chap. Have you got it?” 

“T can fetch it, Mr. Jim.” 

The old man hobbled off, and Thurs- 
ton stood waiting impatiently. It 
seemed an eternity before the butler re- 
turned. He counted ten half sover- 
eigns into the young man’s hand. 

“There you are, sir, and welcome. 
If you want more x 

“No, thanks.” 

Thurston took the gold and went out 


into the darkness. The lamp still 
burned uncertainly over the stall, but 
the stable was empty. The heap of 
straw bore the impress of the girl’s 
slender body, but she was not there. 

Thurston called softly. There was 
no answer. He took down the lamp 
and searched the shed carefully—he 
even climbed into the loft, thinking she 
might have hidden there; but there was 
no sign of her. He went out again 
down the wind-swept drive, groping 
against the hedges as he passed. 

It was a terrible night! He could 
not bear to think of any woman out in 
such a gale; he remembered that she 
had no coat or hat, that she was al- 
ready wet through. 

For a quarter of an hour he searched 
the grounds as well as he could without 
a light ; then he went back to the coach 
house. Lying on the straw was a small © 
object he had overlooked before—a 
woman’s glove. It was wet through 
and muddy, and torn in places; pos- 
sibly she had torn it when she had 
scrambled through the hedge on the 
highroad, at his bidding, to avoid the 
police. 

But the girl herself was gone! 

Thurston stood staring about him 
dazedly. It was a dream, he told him- 
self stupidly—all a dream. He had 
never seen the girl—had never ridden 
through the storm with her clinging 
arms about him—had never stopped at 
the inn. Soon he would wake up, and 
laugh at himself for the horror of this 
nightmare—soon he would find himself 
again in the old house, telling the old 
governor all about his dream. 

Through a lull in the storm he heard 
the ring of men’s footsteps on the cob- 
bled yard behind him. He swung 
round. A group of men were passing 
some distance -from the coach house; 
they all carried lanterns, and they 
seemed to be searching the grounds. By 
the flickering light he saw that several 
of them wore police uniforms. 














God! It was no dream! It was re- 
ality—horrid, ghastly reality! His hand 
clenched over the muddy, sodden little 
glove in his hand. 

He looked down at it as it lay help- 
lessly in his big grasp, and inconse- 
quently he thought of the soft, grateful 
kiss its owner had pressed upon his 
hand as they stood together for a mo- 
ment in the darkness of the road, with 
the great lamp of the police car draw- 
ing nearer every minute. 

She was gone—gone—and God alone 
knew to what fate! 

She had lied to him, and deceived 
him, and yet An iron band of pain 
seemed suddenly to snap about the 
young man’s heart; he cast himself face 
downward in the soft straw where the 
girl had lain, and wept like a child. 





CHAPTER IV. 


In the early hours of the morning, 
Thurston fell asleep in an armchair. 

It had been a night of horrors. Even 
after the police had gone and the fright- 
ened servants had been dismissed to 
their rooms by a practical housekeeper 
who had rated them all soundly, the 
big, silent house had seemed alive with 
ghosts. 

Thurston had changed into dry 
clothes, banked up a fire, and sat down 
to pass the night away. He had dreaded 
the thought of bed; he had felt that he 
would never close his eyes in peace- 
ful sleep again. A falling coal had sent 
him starting to his feet with fast-beat- 
ing pulses; every moment he had ex- 
pected to see the door pushed open by 


ghostly hands, and his dead father walk 


into the room. 

He had been to look at the poor old 
man lying in the long dining room. 
There was very little disfigurement— 
only a dark bruise on the wrinkled 
temple spoke eloquently of the tragedy. 
Death had been instantaneous, they had 
told him for his comfort, but all his 
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nerves seemed strung up to screaming 
pitch with the horror of it all. 

Once a hysterical housemaid had run 
downstairs through the house, scream- 
ing shrilly; a dog, howling mourn- 
fully outside in the yard, had sounded 
ghastly through the stormy night. 

The rain had ceased, and a watery 
moon sailed on black, billowy clouds 
that covered her pale face now and 
again. Thurston had watched the eerie 
light through the chinks of the drawn 
blinds in the library where he kept his 
lonely vigil. 

In spite of himself, his thoughts had 
been full of the girl he had brought 
with him on that long, terrible ride 
through the storm. What had become 
of her, he had wondered, even while he 
had argued that her disappearance was 
a sign of guilt. Where had she gone 
without money—without proper 
clothes? He had had a haunting feel- 
ing that in the morning they would find 
her somewhere out in the storm—dead ! 

When at length he dozed off into fit- 
ful sleep, he dreamed that he was rid- 
ing once again along the muddy road 
through the pouring rain and the dark- 
ness, with the girl’s arms about him; 
that he stopped, and turned to look at 
her, and that he looked into the face of 
a dead woman. 

He woke with a stifled shout, and 
started to his feet. 

Old Jeffs, the butler, stood beside 
him. It was broad daylight. Out in 
the garden the drenched trees and grass 
glistened in pale sunshine. Everything 
looked just as he had seen it before, 
scores of times; it was impossible to 
believe that he had just passed through 
a night of inconceivable horror and ter- 
rors. 

“The police are here again, Mr. Jim,” 
said the old man tremulously. 

He seemed somehow to have aged 
since the moment when he had found 
his master dead ; he looked tottering and 
feeble as he stood there. 
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“I didn’t like to wake you before, sir. 
You was sleeping so peaceful.” 

Jim laughed mirthlessly. Sleeping 
peacefully! The horror of his dream 
was still upon him; in imagination he 
could see the dead face of the girl as 
he had seen it then—feel her dead 
weight in his arms. 

He brushed a hand across his hair, 
got into the slippers he had kicked off, 
and went out into the hall. A sergeant 
and a constable stood there; they both 
eyed the young man sympathetically. 

“Sorry to trouble you, sir,” said the 
sergeant briskly. “But we’ve found the 
woman.” . 

Jim went white to the lips. He felt 
as if his great heartbeats would choke 
him; his mouth was dry and burning. 

“Dead ?” he gasped. 

The man looked surprised. 

“Dead? No, sir! I said we’d found 
her, but as a matter of fact, she came 
round to the station this morning, and 
gave herself up.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“Gave herself up!” 

Jim Thurston echoed the sergeant’s 
words vaguely; for the moment they 
conveyed no meaning to him. 

“Yes, sir. She said she’d walked 
from the Scepter over at Ittingham. 
Looked as if she had, too—wet through 
she was and worn out. It wasn’t fit for 
a dog to be out in that storm last 
night 4 

There was something sympathetic in 
the man’s voice. He went on, appar- 
ently not noticing Thurston’s agitation: 

“Tf the story she tells is true—it’s the 
rummiest I’ve ever heard and that’s a 
fact. Will you come along to the sta- 
tion and see her yourself, sir?” 

“What story does she tell? What 
had she to do with the—the murder?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“That remains to be proved, sir. 
There’s the ring of truth in what she 
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Says, but you never know! The worst 
criminals are often the most plausible. 
According to what she says, she was 
kidnaped by the men—run off with to 
make sure of her keeping silent. But 
won’t you come along and see her your- 
self, sir? We’ve got the car’ outside.” 
He hesitated, glancing oddly at the 
young man. “The woman says, sir, 
that you can prove she was left behind 
at the Scepter—that the men went off 
without her. She says that you were in 
the coffeeroom when she went in, and 
that you spoke to her.” 

“She said that ?” 

Thurston’s brain was in a whirl; he 
was afraid to deny or corroborate any- 
thing. 

“There was a woman in the coffee- 
room,” he said, aftera moment. “But I 
don’t know that I should know her 
again—she was wrapped in a great- 
coat. I believe I did speak to her—I 
fetched a chair nearer to the fire for 
her.” 

“That’s what she said, sir.” There 
was satisfaction in the man’s voice; he 
moved to the door. “Will you come 
along, sir?” 

Thurston followed the man out to 
the car. It was a gray morning, with a 
cool, damp wind blowing. The roads 
and hedges were drenched with last 
night’s rain; the car was mud-spattered. 
Thurston sat in the back seat with a 
constable. He wondered grimly if peo- 
ple, seeing him, would think he was 
under arrest. He remembered that now 
he was almost a stranger to the village. 
He sat leaning forward, hands clasped 
between his knees, staring at the wet 
country. 

The girl had given herself up—and 


had said that he could prove that she 


had been left behind at the inn; well, 
she should see what he would say when 
the time came. 

He followed the sergeant into the 
small police station. There was an air 
of suppressed excitement about the lit- 
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“Do you recognize this woman, sir?” asked the sergeant. 


tle place, which had never had anything ~ 


more important than a Saturday-night 
roisterer to deal with. As they. walked 
down the bare passage to a room at the 
back of the building, a telephone bell 
rang jarringly. 

Thurston followed the sergeant into 
the room. It was barely furnished with 
a long table and wooden chairs. 


floor was covered with linoleum; the 
walls were ornamented with framed po- 
lice regulations ; on a green baize board 
were a list of rewards for information 
concerning small thefts and men who 
had deserted their families. 





The. 


A big fire burned in the high grate, 
and, crouching over its warmth, was a 
woman with red hair that hung untidily 
about her shoulders; she was wrapped 
in a blanket. A police constable hov- 
ered near by as if’in surveillance over 
her. 

She glanced over her shoulder as 
Thurston and his companion entered, 
and her face looked pinched and ill. 
There were dark splashes beneath her 
eyes, and her very lips were pale. 
Thurston met her eyes for one second, 
and then looked away again with a hor- 
rible feeling of pain. 
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The sergeant asked him a question: 

“Do you recognize this woman, sir?” 

“Yes—she was in the coffeeroom at 
the Scepter Inn. I spoke to her—I 
think I remarked what a wild night it 
was.” 

The girl had risen to her feet. She 
stood with one hand on a chair back to 
support herself. 

“T am sorry to have had to bring you 
into it,” she said weakly. “But I had 
to try to defend myself. I merely told 
the sergeant, here, that you knew I 
was left behind at the inn by the men 
for whom the police are searching. I 
am innocent. I have told my story. 
You can prove its truth for yourself.” 

She dropped again into the chair as 
if her limbs would no longer support 
her. 

“The woman says,” began the ser- 
geant, referring to some notes, “that she 
knows nothing of the men. She gives 


her name as Evelyn Dangerfield—com- 


panion to Lady Compton over at Attley 
Chase. She says she took up her du- 
ties there only a week ago. You know 
Lady Compton, sir?” 

Thurston nodded; he could not trust 
himself to speak; his throat felt dry 
and burning. 

“Woman states that she was wak- 
ened from sleep in the early hours of 
yesterday evening to find a man in her 
room. She threatened to scream un- 
less he left, and the man struck her. 
She remembers nothing more until she 
found herself on the highroad in a car. 
It was pouring rain, and pitch dark. 
The man who-had struck her was sup- 
porting her. He told her that they had 
brought her along for safety, so that 
she should not raise an alarm, as they 
had another, and larger, job on 
that night. They forced her to go with 
them to your father’s house. She was 
left in the car with one of the men while 
the other apparently broke in through 
the. library window. 

“She knows nothing of what hap- 
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pened in the house. When the second 
man returned, they drove off to the 
Scepter at Ittingham, where she was 
left. She stayed there until after you 


“had gone, and until she heard the 


alarm given, and then she walked back 
here during the night. That is the 
woman’s story, sir. I have sent over to 
Attley Chase for corroboration.” 

Thurston made no comment; he 
walked away to the window and stood 
staring out at the mud-spattered car. 
He believed the whole story to be a 
tissue of lies. He had never heard of 
Lady Compton’s having a companion. 
He was afraid to’ turn round for fear 
the sergeant should read what he knew 
was plainly written in his eyes. 

A man in plain clothes was cycling 
up the muddy road. He stopp d out- 
side the police station, and dismvuunted ; 
and after a moment he came into the 
room. He saluted when he saw the ser- 
geant. 

“The woman’s story is correct, sir. 
Lady Compton herself is driving over 
immediately.” 

Thurston closed his eyes ; he felt faint 
and sick; mechanically he put out a 
hand and grasped the window frame 
to steady himself. He heard the men 
behind him speaking to the girl; he 
heard her weak laugh of triumph. 
When he looked round again, he was 
alone in the room with her. 

She was not looking at him; she was 
still cowering over the fire, her slim 
hands held to its warmth. He moved 
a step toward her. He tried to speak, 
but no words would come. She turned 
her head suddenly, and looked up at 
him. 

“Well,” -she said, in a hard voice, “I 
was innocent, after all, you see.” 

She drew the blanket a little closer 
about her, shivering. Its folds fell back 
from her wrist, revealing a great purple 
bruise on its slenderness. Thurston 
caught his breath hard in his throat. 
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His fingers had made that mark! He, in 
his brutal rage, had so hurt her! 

She had turned away again, so that 
he could no longer see her face. He 
wanted to say he was sorry—to beg her 
pardon for having doubted her—for his 
conduct on the previous night; but the 
words stuck in his throat. The fire, 
crackling and roaring in the high grate, 
was the only sound in the bare room. 

Then the door opened again, and a 
tall woman walked into the room. She 
wore a handsome sealskin coat and a 
large picture hat. She was quite eld- 
erly, and her hair was iron-gray. 
Thurston could remember her when he 
was quite a little boy. To him she 


hardly seemed to have altered. He re- 
called a day when she had complained 
to his father because he had climbed 
her orchard wall to steal apples. 

She came quickly into the room, 
strong signs of agitation on her face. 
When she saw the girl crouching by the 


fire, she went toward her with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Oh, you poor child!” she said. 

The gentleness of her voice was a 
revelation to Thurston; he had always 
imagined her harsh and unbending. He 
was amazed when he saw her stoop and 
put her arms about the girl’s shoul- 
ders. 

“What a night you must have had— 
what a night! You must have taken 
your death of cold.” 

The girl tried to speak, but could find 
no voice; and, with a gesture of aban- 
don, she laid her head down on the elder 
woman’s shoulder, and burst into tears. 
Thurston tiptoed from the room; he 
longed to be able to kick himself. He 
hung about wretchedly in the dreary 
passage, wondering what on earth he 
could do. 

After what seemed an eternity, Lady 
Compton came out; she went up to him 
with outstretched hands. 

“Mr. Thurston, I believe? Miss Dan- 
gerfield tells me you have been very 
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kind to her. Poor child, it all seems 
like a story from a fairy book—one can 
hardly credit it. Please accept my best 
thanks for what you have done. I do 
trust they will catch those terrible men.” 

Thurston stammered something in re- 
ply; he said that he had done nothing 
at all—that there was nothing to thank 
him for. 

Lady Compton laughed and shook 
her head. 

“Modest man! Well, run along and 
speak to Miss Dangerfield; she wants 
to thank you herself. I am driving 
back to Attley Chase to fetch her some 
clothes. Poor dear! It’s a wonder 
she is alive.” 

She walked to the door of the room 
with him, and Thurston entéred, very 
much as he might have done if the gal- 
lows had been waiting for him. 

The girl still sat where he had left 
her, but she was no longer crying ; there 
was a hard look on her pale face. When 
the door closed behind Lady Compton, 
she rose to her feet. 

Thurston stood looking at her in si- 
lent misery; he could remember only 
the terrible things he had said to her 
the night before after he knew that his 
father had been murdered. 

He began to stammer an apology. 

“T don’t know what to say to you— 
I am so bitterly ashamed of myself. 
Perhaps, out of the generosity of your 
heart, you may-be able to find some ex- 
cuse for me. My father’s death was 
an awful shock to me—I would cut off 
my right hand to unsay the things I 
said last night. I ask your pardon on 
my knees.” 

She interrupted him with a little, 
mirthless laugh. 

“Oh, you need not bother,” she said, 
in a hard voice. “The scales are 
weighted heavily on your side—if you 
only knew it.” 

He stared at her. 

“T don’t understand—I don’t know 
what you mean.” ; 
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For an instant she seemed to hesi- 
tate, then 

“Tt’s all lies,” she burst out, with sud- 
den passion. “Everything I told the 
constable—everything I told Lady 
Compton—I never thought they would 
believe me for an instant. It shows 
what fools there are in the world! I’m 
not innocent at all—I’m one of the 
gang as much as the two men you're all 
searching for. You can give me away 


if you like—I don’t care—I’m past car- 
ing what happens to me. I wish I were 
dead !” 

She dropped her beautiful head on 
her arms, and rocked herself to and fro 
in an agony of misery. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Outside, in the bare corridor, a man’s 
heavy step sounded on the wooden floor. 
Thurston took a stride toward the girl, 
and laid his hand on her arm. 

_ “There’s some one coming. 
yourself together.” 

He felt in the throes of a nightmare 
himself, and yet his first instinct was 
for her safety. He did not believe that 
she knew what she was saying; he 
was convinced that the strain and shock 
of that terrible night had unhinged her 
mind. 

She shook off his hand with passion- 
ate resentment. 

“Oh, leave me alone! I know you 
think I am mad or dreaming, but I’m 
not. I know as well as you do what 
I am saying.” 

“Oh, poor child—hush, hush—for 
God’s sake!” said Thurston. He was 
shocked by the wildness of her eyes; 
they seemed to blaze in her pale face. 

The heavy footsteps in the corridor 
had passed on now. 

“T tell you it’s true,” she said fierce- 
ly; she did not raise her voice at all, 
but its passion was intense. “I sup- 
pose I’m a fool to tell you, but—you’ve 
“been kind to me, and TI could not let 


Pull 
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you go on blaming yourself—being 
ashamed for what you said last night. 
I deserved it all; everything you said to 
me was more than justified, except 
that”—she shuddered convulsively—“I 
did not know they had killed him. Oh, 
indeed, indeed, I did not know!” There 
was an agony of entreaty in her voice 
that he should believe her. 

Thurston felt as if he were chained 
to the spot; he could not move a step 
toward her, could not think of a com- 
forting word to speak, much as he 
longed to do so. After a moment he 
found his voice with an effort. 

“Lady Compton—does she know the 
truth, too?” 

“No—she believed in me. I wish she 
didn’t. I came into her house under 
false pretenses—I was put there—to 
discover what there was in the house— 
to find out all I could. Oh, you need 
not look so horrified! It’s been my life 
for the last five years. I’m twenty- 
one now—I look years older, I know. 
My father was a notorious gentleman 
burglar. I never knew it till five years 
ago, when he died. He told me then, 
and left me to the care of the rest of 
the gang. It sounds like fiction, doesn’t 
it? But it’s true enough. There are 
heaps of them in London—well-to-do 
men, to all appearances, who go into 
society ” She laughed hysterically. 
“And they all have women accomplices 
—like me!” 

Her voice changed suddenly ; she be- 
gan to sob—dry, tearless sobs that tore 
Thurston’s heart with pity for her. 

“Oh, I hate my life—I hate my life! 
Once I tried to run away from them— 
but they’re too strong and too clever 
for me. Once I begged Steve on my 
knees to let me go. I didn’t ask for 
anything but my freedom 3 

“Steve—who is Steve?” 

“He’s one of the men you’re all after. 
He drove the car. They left me at the 
inn because they were afraid to take 
me—they thought I would give the 
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game away. I had 
threatened to, so 
many times—and I 
will—I_ will 4 

Her voice rose to a 
scream. Thurston 
covered the ground 
between them with a 
single stride; he put 
an arm about her 
shoulders, pressing 
her face against his 
coat. 

“Hush! hush!” he 
said fearfully. “Some 
one will hear you— 
you’re safe enough 
now. For Heaven’s 
sake, be quiet!” 

His one idea was 
to save her; the first 
horror that had pos- 
sessed him, when she 
told her story, was 


merged now into a 


great pity. He re- 
membered the terror 
in her eyes when he 
had first seen her in 
the firelit parlor at the 
inn—her humble gratitude for his help 
—her pluck during that awful ride. And 
he was remembering something else, 
too—the moment when’ he had kissed 
her in the empty coach house before 
he knew of the horror that had been 
enacted in his father’s house. 

“Listen to. me,” he said quickly. 
“You’re quite safe for the present. 
Lady Compton will see you through. 
She will be back here directly for you. 
Nobody else knows the real truth but 
me—and the men. Steve, as you call 
him, and the other—will hold their 
tongues for their own sakes. If they 
are caught i 

“They won’t be! They’re much too 
clever. They’ve never been caught yet. 
You'll never catch them.” 

In spite of the despair in her voice, 


The coroner plied him ceaselessly. To Thurston it almost seemed as if the 
man knew that he was withholding something—shielding somebody. 


there was also an odd sort of pride; 
for a moment Thurston almost recoiled 
from her, but the feeling was gone in- 
stantly. 

“You'll never catch them,” she said 
again. “They’ll manage to escape— 
they’ll get abroad—and stay there for 
months—perhaps years. Or else they'll 
double back to London, and send for 
me—secretly ie 

“You need not go—you’re free of 
them now,” said Thurston quickly ; 
something almost like jealousy filled 
his heart at the thought of her going 
back at the bidding of these men— 
these scoundrels—her masters ! 

“You’ve got your freedom at last,” 
he went on. Unconsciously his arm 
tightened about her. “I'll look after 
you—I’ll take care of you. You shall 
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never go back to them again. What 
do I care for either of those men? 
They’ve no hold over you.” 

She turned suddenly in his clasp till 
her face was quite near his own; her 
wistful eyes sought his for an instant. 
Then, once again, as in the darkness 
and storm of the past dread night, 
Thurston felt the soft touch of her 
lips—but this time on his cheek. And 
then—as he would have clasped her to 
him—she pushed him away with all her 
weak strength. 

“Don’t—don’t—you mustn’t!’”’ she 
said hoarsely. “Oh, I’m a wicked— 
wicked woman! And you've been so 
good—so kind = 

Thurston flushed, 
leaped to his eyes. 

“Let me always be kind to you, then,” 
he said unsteadily. “I ask nothing bet- 
ter than to care for you always. Will 
you marry me?” 

To the man who has never cared for 
women, love comes suddenly ; Thurston 
told himself, as he stood there waiting 
for her reply to his impulsive question, 
that he had loved this girl from the first 
moment he had seen her in the firelit 
parlor; that his whole happiness and 
future were irrevocably bound up with 
her life. He cared nothing for what 
had happened in the past—a glorious 
recklessness had seized upon him; he 
felt strong enough to fight the whole 
world single-handed for the sake of 
this woman. 

And then—he saw the sudden de- 
spair in her eyes—felt the stiffening of 
her slim body within the circle of his 
arm. 

Twice she tried to speak, but no 
words would come. 

“T—I can’t,” she stammered breath- 
lessly at last. “I—I can’t. I’m—I’m 
Steve’s—wife !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Another day of horrors dragged 
away on leaden feet. 





sudden ardor 
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The beautiful old house lost all the 
charm it had ever possessed for Jim 
Thurston during those twenty-four 
hours. It seemed given over into the 
hands of the police; they came and 
went as they pleased; they measured 
up rooms, and made drawings and 
plans, and took copious notes; they 
stood about in the hall where the sol- 
emn eyes of the family portraits stared 
down at them in mild amazement, and 
talked and speculated as to the possible 
capture of the thieves and murderers. 

The smooth gravel drive was cut up 
and trampled with the coming and 
going of many feet; and in the late 
afternoon an important-looking coro- 
ner arrived with his local jury of 
tradesmen, and the old oak dining 
room was requisitioned for an inquiry. 

Looking back on it all afterward, 
Thurston wondered vaguely how he 
ever got through it all—the string of 
questions and answers; his own dread 
of saying too much; his intense desire 
to shield the girl whom he was con- 
vinced had suffered horribly and inno- 
cently. 

The coroner, a sharp-eyed, sharper- 
tongued man, plied him ceaselessly; to 
Thurston it almost seemed as if the 
man knew that he was withholding 
something—shielding somebody. Once 
—in the middle of Thurston’s evidence 
—he turned sharply to the constable 
who had taken the girl’s statement at 
the police station. 

“The girl—Evelyn Dangerfield— 
where is she? Why is she not here?” 

The constable saluted.. 

“Very ill, sir—brain fever, the doc- 
tor says. Quite unable to attend.” 

“Humph !” 

Thurston drew a deep breath of re- 
lief ; he had not known the girl was ill, 
and he had dreaded her presence at 
the inquest, fearing that, in another 
hysterical outburst, she would reck- 
lessly give herself away. 

He could not recgllect much of what 














had happened after that moment when 
she had told him she was married to 
the man Steve. He faintly remembered 
Lady Compton’s return, and his own 
departure; and that he had stood out- 
side the police station on the path, and 
watched the two women drive away 
together in a closed carriage—but there 
had been a blank, numbed feeling in his 
heart and brain. 

There had been no further news of 
the wanted men. The London police 
had been communicated with; there 
was a hue and cry throughout the 
whole country now. Work was prac- 
tically at a standstill in the village, and 
over at the Scepter a roaring trade was 
being done in drinks. The little inn 
was crowded with curious sight-seers, 
jostling one another to see the spot 
where the men had last been seen— 
where Lady Compton’s companion had 
been left by them. 

Jeffs, the old butler, wept as he gave 
evidence as to how he had found his 
old master lying on the floor in the 
library ; how he had been roused from 
sleep by the sound of a car outside the 
house—by a heavy fall. 

Thurston sat with his face in his 
hands. His whole soul revolted at the 
horrible details of the tragedy. He 
was bitterly ashamed of himself that he 
no longer felt any hatred or anger 
against the girl who had, after all, been 
but a helpless accomplice. 

He had told her he loved her—he did 
love her—married to a thief and mur- 
derer thongh she was. But for the 
moment that love was almost crushed 
by the great fear in his heart. Sup- 
posing they found the man “Steve,” 
as she called him; was it not all bound 
to come out—the girl’s relation to the 
man; his, Thurston’s, own share in the 
night’s work; his deliberate suppres- 
sion of evidence that would have been 
of the utmost importance? 

But Evelyn was ill—seriously ill; she 
might die. In his soul Thurston al- 
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most prayed that she might ; what could 
life ever be for her if she recovered? 

Some one speaking his name roused 
him from the reverie into which he had 
fallen. 

“You say you saw Evelyn Danger- 
field at the Scepter Inn last night, Mr. 
Thurston? Did she appear to you to 
be in a state of fear or alarm—as one 
might naturally expect in the circum- 
stances ?” 

Thurston hesitated; his head was 
swimming—his thoughts eluded him 
like mischievous sprites when he tried 
to grasp them. 

“I really hardly remember,” he said 
at last disjointedly. “I noticed that she 
looked very cold—she would not come 
nearer the fire when I asked her to. 
Yes—I think she did seem as if she 
were in fear of ~ 

He broke off as some one tapped at 
the door. 

A man from the village entered 
breathlessly. He wore corduroys buck- 
led in at the knees with a strap, and 
twisted a shabby cap in his rough 
hands. He was flushed and breathless, 
evidently laboring under great excite- 
ment. 

“We've found un, sir,” he gasped. 

Every one in the room sprang to his 
feet—a clamor of voices all asked 
questions at once. The sharp-eyed coro- 
ner rapped on the table for silence. 
Thurston felt the blood draining from 
his heart; if they had found the men, 
what would become of Evelyn? He 
cared nothing for his own danger; but 
for her. The sweat stood on his fore- 
head; his hands felt wet and clammy. 

“Tt were in the pond, sir, at the foot 
o’ Tommy Deacon’s ’Ill,” the man went 
on. His words tumbled over each 
other in his excitement; his broad coun- 
try dialect made it difficult to follow 
everything he said. “They must ’ave 
drove down t’ ’ill in the dark, and 
missed t’ turn. ’Twere a fearful night, 
sir, last night, and the road’s nigh as 
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black as a coal, what with the trees 
and ’edges——” He stopped breath- 
lessly. 

“You mean,” asked the coroner 
sharply, “that you’ve found the car in 
the pond?” 

“Aye—the car ’tis, right *nough— 
stuck fast in the mud, nose first, so 
‘twas. Me and my mates dragged un 
out with ropes, and I come on t’ tell 
yer, sir ie 

“And the men—the men?” 

It was Thurston himself who asked 
the hoarse question; Thurston who 
rose to his feet with eager excitement, 
shaking like a leaf, a sudden flush in 
his pale face. All eyes were turned 
upon him, but he was not conscious 
of it. The man who had brought the 
news answered him direct: 

“There was one of ’em sittin’ at the 
wheel still, sir—a-graspin’ the wheel in 
‘is ’ands, that ’e was—stone-dead, sir 
—dead as you please, and t’other was 
in the water—both on ’em dead a 

A subdued murmur of horror went 
round the crowded room; all eyes were 
turned upon Thurston. The young man 
stood for a moment, clutching the back 
of the chair from which he had risen; 
there was a great and unutterable re- 
lief in his worn face. Then suddenly 
he put up his hand dizzily to his eyes, 
and before any one could get to him, 
he fell heavily to the floor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The wonder and excitement subsided 
in the proverbial nine days; the Scep- 
ter Inn went back to its old jog-trot 
method of business; people ceased to 
collect outside old Squire Thurston’s 
house and stare up at its closed win- 
dows; the pond at the foot of Tommy 
Deacon’s Hill had been fenced in by 
dilatory authorities; the police had 
fallen from their high pedestal of mo- 
mentary importance. 
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Only, in a darkened room at Attley 
Chase, a girl lay unconscious and rav- 
ing of strange things—of horrors that 
made nurse and doctor look at each 
other askance, horrors that gradually 
drove all feeling from their hearts but 
pity. 

Lady Compton had done everything 
in her power to shield the girl; what- 
ever she suspected, no word of it ever 
passed her lips. There were people— 
as there always are and will be in an 
uncharitable world—who hinted at 
things, and pretended to know some- 
thing—but the rumor never took defi- 
nite shape; the respected and dignified 
figure of the mistress of Attley Chase 
stood in front of the unconscious fig- 
ure of the girl and silently defended 
her. 

“If there were any truth in it, my 
dear, Lady Compton would be the first 
to turn the girl out.” 

So said the vicar’s wife to the cu- 
rate’s fiancée resolutely, and everybody 
else echoed the sentiment as their own, 
for the vicar’s wife was a power in 
the village. 

Jim Thurston had never been seen 
since the afternoon when the long fu- 
neral procession had wound its way 
down the little street to the churchyard 
at the foot of the hill, and the old 
squire had been laid to rest with his 
forefathers. 

The whole village had turned out 
that day; the road had been lined with 
silent mourners, a cartload of wreaths 
had followed the hearse and the little 
string of carriages. Jim Thurston had 
driven back to the empty house with 
the doctor, and nobody had seen him 
since. 

Some said he had gone back to Lon- 
don, some said that he lay ill behind 
the drawn blinds of the old mansion, 
and a rosy-faced village girl had once 
boldly declared that she had seen him 
wandering up and down the road in the 
dusk in front of Attley Chase. 
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Her mother had soundly rated her 
for the declaration. 

“Such nonsense!” she declared. 
“You'll be sayin’ next that he’s in love 
with the poor young lady that’s so ill. 
You hold your tongue, my girl, or 
you'll be gettin’ yourself into trouble.” 

But a week after the old squire had 
been laid to rest, Lady Compton’s car- 
riage drove in at the drive of the 
Thurstons’ house, and her ladyship her- 
self was admitted by Jeffs. 

“Mr. Jim’s in the garden, my lady,” 
he said, in his quavering notes. “And 
glad I am you’ve come to see him. 
He’s just killing himself with brood- 
ing over it all.” 

Lady Compton made no answer; she 
went through the cool, dark hall, and 
out into the sunny garden beyond. It 
was a mild day for very early spring; 
a few crocuses shone like flashes of 
yellow sunlight in the grass, and an 
optimistic starling sang on a high, bare 
branch against the sky. 

Jim was wandering aimlessly about 
the garden; he seemed to find it utterly 
impossible to pull himself out of the 
depression into which he had fallen. 
He was torn by conflicting emotions. 
He loved the girl who lay so ill at 
Attley Chase, and yet—it tortured him 
because even now he could not be sure 
that she had told him the truth. Sup- 
posing she were still lying! She had 
lied to him once. He knew that there 
was force and reason in his doubts, 
even while he hated himself for them. 

He flushed a little when he saw Lady 
Compton. He had never spoken to her 
since that morning in the police sta- 
tion, and he wondered, with sudden 
fear, if she, too, had heard some of the 
rumors that were going round the vil- 
lage, and if she had come to him for 
the truth. 

They shook hands, and Thurston 
asked after Evelyn perfunctorily. Lady 
Compton looked at him with sudden 
sharp inquiry. 
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“She is no better,” she said quietly. 
“T am afraid she never will be—unless 
——” She broke off. 

“Unless—what ?” asked Thurston. 

She was silent for a moment, then 
she turned to him again. 

“Mr. Thurston—a delirious woman 
cannot keep a secret,” she said. “I 
know everything that happened on that 
terrible night—I know exactly how and 
why Evelyn came to my house.” 

Thurston broke into distressed de- 
fense. 

“Oh, I am sure she is innocent—she 
was just a helpless tool of these men. 
Lady Compton, can’t you give her the 
benefit of the doubt? If the truth ever 
comes out, it will ruin her for life! 
She has suffered terribly—I know she 
has—I would do anything in my power 
to save her the horrors that exposure 
would mean. She is so young—only 
twenty-one ” He broke off, stam- 
mering. 

Lady Compton smiled faintly. 

“You are a splendid advocate, Mr. 
Thurston! But you can say nothing to 
me that I have not already said to my 
own heart. Poor child! You say she 
has suffered ; but you can have no idea! 
I have sat beside her bed for hours, 
Mr. Thurston, and listened to her rav- 
ings, and they are piteous—piteous! 
One cannot believe that such things 
could go on nowadays. Her father 
——” For a moment her voice trem- 
bled. “I knew her father, Mr. Thurs- 
ton—he was always wild. As a little 
boy, I can remember him being pun- 
ished for stealing pennies. That sort 
of thing is bred in a man’s very bones 
—it’s a disease—a horrible disease.” 

“You knew her father?” Thurston 
echoed, amazed. 

“Yes.” There were tears in Lady 
Compton’s eyes now; her firm mouth 
was trembling. For an instant she 
seemed to hesitate, then “He was 
my only brother,” she said brokenly. 

Later, she told Jim the whole story. 
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“I never knew until the poor girl 
gave it away in her delirium,” she said, 
weeping. “He changed his name years 
ago, and we lost sight of him. I sup- 
pose he went abroad. He had to leave 
England—there was a disgraceful af- 
fair. I cannot bear to speak of it—and 
you would not remember! It was 
years before you were born. We heard 
—indirectly—that he had married. God 
help his poor wife! It was not in him 
to be true or faithful to any one. And 
then—for twenty-one years we never 
heard a word of him! 

“I thought he was dead—I used to 
pray that he was, because I loved him, 
Mr. Thurston, as one nearly always 
does love an unscrupulous man. It 
was the greatest relief of my life when 
he went wrong. And now this poor 
child—his daughter—has been sent into 
my life—almost miraculously, it seems! 
She hated the life! A heart of stone 
would be moved by the horrors of her 
delirium. It appears that she was mar- 
ried to one of these men.” 

“Yes—she told me.” 

“You knew?” 

“Yes—you see ” He broke off 
with a sigh, only to rush on again: “It 
may sound absurd—romantic, but I fell 
in love with her at first sight. I would 
have married her if she had been free, 
in spite of everything! I believed she 
was innocent, but now i 

“Yes—but now?” 

“T cannot rid myself of the doubt— 
it haunts me like a nightmare—waking 
and sleeping. Js she innocent, or is she 
guilty. I would give my soul to know 
—when she is well again!” 

Lady Compton interrupted him, with 
sad gentleness: 

“Mr. Thurston—the doctor told me 
only this morning that she will never 
be well again.” 








But doctors are not always infal- 
lible, as was proved one August morn- 
ing when the little village was electri- 
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fied to hear that young Mr. Jim had 
been quietly married in London that 
morning to Evelyn Dangerfield. 

Once again the Scepter Inn was 
crowded; once again knots of excited 
people stood outside the old house and 
stared up at its windows, as if seek- 
ing for the elucidation of the mystery 
from its drawn blinds. Only the rosy- 
cheeked village girl, whose mother had 
rated her months ago for daring to say 
that she had seen the young squire 
walking up and down outside Attley 
Chase, grinned delightedly, and said: 
“IT told you so!” to every one who 
would give her the chance. 

But Jim and his wife cared not at all 
what the village was saying about them, 
or what any of the world was saying, as 
they sat side by side in an unromantic 
railway carriage, and called it the Gar- 
den of Eden. 

“And did you really love me the very 
first time you ever saw me?” asked 
Mrs. Jim, as probably all brides have 
asked ever since the world began; and 
Thurston answered devoutly, as prob- 
ably all bridegrooms do: “The very 
first time.” 

Only in his case it was true. 

Evelyn leaned her head contentedly 
against his shoulder. She looked very 
delicate still, and the glory of red hair, 
which had first caught Jim’s attention 
in the firelit parlor of the Scepter Inn, 
was cut close to her pretty head, where 
it curled softly—like a child’s. But she 
looked happy—so happy! And that, 
after all, is the chief thing! 

She looked out at the flying coun- 
try, over which a shadow had momen- 
tarily fallen, obscuring the sun, and all 
at once she gave a little shiver. 

“Tt’s all been like a dreadful night- 
mare—the past! Oh, Jim 4 

Thurston’s arms tightened around 
her. 

“But it’s gone forever,” he said 
gently. “And we're going to start life 
again—together !” 
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HERE was a lot of interest that 
spring in the “Scotaze Garden 
Sass League.” 

It was brand-new. 

It started from boasts and out of 
the rivalry of estimable, elderly, re- 
tired gentlemen who were very proud 
of their gardens and had plenty of 
time to devote to them. 

A sweepstakes pool of one hundred 
dollars was posted as a reward for 
the best mess of garden sass to be 
submitted on July 4th to a board of 
judges made up of the three local pas- 
tors; pastors to be provided with free 
garden truck for the rest of the sum- 
mer. 

Therefore, the movement was heart- 
ily indorsed by the pulpit. 

The indorsement might not have been 
so hearty if the pulpit had discovered 
that the estimable, elderly gentlemen 
had promptly begun to post secret side 
bets of magnitude, and to hate each 
other venomously, and to exchange in- 
sults regarding one another’s ability 
in the gardening line. Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul and Hiram Look had five hun- 
dred dollars a side locked away in the 
postmaster’s safe, and were hardly on 
speaking terms, as the result of a dis- 
cussion of fertilizers. This wager was 
the biggest, but the others were siz- 
able, and the respective grouches were 
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in just as flourishing a condition. 
Hosea Toothaker chased Lycurgus 
Snell halfway home, vainly trying to 
rake an ear off him with a hoe. - 

Mrs. Toothaker spent a mellow May 
afternoon with Mrs. Sproul, bringing 
her sewing, and expressed much con- 
cern regarding the state of Hosea’s 
temper those days. 

“IT always supposed that the gentle 
art of husbandry, as the poets call it, 
made men sweet, and thoughtful, and 
kind,” averred Mrs. Toothaker. 

“Tt seems to agree with the cap- 
tain,’ stated Mrs. Sproul. “He is so 
proud of his- garden. He says that 
was always his greatest dream—to 
settle on shore some day and have his 
own garden. Anybody must get awful 
tired of things they have to eat at 
sea.” 

“It seems strange to me that a man 
who has sailed the stormy sea for so 
long can settle down ashore. They say 
that sea captains have to be terrible 
harsh. Don’t he ever show his tem- 
er! 27? 

“My husband is om mild and 
gentle about his home,” declared Mrs. 
Sproul with fine loyalty. 

“T can’t brag of Hosea to that ex- 
tent. He breaks out every now and. 
again, and if Hosea will do it, I should 
think a sea captain would, for we all 
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know that bossing men aboard a ship 
makes a man cantankerous.” 

“Oh, I suppose Aaron was more or 
less savage at sea—he had to be. But 
since he has settled ashore, he shows 
the disposition of an angel around his 
home. It’s just like this—always.” 

She fluttered her fancywork with 
a gesture that embraced the cozy sitting 
room. The sun drove its broad shafts 
through the foliage of the window 
plants and splashed with radiance the 
pretty carpet. Peace reigned within 
and peace seemed hovering without 
over the landscape that was burnished 
by the May sunshine. The soft silences 
of the spring were all about. The wist- 
ful twitterings of building birds, the 
crooning of doves, and the mysterious 
sounds of awaking earth seemed only 
to accentuate the silence. 

“I saw your husband working in his 
garden when I came in,” went on Mrs. 
Toothaker. “If the men of this town 


keep on as they’ve started, we wimmen- 
folks will have to carry out their meals 
to ’em and serve ’em in the garden.” 

“T think it’s lovely to have them take 
so much interest in their gardens,” said 


Mrs. Sproul sweetly. “It’s such 
healthy work. It keeps a man good- 
tempered. I’m sure it has that effect 
on Aaron.” 

“Maybe—but there’s something got 
into Hosea that I can’t understand. 
And it seems to be in the other men, 
too, by what their wives tell me. 
Hosea is up at the fence half the time, 
quarreling with some man or other. 
There’s something underhanded, and 
I'm going to find out what there is in 
gardening, all of a sudden, to make the 
men in this town yap at each other 
like hyenas.” 

“They'll have to come around and 
take some lessons in manners from 
Aaron,” suggested Mrs. Sproul com- 
placently. “He stays out there and 
works, with his little dog for com- 
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pany, and is just as happy as he can 
be.” 

“T don’t see how you can bear the 
looks of that dog,” snapped Mrs. 
Toothaker. “One ear up like a sugar 
scoop and one ear lopped down over 
his eye! And it is said around town 
that he steals like Sancho.” 

“It’s only his playfulness,” insisted 
Mrs. Sproul, loyal to all her household. 
“And if he makes a mistake and brings 
anything home, the captain carries it 
right back again. I really don’t know 
what he’d do without his dog for com- 
pany—and he says he never cared a 
mite for animals before. But he and 
Cap’n Kidd do get along together so 
well.” 

“And I wouldn’t have a dog called 
by that name,” grumbled her caller. 
“Tt ain’t decent—he was an awful 
wicked man, Captain Kidd was. Fido 
is the prettiest name I know of for a 
dog.” 

“Perhaps it’s because I’m not always 
telling my husband how to run his 
business is the reason why he’s so 
happy and contented and all the time 
in good humor,” stated Mrs. Sproul, a 
bit tartly. 

Mrs. Toothaker detected that tartness 
and scented the innuendo, and she laid 
her work on her lap and was evidently 
ready to make rejoinder. But the hul- 
labaloo that just then broke upon the 
Maytime peacefulness effectually put 
a stop to all discussion of the temper- 
amental sweetness of Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul’s character. All these sounds 
were outside—the yapping staccato of 
a dog, the resounding bellow of an 
angry man’s voice, the alarmed blatting 
of something of the cow kind, mingled. 

The two women ran to a window. 

A heifer was galloping madly about 
the garden inclosure, soil shooting into 
the air behind it as its hoofs dug into 
the cap’n’s sacred preserves. Cap'n 
Sproul was galloping behind, and his 
own feet were doing nearly as much 
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damage, He held in both hands the 
board on which he had been kneeling 
to drill his beet seeds. Every now 
and then, by managing a spurt or by 
cornering the heifer, he was able to give 
her a bat with the board that would 
have scored him a home run if she 
had been a baseball. The dog whom 
Cap’n Sproul affectionately termed 
“Cap’n Kidd” was nimbly flanking this 
pursuit, getting in a nip at the in- 
truder’s heels whenever opportunity 
offered. 

“Merciful mother!” cried Mrs. 
Toothaker. “He’s massycreeing our 
darling Lilybelle!” 

The beleaguered heifer, bewildered by 
this double onslaught, mad with fright 
and pain—for she was banged across 
nose or flanks every time she tried to 
make an exit—turned and bolted in a 
new direction. Mrs. Toothaker had 
screamed her name from the open win- 
dow, and the animal seemed to sense 
protection in that quarter. She dashed 
straight toward the house, rushed in 
through the open L door, and tore 
along into the sitting room, knocking 
chairs and household impedimenta to 
right and left. 

In the chase toward the house, Cap’n 
Kidd distanced Cap’n Sproul. 

He came in close behind his quarry, 
shrieking shrill barks. 

With this raging persecutor at her 
hocks, the heifer did not pause in the 
sitting room, even to exchange greet- 
ings with the distracted Mrs. Tooth- 
aker, who invited her to remain and 
come to her arms. The open window 
afforded only narrow exit, but the 
heifer took the chance. She leaped 
over the window plants and dived for 
the outside. 

For a breathless few seconds she 
hung there. Cap’n Kidd took unfair 
advantage of that halt and bit her tail 
off close above the hairy tuft. Then 
Cap’n Sproul arrived on the run and 
banged her ferociously with the board. 

II 
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This wallop, combined with the en- 
couragement afforded by the dog, gave 
the heifer the strength and agility of 
desperation; she wriggled through the 
window, rolled on the sward outside, 
rose, and fled, bellowing. 

“Oh, what have you done to 
our precious Lilybelle?” gasped Mrs. 
Toothaker. 

“Not half as much as I wanted to 
do!” roared the cap’n. 

“You have murdered her—you have 
ruined her!” 

She pointed a quivering finger at 
Cap’n Kidd, who was leaping about the 
room, shuttling his head with savage, 
sidewise jerks and waving the tail tuft 
like a war banner. 

“Tf that punkin-snooted, blear-eyed, 
shovel-footed sister of a steam digger is 
yours, you keep her to home after this.” 

“T shall send Hosea over here just 
as soon as I can get home.” 

“Send along bearers, a doctor, an 
undertaker, bandages, and flowers at 
the same time,” advised the cap’n, with 
truculence. “There ain’t no telling 
what he'll need most, and you may as 
well have all on hand.” ' 

‘We shall sue you for damages.” 

“Damages! Good, _horn-beaked 
hoorah of the everlasting Nicodemus! 
Damages! You go look at my garden! 
I’m the one to get damages!” 

“But you look what that dog has 
done!” 

“Tf she had had more tails on her 
than a centipede has got legs, and he’d 
nipped ’em all off, it wouldn’t square 
what that gyastipycutus has done to 
my garden.” 

“Your garden will grow again, but 
my poor dear Lilybelle’s tail won't.” 
Mrs. Toothaker turned on the cap’n’s 
wife, who was dumbly surveying the 
wreck of her plants, holding on to a 
chair to support herself. “And so this 
is your model of a husband, is it? 
This your mild-mannered angel, all 
honey and sunshine around his home? 
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You needn’t tell me! He belongs off 
in the Fiji heathen isles where he used 
to sail the seas.” 

“IT never made no trip to the Fiji 
Isles, ma’am, And even the Fijis don’t 
train cows to come into a man’s gar- 
den, just when he has got it into shape, 
and skate all over it.” 

He cornered the energetic Cap’n 
Kidd, who was still whisking the tuft. 
He removed it from the dog’s reluctant 
jaws. He extended the trophy to Mrs. 
Toothaker. 

“What do I want of that?” she de- 
manded. * 

“Drape it on your whatnot or use it 
to swat flies with. But what’s better, 
you show it to your husband and tell 
him that if he dares to come over here 
and make any talk to me, I’ll send him 
back to you with an ear of his in each 
hand. We have adopted the trimming- 
up system—Cap’n Kidd and I have!” 

Mrs. Toothaker snatched the tuft 


away from him. 

“T’ll make a business of showing this 
to the people of this town and telling 
‘em what kind of a man you are,” 


she declared. “I'll tell ’em you bit 
it off yourself.” 

“That’s as near as any gossip around 
here ever gets to the truth. Go ahead! 
Have a good time with your mouth!” 

“So you advise other men to come 
around here and take lessons from 
your husband in sweet temper and 
good manners, do you, Mrs. Sproul?” 
inquired Mrs. Toothaker from the 
doorway. “I wish you much joy with 
your old ring-tailed hyena.” 

“Oh, Aaron, this is dreadful!” 
mourned his wife when they were 
alone. “I was telling her what a fine 
man you always are around the house 
—and then that trouble broke out!” 

“What in tophet did you expect me 
to do when I looked up and saw that 
infernal, breachy heifer stamping 
around my garden? Give her a dish 
of ice cream and invite her to have 
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a waltz with me? Or take her under 
an apple tree and fan her to sleep? 
I fanned her with that board, and the 
only thing I’m sorry for is there wa’n’t" 
nails in it. Now don’t talk to me any 
more just now. I may say something 
that will jar down that ‘God Bless Our 
Home’ motto, up there. You go ahead 
and take account of stock of inside 
damage, and I’ll go out and see whether 
I’ve got any garden left.” 

Hosea Toothaker did not come over. 

He restrained his emotions to the 
point of merely shaking his fist at the 
captain next morning, when the latter 
passed the Toothaker garden on his 
way to the post office. The cap’n flour- 
ished a fist vengefully in return, and 
Cap’n Kidd barked tauntingly. 

Cap’n Sproul met up with Hiram 
Look at the post office, and the old 
circus man did not return the morning 
greeting with his usual affability. 

“How long are you going to let that 
fertilizer matter rankle?” inquired the 
cap’n. “I’d like to keep my friendship 
with one man in this town, seeing that 
I am in a fair way to get in a row 
with about everybody else. Let’s call 
that side bet off and be sociable.” 

“T ain’t a piker, and I’d feel like 
one if I squealed on a bet,” affirmed his 
friend. “We'll let it stand. But we 
won't let it rough us up toward each 
other. Can’t afford to. I ain’t short 
with you because of that argument. 
I’ve just got a cussed mean letter. A 
side-show fellow that I have lent money 
to has gone bump, and I’ve got to chase 
a hundred miles or so down the line 
and get what I can out of the wreck. 
That means that I’ll probably have to 
neglect my garden for a week or ‘ten 
days—and I won’t hire a man to mess 
in there. The devilish rooty bagasse 
that you hire in this town don’t know 
enough to eat garden sass, much less 
raise it.” 

“T can cheer you up a little,” affirmed 
the cap’n. “TI guess we’re even Stephen 
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on a_ setback. Toothaker’s heifer 
knocked all of two weeks out of my 
garden yesterday. We'll let the bet 
stand. We’re the only two good sports 
in this town. We're honest with each 
other. You go along and tend to your 
business, and I won’t gain a single lap 
on you whilst you’re gone.” 

As he repaired the damage the stroll- 
ing bovine had wrought, Cap’n Sproul 
ruefully decided that what he had told 
Hiram had been the truth. He planted 
numerous rows anew in order to be 
on the safe side. 

His assiduous companion, day in and 
day out, was the faithful Cap’n Kidd. 
The dog knew better than to step foot 
on the sacred surface of the garden 
plot. He sat on the turf, on the side 
lines, as near as he could get to the 
toiling captain, having been warned 
early in the game by a few well-directed 
stones that the soft, brown soil was 
forbidden territory. He kept his up- 


right ear cocked and his one visible 


eye sharply open. If birds so much 
as scaled across the place, he barked. 
If a dog stopped and sniffed at the 
garden palings, Cap’n Kidd was after 
him like a thunderbolt wrapped in hide 
and hair. The sight of a cow in the 
road or in the vicinity of the garden 
fairly drove him into conniptions. 
Cap’n Sproul had three neighbors 
whose hens, led by red-gilled and pre- 
dacious roosters, made frequent forays. 
It was some time before these bands 
of marauders realized that the Sproul 
garden was a mighty bad place for pic- 
nics; a hen possesses a low-browed 
mentality, and one night’s sleep wipes 
out the experiences of the day before. 
Cap’n Kidd secured feathers enough, 
mouthful by mouthful, to stuff in very 
handsome shape the little tick in his 
woodshed kennel. Cap’n Sproul gath- 
ered up these feathers after the vari- 
ous run-ins, excusing the trouble he 
was taking by the whimsical reflection 
that Cap’n Kidd ought to have happy 
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dreams on those feathers. He used 
to peep into the kennel occasionally, 
and usually found the dog wriggling 
his legs as if he were running, utter- 
ing .little, whimpering, sleep-choked 
barks. 

“Thinks he’s chasing a hen out of the 
garden—always on his job, night or 
day,” the cap’n informed his wife. 
“This is the only dog I ever liked and 
the only dog I ever owned—but I knew 
how to pick a good one when I picked.” 

“But he is making us awfully un- 
popular,” complained his meek wife. 
“Tt was bad enough when he was steal- 
ing all the doormats in the neighbor- 
hood and dragging ’em home. But 
Mrs. Toothaker hasn’t spoken to me 
since that awful time, and not half 
the hens in the neighborhood have any 
tails left, and he has whipped most 
of the dogs in town simply because 
they have stopped by the fence and 
looked in. It’s stirring up dreadful 
enmity—and everybody’s temper seems 
so short since:this garden contest has 
been started. I’m glad the pastors have 
been picked to settle the prize; ordinary 
men would be mobbed if this feeling 
keeps on growing till the Fourth of 
July.” 

“And even them elders want to mind 
their eye,” stated the cap’n grimly. 
“They better remember that they’re 
judging garden sass, not preaching ser- 
mons—when it comes to that show- 
down—and no shenanigan will be al- 
lowed. They'll get called just as quick 
as anybody else.” 

“Aaron Sproul, would you have 
words with a minister of the gospel?” 

“Not unless he drove me to it. I ain’t 
in favor of having elders on this job, 
the more I think it over. If I ain't 
much mistook in weather signs, we’re 
going to have a hot Fourth of July.” 

He terminated the conversation sud- 
denly, for the voice of Hiram Look 
called to him, and he hurried down 
to the gate. Mr. Look was seated on 








one crate of several that loaded a jigger 
wagon, and he had ordered the driver 
to halt in front of the cap’n’s house. 

The crate on which the old showman 
was sitting contained two hideous, 
hairy objects at which the cap’n peered 
with great interest. Cap’n Kidd came 
tearing around the corner of the house, 
plainly scenting something extra in the 
game line. He, also, took a peek at 
the animals in the crate and then in- 
trenched himself behind his owner with 
great promptitude. 

“That’s where your pup shows bet- 
ter judgment than I ever saw him 
display before,” vouchsafed Hiram. 
“These, here, ain’t a couple of door- 
mats to be lugged off because he hap- 
pens to fancy ’em.” 
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The crate contained two hideous, hairy objects at which the cap’n peered with great interest. 








“You needn't worry—he don’t fancy 
‘em. I don’t see how anybody could 
fancy ’em unless his taste had got skow- 
wowed in the circus business,” returned 
the cap’n with spirit. “What be them 
devilish-looking wops, anyway?” 

“Kind of an orang-utan, captured at 
great expense.of human life in the wild 
and untrod forests of savage Afriky,” 
stated Hiram, with the tone of a barker, 
“Own cousins to the wild boy, Tom, 
and his little sister, Mary. One price 
admits to all—step this way and r 

“Avast heaving! Half hitch that 
talk! What are you bringing things 





like that into town for?” 


“Took what I could grab to square 
my claim. Sold off an ant-eater, three 
snakes, and a tumbledickus. Couldn’t 
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get a fair price for an armadillo, two 
other snakes, and these orang-utans. 
So I’ve brought ‘em along home.” 

“Fair price! I don’t see how any- 
body would ever offer money for them 
things any more’n he'd try to buy a 
clap o’ thunder.” 

“Never can tell nothing about human 
tastes,” stated Hiram airily. “I’ve 
often felt the same way about that dog 
of yours. But let’s not get into an 
argument. How’s your garden?” 

“It’s the best one in town in spite 
of heifers and hens,” declared the cap’n 
with emphasis. 

“Tt won’t be, now that I’m back home 
and on the job,” said Hiram with just 
as much emphasis. 

“Tt will continue to be unless you 
come over and pull it all up.” 

“Drive on!” Hiram commanded his 
charioteer. “I don’t believe it’s safe 


for us to get into any protracted argu- 
ment, Aaron, while that. bet is posted.” 
Cap’n Sproul stood in the road for 


a little while and stared after the jigger. 

“What did he have in that box, 
Aaron?” asked his wife from the porch. 

“A couple of things that I should 
think would be of about as much ad- 
vantage to the peace and prosperity 
of this town as—as The cap’n 
was about to say, “as two cases of 
smallpox.” But just then Hosea 
Toothaker came along the road; and the 
cap’n amended his dictum and added, 
“as a breachy heifer.” 

“Slur is noted and understood,” said 
Mr. Toothaker, prudently holding off to 
one side of the road. “And if ever 
there stood a man on two feet who 
ought to be ashamed of himself, you’re 
the one. You're twitting a poor, dumb 
animal that can’t take no peace in the 
pasture, and whose milk is drying up, 
because she can’t knack the pestering 
flies off’m her.” 

“Tie on a feather duster,” advised 
the cap’n. ' 


“That ain’t sense. You ought to be 
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made to stand in a pasture, yourself, 
with your hands tied behind you. It 
might bring you to a realizing sense.” 

“Look here, Toothaker, that heifer 
came in here without any special invi- 
tation and she kicked about half my 
garden galley-west, broke two kitchen 
chairs, knocked down a week’s ironing 
and spoiled it, tipped over a center 
table, broke a lamp, and ruined a whole 
windowful of plants. And all she lost 
was a piece of her fly swipe. She got 
away almighty lucky. But others who 
stand here in front of my house and 
sass me may not be so lucky. Under- 
stand ?” 

Mr. Toothaker moved on for some 
rods. 

“You've rid rough-shod over folks 
for the most of your life, Cap’n Sproul, 
but some fine morning you'll wake up 
and find you’ve got yours,” he called, 
feeling that he was at a safe distance. 

Cap’n Kidd, stirring the dust with 
eager tail, sitting on his haunches, 
stared up with inquiring eye at his 
owner. 

“No, Cap’n Kidd, don’t chase him 
and bite him. He’d p’isen ye.” 

A few days later Cap’n Sproul woke 
up early. 

It was a fine morning. 

He went out into his garden. 

One horrified glance suggested to him 
that this must be the particular fine 
morning that Hosea Toothaker had 
predicted. 

Havoc had been wrought in his gar- 
den sass. Tender plants had been torn 
up and tossed about. His peas, which 
had promised a succulent mess for the 
Fourth of July dinner, had suffered 
especially. In soulful prognostication, 
he had seen those peas flanking the fat, 
pink salmon that one of his coast 
friends always sent for that Independ- 
ence Day feast. 

Face gray and rigid with mighty 
passion, hands trembling, clucking deep- 
water oaths, the cap’n gathered up some 
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of the tender vines and uprooted plants 
and staggered into the kitchen, where 
his wife was frying his bacon and eggs. 

“That blue-faced, pink-eyed cross be- 
tween Judas Iscariot and a hump- 
backed dogfish has done it!” he clam- 
ored. 

“For mercy’s sake, what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“He has wrecked my garden!” 

“Who?” 

“That bat-eared cousin of a craw- 
fish, that E 

“Aaron Sproul, talk sense!” cried 
his wife. “Who pulled up those vines?” 

“Toothaker !” 

“He wouldn’t do such a thing.” 

“He threatened to do it. He said 
I’d wake up some morning and find 
it done.” 

He rushed into the sitting room and 
began to tear weapons down from the 
wall—weapons from the curios that he 
had collected in various parts of the 
world and that his wife had proudly 
decorated with ribbons and hung up 
for adornment. When she hastened in, 
he had secured a bell-nosed pistol, a 
knotted war club, and a handful of 
assagais. 

“Some of ’em are poisoned—I don’t 
know which ones,” he growled. “I'll 
try ‘em all on him and make sure.” 

“Hosea Toothaker wouldn't do a 
thing like that,” she insisted, putting 
up her arms to block his way. 

“He stood out there in the road and 
said he would. You heard him say it.” 

“It was only one of those foolish 
things a man says when he is pro- 
voked. You say such things yourself, 
Aaron. He said, ‘One fine morn- 
ing 999 

“And this is the fine morning! Ain’t 
it a fine morning? He has had that 
cussed old heifer’s tail on his mind 
ever since that thing happened. He 
has only been waiting till my garden 
got a good start. Now, get out of 
my way, Louada Murilla. This is 
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man’s business, and women don’t fit 
into it.” 

“Aaron Sproul, do you mean to say 
you'll go parading down the street of 
this village with those things in your 
hand? Have you lost your reason?” 

He glanced at his armament. He 
flung the stuff upon the floor. 

“T can kill hin’ with my bare hands 
—I can make it more lingering that 
way,” he informed her. 

“Won’t you listen to common sense, 
Aaron?” 

He pushed her to one side and 
marched out of the house. 

“IT wish there wasn’t a garden in 
this town,” she wailed. “I’d eat canned 
vittles the rest of my life and be happy. 
Don’t go and get into trouble with a 
neighbor, Aaron.” 

“There ain’t going to be no trouble 
about it, Louada Murilla. It will be 


over so quick that it can’t be called 
trouble.” 
The moment he swung out of the 


yard, she ran to the telephone. 

After frantic calling and a dreadful 
wait, she heard Constable Nute reply. 
She knew by his thick tones that he 
was chewing on the mouthful he had 
brought from the breakfast table. 

He broke in on her frenzied appeal. 

“T’'ll step acrost and be there to sop 
up the blood,” he assured her. “But I 
wouldn’t worry, marm. Cap’n Sproul 
most always does a lot more barking 
than he does biting.” 

But she was not reassured. She had 
seen her husband angry before, but 
this assault on his beloved garden 
seemed to have stirred depths she had 
never looked into in his nature. 

Cap’n Kidd, marching stiff-legged at 
his master’s heels, seemed to under- 
stand that this was an expedition of 
moment and of baleful intent. 

Mr. Toothaker was in his garden, 
but he had been warned by telephone. 
Mrs. Sproul had called him as soon as 
she had notified the constable; she had 
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advised Mr. Toothaker to flee into the 
adjoining county; her high opinion of 
her husband’s prowess and her con- 
victions as to his deadly resolve in- 
spired her to counsel flight as the only 
resource left to the intended victim. 
But Mr. Toothaker evidently had his 
own ideas as to resource; he had 
perched on an elevated limb of a scrub 
apple tree in the middle of his garden, 
and had provided himself with a 
double-barreled shotgun. 

“Come down off’m that tree and take 
what’s coming to you, you blastnation 
sparrer!” roared the cap’n, after he 
had located his quarry. 

But Mr. Toothaker, giving a fine im- 
itation of “the embattled farmer,” bran- 
dished his gun, informed the cap’n that 
both barrels were loaded, and advised 
him to keep in the highway. 

“And what’s the matter with you, 
anyway, all of a sudden?” inquired 
Mr. Toothaker. “Your wife was cry- 
ing so I couldn’t make head nor tail 
out of what she said over the tele- 
foam.” 

“You know what you’ve done.” 

“T hain’t done nothing.” 

“You sneaked over in the night and 
tore up my garden sass, after threaten- 
ing you'd do it.” 

“IT never!” 


“You did! 


And‘ I’m going to have 
you, even if I have to chop that tree 
down, you infernal raccoon!” 

“Cap’n Sproul, you'd better go slow,” 
advised Constable Nute, who arrived at 


that moment, picking his teeth. “The 
law provides a full remedy for tres- 
pass if you can prove your case.” 

“T ain’t calling nobody a liar—it ain’t 
my nature to do it,” blazed Mr. Tooth- 
aker. “But I want to say to you, 
Cap’n Sproul, I never stepped foot in 
your garden in all my life. I never 
touched finger to your garden sass. 
I'll put my hand on the Bible and swear 
it. So help me, I didn’t- Nor I don’t 
know who did do it. And you ought 
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to know when a man’s telling the 
truth.” 

There certainly was the ring of sin- 
cerity in Mr. Toothaker’s tones. He 
promptly slid down out of the tree, 
set his gun against the trunk, and came 
over to the fence. 

“Lick me if you feel that you’ve got 
to do it to satisfy your cussed temper, 
Cap’n Sproul, but I want to tell you 
before a witness that’s an officer of 
the law that you'll be licking an inno- 
cent man and you'll have to pay for it.” 

These protestations and this meek 
offering of himself to sacrifice dulled 
the edge of the cap’n’s ire. Assault 
on Toothaker after that, he felt, would 
be like beating up a cat who came rub- 
bing against his legs. But he did not 
reveal his sentiments on the subject; 
he did not extend oral forgiveness ; he 
turned and stumped back home. 

“He don’t believe me—he’s gone off 
meditating revenge,” wailed Mr. Tooth- 
aker to Constable Nute. 

“He’s a _ peculiar critter, but I 
wouldn’t worry if you’re innocent,” ad- 
vised the constable. 

But something beside worry agitated 
Mr. Toothaker when he came out into 
his garden the next morning. 

That garden had been ripped right 
and left. 

He took one look, vaulted over his 
fence, and ran down the street to 
Cap’n Sproul’s. 

That despondent ex-mariner was on 
his knees in his devastated plot, trying 
to bring order out of chaos. 

“You’ve done what I saw was in 
your mind!” shrieked Mr. Toothaker, 
raging outside the fence like a tiger 
behind bars. 

“Done what?” demanded the cap’n, 
straightening up and pushing back his 
hat. 

“Wrecked my garden—tore it all up 
—got even with me for something I 
never done!” 

“You're a luffed-up lubber of a liar!” 
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“But who else done it? You're the 
only one who had any reason for do- 
ing it!” 

“I am, hey? I had reason for doing 
it, hey? Then you admit you tore up 
my garden, do you?” 

“Never—no, sir—never! But you’ve 
done it to me because you didn’t take 
my word.” 

“Toothaker, I’ll hold myself in for 
thirty seconds. That will give you a 
fair start toward home. But before 
you start you take a good look at me! 
Now—after looking and hearing me 
say I never laid finger on your garden 
—do you still think I did?” 

“No—not now!” stammered his 
neighbor, wilting before that infuri- 
ated glare. 

“No matter what each of us may 
think, see that you talk that way,” ad- 
vised the cap’n. “This thing ain’t just 


“‘Come down off’m that tree and take what’s coming 
to you, you blastnation sparrer !” 
roared the cap’n. 
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ripe to pick as it stands,” he added, 
his mind groping with the problem that 
had been complicated by this new fea- 
ture in the case. 

Mr. Toothaker departed, racking his 
own brains, but deep in his soul he 
still felt suspicion. 

The next day the polite and peaceful 
art of husbandry in Scotaze received 
another jar. Selectman Batson Reeves 
declared in the post office that his gar- 
den had been visited in the night and 
“the stuffing had been knocked out of 
gs 

“Two whole rows of beanpoles pulled 
up and jackstraws played with ’em,” 
he raged. “And I know who done it. 
He ain’t content to train a dog to eat 
all the tail feathers off’m my hens, 
but now he goes to work and trains 
him to tear up gardens.” 

Uncle Jordan posted across to Boad- 
way’s store to inform Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul that Selectman Reeves was de- 
livering a lecture on undesirable citi- 
zens, with special reference to just two: 
the cap’n and his dog. Cap’n Sproul 
arrived in season to overhear a repe- 
tition of the beanpole affair. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that my 
dog tore up them poles?” 

“Yes, sir, seeing that you’ve asked 
me a plain question.” 

“A dog couldn’t do a thing like that.” 

“He could if he had been specially 
trained.” 

“Do you mean to say I 

“Hold on just a minute, Cap’n 
Sproul! Now that you’ve tackled me 
before listeners, I want to report that, 
as your next-door neighbor, I have seen 
you prancing around out behind your 
barn, holding a piece of rope yarn 
behind like an animal’s tail and teach- 
ing that dog of yours to» jump and 
bite it. You dragged around a make- 
believe hen and trained him to tear 
out tail feathers. You ain’t going to 
deny that, are you?” 

“T’ve got a perfect right to teach 


” 
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my dog all the tricks I want to.” But 
Cap’n Sproul was a bit disconcerted 
by that blunt revelation, and his de- 
meanor showed it. 

“You'll be teaching him next to blow 
up safes and set fire to buildings,” 
stated the sarcastic Reeves. 

“There’s only one answer fits talk 
of that kind,” declared the furious 
cap’n. 

Before Reeves could dodge, he gave 
the detractor of himself and his dog 
a resounding cuff with the flat of his 
hand, waited for any demonstration 
that Mr. Reeves might care to make, 
and, when no return blow was offered, 
walked out and went home. 

“T don’t much wonder now that all 
the trouble for the human race was 
started in a garden,” he informed his 
wife. “The devil was in the Garden 
of Eden and saw it was a good place 
to start something in beside garden 
sass.” 

3efore the end of the week most of 
the competitors for the prize that had 
been offered by the league were in a 
state of mind closely approaching 
frenzy. Every garden patch had been 
visited by the mysterious midnight 
assassin of kitchen truck. It was wan- 
ton destruction, malicious mischief. 
Men met and accused each other, dig- 
ging up old grudges and _ ascribing 
reasons from these grudges why this 
man and that would try to persecute 
his neighbors. There were several 
very unseemly affairs, in which esti- 
mable elderly gentlemen fell to cuffing 
each other like school children; Cap’n 
Sproul’s method of retort with Reeves 
seemed to have set a fashion. 
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“T ain’t calling nobody a liar—it ain’t my nature 
to do it,” blazed Mr. Toothaker. 
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The pulpit no longer indorsed the 
league. 

Horrified pastors preached sermons 
against this unchristian rivalry and de- 
clared that they would not lend counte- 
nance by acting as judges. 

“Well, that’s the least of my 
troubles in this thing,” Cap’n Sproul 
snapped to his disconsalate wife when 
she returned from church on Sunday 
and informed him what the pastors 
thought and how they had withdrawn. 
“There won’t be nothing for ’em to 
judge. I’m going to sell out and move 
to some other town. Every man in 
this place but me is a renegade.” 

“Aaron, how can you say that?’ 

“It’s so. I know I’m innocent. I 
know I never laid finger on a garden. 
But a dollar looks so big to some men 
that they won’t stop at nothing short 
of murder. All is, the men of this 
town have showed themselves up. 


They went to betting in secret—and 


then they lost all sense of respect.” 

“Went to betting, Aaron, after the 
pastors had gone into the thing?” 

“That’s just it—and men who will 
do that will do most anything,” stated 
the cap’n, blandly choosing to ignore 
his own wager with Hiram. 

The next day he dropped over to 
have a talk with that neighbor about 
their bet. He was a bit astonished at 
the eagerness with which Hiram wel- 
comed his suggestion to call the bet 
off ; on a previous occasion Hiram had 
insisted stubbornly that the wager 
should stay posted. 

“T reckon that gardens as they stand 
—yours and mine—are about even on 
the mussed-up proposition,” said the 
old showman. “It would be a fair race 
between us from now on—but I’ve got 
a good reason why I wants bets off 
so that I can call on you as a friend. 
I need help. I need advice.” 

He exhibited embarrassment, dis- 
composure, worry, and apprehension, 
all so much at variance with his usual 
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demeanor that the cap’n stared at him 
with interest. 

“Will you be my friend in this and 
keep a secret?” asked Hiram anxiously. 
“You’re going to be madder’n any of 
the rest of the citizens when you hear 
what it is, but I want you to calm down 
and help me out.” 

“Tt don’t look encouraging, the way 
you’re starting in,’ remarked Cap’n 
Sproul sourly. “But heave along.” 

“Have you suspected who has done 
this damage to the gardens?” 

“Yes, suspected the whole kit and 
caboodle of ’em. Blasted old fools in 
this town don’t know how to run a 
contest.” 

“You're wrong—and that’s where I 
stand to get into a lot of trouble, Aaron. 
If I don’t hardle this thing right and 
slick and foxy, I may have to pay 
damages that will put a most gad-awful 
crimp into my roll.” 

He licked dry lips. 

“T know I’m talking to a friend, 
Aaron, and that you’ll keep this secret, 
even if you are mad. It’s that he 
orang-utan !”’ 

“That has pulled up all our garden 
sass?” 

“He got away from me whilst I was 
shifting him into another cage in my 
barn. He’s been loose ever since. I 
can’t find him. I don’t know for sure 
just where he hides. But I’ve got 
glimpses of him nights. I’ve been out 
hunting him every night. I’ve worked 
like thunder, but he’s too spry for me. 
I’m all in—see how hollow-eyed I am?” 

“T hain’t got no sympathy for ye— 
not a mite,” declared the cap’n with 
heat. “You got no right to go monkey- 
doodling with the circus business. You 
got no right to bring savage critters 
into town. I’m going to sue you for 
damages.” 

“And that’s what all the rest of ’em 
will do as soon as they find out,” 
mourned the old showman. “Aaron, 
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I'll settle with you gladly. But don’t 
let out that I’ve had them orang-utans 
on my premises. You’re the only one 
that knows I’ve been keeping ’em.” 

“You hain’t been keeping ‘em, and 
that’s the trouble. Why haven’t you 
shot that whisker-faced gaborabus be- 
fore now?” 

“Can’t ‘corner him to shoot him. I 
need help, I tell you. I'll gladly shoot 
him. But I’ve got to do it sly. I 
suppose the law will call that orang- 
utan a domestic critter and hold me 
responsible for damages.” 

“Domestic critter!” snarled the cap’n. 
“To think of a cussed thing like that 
who ought to be setting in a tree in 
Afriky picking fleas off’m himself, 
knocking me out of my early mess of 
green peas! There’s just one favor I 
want to ask of you, Hiram. Let me 
kill him when we get him cornered.” 

“Let you kill him! I'll pay you well 
for doing it. I hope you’re a good 
shot. 
far, and I’m scared to death for fear 
somebody will see me out scouting for 
him. He only comes out nights to rage 
and ravage.” 

That night, when the village was 
quiet, Hiram and his recruit took to 
the warpath, Cap’n Sproul carrying the 
rifle with which he had been prac- 
ticing marksmanship all the afternoon. 
He had been very grouchy since Hiram 
had revealed the mystery of the garden 
sass ghoul to him, but now that they 
were abroad on the trail, the excite- 
ment of the chase and lust for blood- 
letting seemed to animate the cap’n. ~ 

“There’s one thing about this,” he 
confided to his companion. “We're 
getting sport that other folks have to 
go to Afriky for. But, blast it all, I 
ain’t no cat! I don’t believe I could 
see that baboon if he was ten feet high 
and come up to me and thumbed his 
nose in my face.- If there was a garden 
left in town that he hadn’t tackled yet, 
we could go there and lie in wait for 


I’ve missed him every time, so 
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him. But this hunting is all guess- 
work,” 

“All we can do is keep our eye out 
and hope for the best,” urged Hiram. 
“He’s so almighty busy that it seems 
as if we’re bound to run across him, 
though I haven’t had no special luck 
so far.” 

Nor was luck with them that night, 
though they scoured the section until 
almost daylight. Finally the cap’n saw 
a fleeting shadow which Hiram sug- 
gested might be the thing they were 
after; he fired on a chance, and the 
report of the rifle sounded so loud 
in the stillness and seemed likely to 
attract so much attention that the two 
hunters ran full tilt by back ways to 
their homes. 

When the cap’n went into his gar- 
den the next forenoon, he discovered 
that the marauder had been abroad as 
well as his hunters; more garden sass 
had been pulled up. 

He wrathfully carried the report of 
the damage to Hiram. 

“It’s going to ruin me if this thing 
keeps on and they find out who has 
done it and carry the cases into court,” 
lamented the proprietor of the simian 
desperado. 

“You might put a card into the paper 
saying as how he has left your bed 
and board and that you won’t be re- 
sponsible for debts he has contracted,” 
suggested the cap’n with biting sarcasm. 

They were holding their solemn con- 
ference in the barn, and Cap’n Sproul 
became conscious of much monkey 
vociferation in a dark corner. 

“That’s his mate, and she takes on 
something awful,” explained Hiram. 

“She'll get loose next and join drives 
with him and then what one doesn’t 
do to gardens the other one will,” 
grumbled the cap’n. “The man who 
imported browntail- moths into this 
country ain’t half as guilty as you are.” 

“T guess I’ll shoot her now and here 
—and not take any more chances,” was 
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Hiram’s declaration. “Furthermore, I 
can’t stand that everlasting lallylooing. 
I suppose she thinks he has eloped with 
another orang-utan.” 

“Hold on just a minute!” The cap’n 
displayed sudden excitement. “A 
happy thought has come to me. If 
that lady orang-utan was loose, she’d 
probably be able to follow his trail; 
and she’d be almighty anxious to do 
so. Has she got a collar and chain?” 

“Ves,” 

“When it comes dark to-night, let’s 
lead her out and see if she won’t hiper 
to him where he’s hid. They say love 
will find a way!” 

“It’s more or less desperate, but I’ve 
got to the point where I’m ready for 
anything,” returned Hiram. “Come 
over to-night and we'll try it.” 

The female of the species seemed 
only too ready to leave her prison that 
evening. She leaped ahead of her es- 
cort, straining at her chain. Instinct 
seemed to guide her. She went un- 
hesitatingly across a field toward a hay 
barn in a remote section of Hiram’s 
possessions. 

“He has probably come around in the 
night and whispered to her where he’s 
stopping,” said the cap’n, trotting to 
keep up with the eager ape. 

“lve hunted that hay barn over 
more’n a hundred times,’ declared 
Hiram. “I never could find hide nor 
hair of him.” 

But that he was there became 
promptly evident. He replied to his 
mate with a shrill call when she was 
within hearing. The two men skirted 
the barn with the struggling animal, 
trying to locate the hidden mate. 

“He’s under the flooring—that’s 
where he is,” said Hiram. “What do 
you suppose she’s saying to him in that 
monkey talk?” 

“She may be telling him how much 
she loves him—may be telling him to 
come out—may be telling him to stay 
hid—may be putting up a job to catch 
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us front and back. I can’t catch the 
drift of the conversation. But I'll tell 
you what best be done—seeing that 
he doesn’t show any signs of coming 
out. We’ll let her in through this hole 
in the foundation wall, crawl after her, 
hold onto the chain, and kick her so 
that she can call him half a dozen kinds 
of a cheap coward if he doesn’t come 
out and help her. When he shows him- 
self, I’ll shoot him and then we can 
tend to her. And we'll make it a double 
funeral without flowers.” 

Hiram agreed, and took the end of 
the chain. 

“All I need to see is his eyes,” whis- 
pered the cap’n, as they crawled in be- 
hind the clamorous female. “They 
ought to shine pretty blame bright, if 
I’m any judge of how a monkey ought 
to feel.” 

The next instant Hiram and the 
cap’n were fully informed as to how 
both monkeys felt. The male joined 
his mate—leaping from some hidden 
place like a thunderbolt—the two of 
them fell upon the human intruders 
before the cap’n could bring his gun 
into play; and they bit, clawed, and 
gouged ferociously. Inside of fifteen 
seconds Hiram and his friend were out- 
side the barn, sucking wounds on their 
bleeding hands, while a reunited family 
shrieked in shrill triumph from a safe 
retreat under the floor of the building. 

“T’ll have ‘em send you a medal for 
that plan of yours on monkey catching,” 
stormed Hiram. “Now you’ve rigged 
it so that two of ’em are loose to run 
up expense on me.” 

“T don’t claim to be a monkey ex- 
pert and I ain’t raising ’em for market 
and keeping ’em for pets,” returned 
the cap’n. “I done the best I could, 
and from now on you can run your 
infernal old circus business. There 
ain’t nothing gained by associating with 
a man that’s been hardened by circus- 
ing around the country.” 

“T suppose now you'll go and blow 


, 
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this thing around town and expose me 
and let damages pile up.” 

“T haven’t got any sympathy for you 
—and not having sympathy, I don’t 
know what I may do. But if you think 
me and the others in this town are 
planting gardens for you to amuse and 
exercise baboons in, then you’ve got 
another guess coming.” 

“Look here, Aaron,” pleaded Hiram, 
“it was desperate bringing that lady 
orang-utan out here. But now I’m go- 
ing to do something that’s more des- 
perate still. If I try to get at those 
monkeys by any sensible means, some 
old fool will come sticking his snout 
in and the whole thing will be blabbed. 
Let’s end it here and now—and fix it 
so they can’t come down on me for 
garden damages. I’ve got a scheme.” 

“What is it?” 

“You and I will bring stones from 
that wall over there, plug all the holes 
in this foundation, and burn the barn. 
l’d rather lose an old barn than pay for 
them gardens and take all the cussing 
if folks find out.” 

“You show almighty good judgment,” 
averred the cap’n, peeling off his coat. 
“What’s a rickety old barn side of a 
reputation for having spoiled all the 
garden sass in town?” 

The Scotaze Ancient and Honorable 
Firemen’s Association, of which Hiram 
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Look was foreman, came to that fire. 
Their foreman joined them in the street 
and came along with them. 

The outfitting of a Scotaze Ancient 
means that he must provide himself 
with his leather bucket, his fin hat, 
his goods’ bag, his bed wrench, and 
must help to bring handtub “Hecla” 
from the engine house. 

By the time the Ancients arrived at 
the fire, the roof had fallen in and 
the walls had caved. 

“Well, we won’t cry about it, boys,” 
declared Hiram bravely. “Come up to 
the house and I'll set out a treat.” 

Most of the elderly, estimable gen- 
tlemen belonged to the Ancients, and 
they had such a rousing good time that 
evening, and cemented old friendships 
so securely over some stuff Hiram 
mixed in a big bowl, that they went 
home firmly convinced that if anybody 
in town had before then entertained a 
grouch prompting him to damage a 
garden, that proclivity had been cured 
by the festivities of the evening. 

Later experience seemed to prove this 
surmise true. 

The league was dissolved by ‘mutual 
consent as something that had engen- 
dered bad blood, but the garden sass 
came on finely, and not so much as a 
leaf on a squash vine was ever dis- 
turbed again. 








Tleadache 
By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that tetters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


O condition is more universal and 
no complaint more destructive to 
beauty of all kind—to beauty of 

features, expression, temperament, and 
character—than headache. In_ polite 
circles a headache is commonly given 
as an all-sufficient reason for severing 
any obligation; it is the readiest excuse 
at hand when a courtesy has been over- 
looked or an engagement forgotten; it 
is frequently used as a defense against 
disagreeable duties and exertions and 
to foster or bolster up one’s selfish 
indulgences. Regarding this form of 
headache, a New York specialist has 
this to say: “As a widespread symptom 
of general dishonesty, it is revolting to 
the physician; as a sufficient excuse, it 
is worn out.” 

However, as a matter of fact, few 
people go through life without some 
headache. While women use it as a 
pretext more commonly than men, they 
can do so with a greater facility be- 
cause they are so much more frequently 
bona-fide sufferers. Some women de- 
liberately cultivate the headache habit 
from selfish motives; others succumb 
to it as a result of foolish excesses. 
These excesses may not be of. the ap- 
petites alone; so many women spend 
their lives in foolish, inconsequential 


quests of one kind or another, and fill 
up their days with an endless rush after 
will-o’-the-wisps. This applies not only 
to the socially inclined, whose days and 
nights are spent in a whirl of excite- 
ment dotted with frequent headaches, 
but to the housewife who forgets that 
there is always another day and who 
feverishly speeds through the work she 
has assigned herself until gripped by 
a nervous or a sick headache. . 
Stenographers, teachers, and other 
brain workers, who feel that day lost 
which does not include a bridge, a tea, 
or some other social diversion in the 
late afternoon, with numerous theater 
and dancing engagements to fill up the 
evenings, are frequent victims of pro- 
longed headaches ; yet they wonder that 
higher positions in their chosen occu- 
pations are denied them and deplore the 
fact that they are overworked, and 
break down under the strain of it all. 
Headache is in itself not a disease, 
though it may be a symptom of some 
grave constitutional trouble. It is, in 
fact, a distress signal, a warning thrown 
out by nature to arrest the attention 
and to indicate that some part of the 
machinery is either decidedly out of 
order, or is being most cavalierly dealt 
with. Usually these warnings go un- 
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heeded until the conditions that give 
rise to them have become chronic. 

The most frequent causes of head- 
ache are eye strain, auto-intoxication— 
biliousness, dyspepsia, and so forth— 
nervousness, anzmia, nasal. troubles, 
ear diseases, bad teeth, and the like. 

It would seem, from the number of 
persons who wear eyeglasses, that eye 
strain has been pretty generally elim- 
inated as the principal cause of head- 
ache, yet it is unquéstionably true that, 
of all our sense organs, the eyes are 
still the most abused. It must be re- 
membered that they are part of the 
brain, and’ that we are essentially a na- 
tion of brain workers. Slight defects 
of vision, in themselves of little mo- 
ment to the dairy maid or the plow- 
man, prove very troublesome to those 
of more delicate constitution, whose 
eyes suffer from overuse even when 
fitted with appropriate lenses. Among 
the city bred, and indeed in smaller 
communities where much activity ex- 
ists, few normal eyes are found. In 
addition to contending with congenital 
weakness and defects, the eyes of most 
civilized persons are put to a continuous 
strain for fully fourteen hours out of 
each twenty-four. 

Attention may well be drawn here 
to the tremendous eye strain incident 
to watching the screen of motion pic- 
tures. This form of entertainment has 
gripped the country to a formidable 
extent; every village and hamlet has 
its motion-picture house. As a rule 
they are overcrowded and wretchedly 
ventilated, so that the air in many is 
actually polluted. In observing the 
audience in some of these houses, it is 
distressing. to note the effort required 
to keep the eye focused upon the screen, 
the fearful strain upon the muscles of 
the eyeballs even inducing a flow of 
water from the sympathetic tear duct. 
The heavy, foul air makes breathing 
difficult, and so the mouth is held open 
to facilitate the process. Naturally 
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headache results. The effect, by the 
way, upon children is most pernicious. 

Headache_is induced by eye strain in 
various ways; very often it begins with 
nausea and vomiting, which deceives 
many sufferers from “sick” headache 
into the belief that the digestion is at 
the bottom of the attacks. The en- 
forced rest gives the eyes a chance to 
catch up. Frontal headache with ex- 
treme tenderness of the eyeballs is un- 
mistakable; the strained muscles con- 





Massage relieves many forms of headache. 


tract and give the eyes a dull, listless, 
weary look; the tissues surrounding 
them become dark, discolored, and 
seamed with myriads of tiny wrinkles. 
Frowns are also caused by eye strain; 
indeed, the entire face takes on an ex- 
pression of age, weariness, and pain. 
Of course, lenses relieve the headache 
to an appreciable extent when it is due 
to defective vision; but even with 
proper glasses, the beauty-destroying 
consequences of eye strain cannot be 
removed without rest of these organs 
and proper treatment of the surround- 
ing tissues. This treatment will be 
taken up in a future article. 

An acute headache due to eye strain 
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Hot compresses restore the circulation, 


is best cared for by lying in a cool 
room from which all light is rigidly 
excluded, as the faintest ray may act 
as a violent irritant. Binding the eyes 
quite tightly with a black bandage 
affords relief sometimes, as do cold 
compresses applied to the brow, lids, 
and temples. Bathing the eyes con- 
tinually in very hot water relaxes the 
contracted muscles and restores the cir- 
culation. Some prefer the cooling 
effect of cold leaves—tea leaves or rose 
petals. Cold rose water, cold dilute 
witch-hazel water, or cold dilute cologne 
water, all used in the same way, have 
also a beneficial effect. 

Auto-intoxication is so common that 
many give it first place as a cause of 
headache. It consists of that condition 
wherein poisonous products circulate in 
the blood as a result of the inactivity 
of the intestinal canal; either the ali- 
mentary canal is torpid and fails to 
eliminate its contents, or it is over- 
loaded and in a state of extreme slug- 
gishness. In either case, putrefaction 
sets in, and the fluids of the body are 
filled with various chemicals that act 
as slow poisons in some cases, and as 
very irritant poisons in others, 


Indeed, self-poisoning is prevented 
only by the activity of the digestive 
organs and by the watchfulness of the 
liver, which acts the part of a sentinel 
to the material brought to it from the 
alimentary canal. But the digestive 
organs cannot be kept in a healthy state 
when food is consumed in large quan- 
tities or in great haste or without due 
regard to its fitness and necessity. 
Many persons still eat out of the full- 
ness of their enjoyment in gastronom- 
ics. Impairment of digestion must fol- 
low; it is impossible for the digestive 
organs to handle more food than the 
body requires and remain perfectly 
healthy. They are overworked and be- 
come weakened ; the digestive fluids are 
not secreted; the food accumulates, lies 
in the intestinal canal, and poisons the 
system; suddenly there is an acute out- 
break, accompanied by intense head- 
ache, which is usually referred to as a 
“bilious attack,” because the liver has 
gone on a strike and upset the whole 
system. 

No sufferer from “bilious attacks” 
requires a description of them, or of 
himself during the attack, and for some 
days afterward. Bile has overflowed 
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its natural channels and made its way 
into all the tissue it can reach, which 
is generally the entire body. Nausea 
is extreme, and pain in the head grows 
more and more maddening until re- 
lieved by vomiting; this must some- 
times be brought on with an emetic, 
such as warm salt water, or lukewarm 
mustard water, not too strong. A cup- 
ful is usually enough. Sometimes tick- 
ling the palate with a feather or some 
other harmless object acts more quickly. 

When possible, the clothes should be 
removed, and the sufferer put to bed 
and given successive cups of very hot 
water, which washes out the stomach 
and stimulates the liver; at the same 
time a mustard plaster should be placed 
over the region of the stomach and 
liver and kept in position only long 
enough to redden the parts—ten min- 
utes, perhaps. This should be followed 
by a large dose of castor oil, either in 
capsules or disguised with oil of pep- 
permint. The odor of peppermint is 
not distressing to one who is nauseated, 
and it also has a quieting effect on the 
nerves of the stomach. 

For those who are “bilious” by habit, 
it is a capital thing to take a heaping 
teaspoonful of sodium phosphate in a 
glass of hot water one half hour be- 
fore breakfast. Continue this for one 
week, skip a few days, and resume. 
Lemon juice and hot water taken in 
the same way also act well; in fact, 
lemon juice—diluted—is an excellent 
remedy in all cases where there is an 
inclination to “sick” headaches. 

So much for acute attacks. Chronic 
headache due to intestinal torpor is ex- 
tremely common. The evidences of 
the condition are so glaring that he 
who runs may read—dull, lifeless hair ; 
eyes that utterly lack the clear bright- 
ness of health; complexion muddy, dis- 
colored, sometimes full of blemishes; 
very often bad teeth and fetid breath. 
The facial expression is dull, the man- 
ner indifferent and listless; frequently, 
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in cases of prolonged headache, the 
mind becomes very much depressed. 

It goes without saying that the habits 
that are responsible for this state of 
health were not formed in a day, and 
so it will take many days to reconstruct 
the system along more wholesome lines. 
Drugs should not be taken—they may 
relieve for the moment, but are of 
no permanent value; in fact, headache 
cures are notoriously bad in their 
effects, especially upon the heart. The 
most important thing is to relieve the 
intestinal torpor and to set up a more 
healthy action. This change must be 
brought about by hygienic measures and 
the use of a vegetable stimulant, which 
has a gentle tonic action upon the liver 
and the alimentary canal. 

Scientists, after years of experimen- 
tation, have found that the remedy of 
greatest value for intestinal torpor with 
putrefaction is soured milk. From one 
to two pints should be taken every 
morning without salt, pepper, sugar, or 
any other condiment; but it is urged 
that rye, brown, or German pumper- 
nickle bread be eaten with it. The milk 
is prepared by placing it in an earthen 
dish at a temperature of eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit for three days; the cream 
is removed, and the balance of curds 
and whey beaten together until thor- 
oughly mixed, when ‘it is ready for use. 

The diet must be regulated. Tea and 
coffee are forbidden; very little meat 
of any kind is allowed, and no red 
meats. One’s menu should be made up 
of plenty of coarse vegetables, fruits— 
such as prunes, figs, apples, and berries 
—coarse, well-cooked cereals, and an 
abundance of fresh water between 
meals. Out-of-door exercises—such 
as walking, rowing, and horseback rid- 
ing—and physical-culture exercises—in- 
cluding the medicine ball, which is 
rolled over the abdomen to stimulate 
the peristaltic action of the intestines 
—are recommended. The exercise so 
frequently mentioned in these pages, of 
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bending the body forward from the 
waist until the hands touch the floor, 
has an extremely beneficial effect upon 
the abdominal organs, 

Another very frequent cause of head- 
ache is anemia, the blutharm of the 
Germans—poverty of the blood. Anz- 
mia is not always recognized even by 
physicians. The volume of blood may 
be sufficient, but it is lacking in some 
of the essential elements, and the sys- 
tem, especially the brain, does not re- 
ceive proper nourishment. 

The causes of headache heretofore 
referred to—eye strain and intestinal 
torpor—are also conducive to ang@mia, 
and when one remains indoors, either 
sewing or reading by a dim light, at 
the same time clogging up the system 
with sweets and indigestible foods, one 
must expect anzemia and headaches. 

Anemia, however, may be congenital 
—that is, the blood-making organs may 
be defective; in which case the whole 


body is underdeveloped, either in size 


or weight. Plenty of exercise in the 
fresh air, plenty of good, wholesome 
fare, foods that contain a large per- 
centage of iron, and a blood tonic con- 
sisting of highly nourishing foodstuffs 
with vegetable iron, will gradually build 
up the system, enriching the blood and 
relieving the headaches. 

Occupational headaches are ex- 
tremely common among girls working 
in shops and factories, seamstresses, 
and so on, who are forced to maintain 
one position, and so strain one set of 
muscles until they rebel. There are all 
kinds of such strains, as modern man 
has no use for many of the muscles 
of the body. All “position” strains 
are of this character, and some provi- 
sion should be made whereby other sets 
of muscles than those habitually em- 
ployed would be brought into play. In 
most cases the chairs could be lowered, 
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so that the work would be on a level 
with the eyes, thus resting the neck 
muscles, 

Headache of nervous origin is also 
quite common. Emotional women, 


‘those living and “doing” under high 


pressure, those who are prone to worry, 
those who apply themselves too closely 
to work, or study, or pleasure, are 
victims of this condition. Since nerv 
ous headaches are the most painful, 
the most difficult to control, and the 
most far-reaching in their effects, those 
who suffer from them should take 
themselves well in hand, and cultivate 
habits of life that make for greater 
placidity of mind and temper. 

A nervous headache can be quickly 
relieved in its incipient stage by the 
drinking of a cup of strong, hot tea 
with lemon, and by the application of 
slow, forceful massage to the nerves 
of the head and neck. Sometimes a 
very hot bath, with alternating hot and 
cold applications to the head and the 
back of the neck, affords relief. 

An analgesic, or pain soother, is some- 
times necessary in the case of a severe 
headache of nervous origin, but only 
under a physician’s supervision. Drug- 
ging is extremely dangerous and con- 
ducive to the drug habit. Remember, 
there is always a cause for the headache, 
and drugs taken to quiet the pain do 
not remove the cause. This must be 
reached and given its appropriate treat- 
ment. At the same time, such local 
measures should be employed as are 
called for to combat the beauty-de- 
stroying evidences to which headaches 
give rise—pallor, jaundiced, blotched, 
discolored skin, facial eruptions and 
blemishes, wrinkles, fretful lines, and 
the like. 

Two French formulas of special 
value in these skin troubles are avail- 
able for those who desire them. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


d, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 





Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-add 


or coins, Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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The Business of 
This Place is to 


Raise Salaries 


That sounds queer, doesn’t it? And yet there is such a place in reality—The International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, an institution the entire business of which 


is to raise not merely salaries—but your salary. ie 
To achieve that purpose the I. C. S. has a working capital of many millions of dollars, owns and 
occupies three large buildings, covering seven 
acres of floor space, and employs 3000 trained 
people, all of whom have one object in view— —— ee we we ee SS SS 
to make it easy for you and all potty sae CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
men toearn more. Truly then—fhe business ae. Sg 
of this place is to raise salaries. which} 
Every month an average of 400 I. C. S. 
students voluntarily report increased salaries. 
In 1913 over 5000 students so reported. These 
students live.in every section. Right in their 
own homes, at their present work, the I. C. S. 
goes to them, trains them to advance in their 
chosen line, or to profitably change to a more 
congenial occupation. 
The same opportunity now knocks af your 
door. What are you going to do with it? Are 
you going to lock the door in its face and lag 
along at the same old wages, or are you going 
to open the door and give the I. C. S.a 
chance to show youP Perhaps you don’t 
sec how, but the I. C. S. does. That is its 
businéss—to raise your salary. The I. C. S. 
has been raising salaries for over 21 years. Sige 
Here is all you have todo. From the list in 
the attached coupon select the position you Present Employer 
refer, and mark and mail the coupon today. oR 
t costs ry nothing but the stamp to learn es 
how the I. C. S. can raise your salary. 
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Assisted in case of irritation 
of the skin or scalp by light 
applications of Cuticura Oint- 
ment, mean up-to-date care 
of the skin and hair. Special 
directions with each cake. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
appeal to the discriminating 
in delicacy, purity and re- 
freshing fragrance. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


s@Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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AGENTS *2 we 4 
A WEEK 
Thousands of dollars paid to 
agents already in the field; Will 
Gunckle, of Ohio, got Fe worth 
of orders first week. A. Bernider, 
of Kansas, made $30 in four hours. 
Made 8 calls, took 6 orders. Well, 
of Mo., made $10 in one hour. Ham: 
ilton, of Wyoming, made $60 first 
two days. We want good agents in 
every county in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
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logue shows full line. ess 10c for ring measure. 


BARODA CO., Dept.K20 4711 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 
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Special wholesale 
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Efficency Plus 


The Sfecial Kodaks 


Combining: Anastigmat lens speed, Compound 
Shutter precision, perfection in the minutest detail 
of construction and finish, every feature that is 
desired by the most expert hand camera worker— 
all this in pocket cameras that retain the Kodak 


Simplicity. 


No. 1A, pictures 2% x 4% inches, - - - $46.00 
No. 3, * 3%x4¥ inches, - - : 48.00 
No. 3A, i 3%x5% inches, - - - 60.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Cotalague Diese at sous footers RocueEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS, Would you take a steady 
job where you can clear $20 to $30 
weekly to start, and work up to yearly 
profits of $3,000 or more? No experi- 
ence required. Sensational new sell- 
ing plan. Great crew managers propo- 
sition—exclusive territory.Act quick, 
E.M.Davis, Pres. R7 Davis BIk.Chicago 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
Mrs. Bo rth 00 in two 

days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfg. 
Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 








Business | Opportunities 





LADIES make shields at home. $10 
per 100. Work sent prepaid to relia- 
ble women. Particulars for stamped 
addressed envelope. Eureka Co.,, 
Dept. 48, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





$42.50 IN 8 Hours. Engessor made 
this with his Plateless Daydark. You 
can earn weekly without experi- 
ence, making post card photos at 
fairs, houses, on streets. 3 finished 
pictures a minute the Daydark way. 
Shipped prepaid on 10 days free trial. 
Write for Free catalog and sample 
today. Daydark Specialty Co., Dept. 
F, St. Louis, Mo, 


HONEST MAN WANTED in each 
town to distribute free advertising 
premiums; $15 a week start; ex- 
perience unnecessary; references re- 
quired. Address McLean, Black & 
Co., 8S. Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


7% COMMISSIONS, Prizes, etc., 
open for not more than 2 Salespeople. 
Noexperience. We train you. Work in 
your own town. Write quick Tolax 
Chemical Company, Utica, N. Y. 


100% PROFIT to Agents, selling our 
famous Liberty Dry Chemical Fire 
Extinguishers; tremendous demand. 
Orders repeat. County and Dist. 
Managers wanted. Great Western 
Agency Co., Ferryvylile, Wisc. 











FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to iptroduge my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $1@afopy to anyéne who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer, It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money,.and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quireriches. Investing for. Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H. L. ‘Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10e at 
once for New TIllust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing: prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke &Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Motion Picture Plays 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS wanted. 
You can write them. We teach you 
by mail. No experience needed. Big 
demand, good pay. Details free. Asso- 
ciated Motion Picture Schools, 619 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free, 
Atlas Publishing Co. 310, Cincinnati,O, 


PHOTOPLA YS and Stories, revised, 
typed, and successfully placed! Read- 
ing fee, 50c., includes criticism. Lab- 
berton Co., 1308 Hoe Ave., New York, 














Patents and Lawyers 


U. S. and Foreign Patents and 
Trade Marks. Free Book and opinion 
as to patentability. Joshua R. H, 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 805 G St.,Wash- 
Ington;: Dearborn St., Chicago; 
929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results, Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 











Cameras 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE 
FOR SAMPLES of my magazine, 
American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how 
to make better pictures and earn 
money. F. R. Fraprie, 610 Pope Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 








WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs. 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl, Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new “Lists of 
Needed Inventions,” Patent Buyers 
and “How to Get Your Patent_and 
Your Money.” Advice Free. 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
46, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED; best paying 
agency proposition in U.5S.; assures 
you $ a 











monthly; let us show_you. 
Cutlery Co., 15 Bar St., Canton, O. 


Government Jobs Open to Men and 
Women. Thousands of appointments 
coming. List of positions Free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept.E7,Rochester,N.Y. 


WANTED: Men and women can 
earn $10.00 to $35.00 per week taking 
orders for our fast selling seven bar 
box of high grade Toilet Soap. Big 

100% profit; repeat orders 
assured. Write at once for full 
particulars. Crofts & Reed Co. 
Dept. 8-239, Chicago, 











Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Driils, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








MYSTIFY your friends and make 
money. Big new catalogue of 1,000 
tricks, puzzjes. jokes, and novelties. 
Free. Oak:s Magic Co., Dept. 42, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





Personal 


HOROSCOPE. Have your Horo- 
scope scientifically cast by the relia- 
ble English Astrologer, Maud Lin- 
don. *Mem:. Nat’l Astro: Soc’y and 
famous Astronomical Author. For 
Test Reading send 10c and birthdate 
to Mrs. Maud Lindon, Dept. Al5, 
1233 EK, 50th St., Chicago, IIL. 








IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
389 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. juide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED: I’vepaid 
writers thousands in royalties. Send 
me samples of your work for free 
criticism, or write for valuable Free 
Booklet and most liberal, legitimate 
proposition offered. Absolute protec- 
tion. Est. 16 years. Numerous suc- 
cesses. John T. Hall, Pres., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
poems for examination. We revise, 
write the music, pay for and secure 
copyright in your name and pay 50% 
Royalty on all copies we sell, Partic- 
ulars, terms and book “How Music 
Makes Money” Free. C. L. Partee Co., 
809 Astor Theatre Building, New York. 














CLASSIFIED CIRCULATION, 2,000,000, ABOUT 
8,000,000 READERS. A postal to each reader would 
cost $80000.00. You can reach them for $6.00 a line 


through this section. 


Write for Rate Card. 


Smith’s 


Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. © 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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The OSTERMOOR 


Trade-Mark Guarantees Sleep—Comfort— 
Economy—Cleanliness—Satisfaction 


But the trade-mark does you no good 
Economy if you don’t insist on seeing it before 
you buy a mattress—and if you don’t 
believe in the Ostermoor sufficiently 
to refuse any one of the hundreds of 
Cleanliness | imitations which are offered in its 
place—at a lower price—of course. 
Their cheapness (of their economy) is 
their only excuse. 


} Satisfaction Send for Free Book 


of 144 pages, with samples of ticking. 


press 
Ahandsome, full-size Ostermoor mat- 4 ft, 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— 
tress, 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft.3 in. long, A.C.A. Ticking, 45 Ibs ......$15.00 
elegantly sire reap sent -4 YOU, atin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs... 16.50 
express prepaid, same day we get your 
check or money order, Your money Mercerized eg teme = gd boo 
will be returned without question if Special Hotel Style, 8 ve seee 30.00 
you are dissatisfied at the end of 30 ExtraThick French Edge, 601bs. 
days. Mattresses packed in leatherette Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs... 35.00 
paper and burlap, fully protected. Ex. Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45.00 


1 1 Double Stitched 
OSTERMOOR & CO. ™Prencb Roll, 80 ibs 55.00 


216 Elizabeth Street, New York — yattresses in two parts, 50c extra. 
Canadian Agency: —_— Feather & Down Co., Ltd, Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size, 
‘ontreal 














Comfort 


















































NGER BICYCLES 


ma Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
Departure Coaster-Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 
eaves; highest grade equipment and many advanced 

res 


no otherwheels. Guvantecs SITS. 
TORY PRic CES otters act for chee 
others ask for cheap 
aye = Leagan Re from 612 up. A few 


E710 Di DAYS? FREE? TRIAL atl? ahs 
ii! DONOT BUT. Bley « 


anyone at any price unti 
i a Special prices anda marvelous newoffer. A 
7 Rear Wheel, lamb Write it now. TIRES, Coaster- rahe 
Ans ~ heels, lamps, parts, sundries, half usual prices. 
Agents everywhere are pag —* sell- 
res and sundries. 


_ ta rite 
MEAD CYCLE CO.. Dept. D110 ‘cHicaco 


The Greatest and Most 


AttractiveCruiseEverPlanned “ 


Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, by 
S.S.CLEVELAND (17,000 tons) through the: 


A . arriving at San Francisco in time for ie Dose ening 
25 years on the market. Sold by all druggists lal pacenamapa h _ Se os § ody 3 ie illustrated book. 


heads ache. Twelve wafers for 25 cents—or send 10 HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
cents for trial sample—three doses. Offices in all Principal Cities 
The Zymole Co., 108 John St., New York | 


Please. mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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ie Procthios is ~~ Vital Foven of ft _ 


to lack of eon omy are caually d oy ~ 
shallow and incorrect breathing. The 
main value of physical exercise lies in 
the activity it gives the gs. arn 
to Breathe. Oxygenate your Blood 
and breathe out the Poison that now 
sac your tear 
Read yay. 6 e book, “Deep Breathing." 
Correct yeathing. clearly described by dia- 
grams, Contains special breathing excscises 
and a mass of other valuable information. This 
treatise is the result of over twenty years of ex 
perience as a ‘Respiratory Specialist.” 
400,000 have already been sold. Endorsed by 
Medical Societies and Professors of Anatomy 
and Physiology. Accepted by the National 
Medical Library at Washington, D. C. 
sent on receipt of ten eenis, coin or stamps. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
2082 Tower Building, 110 W. 40th St. New York 
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pRIDER AGENTS WANTED 
ia — 2 — —— ey 1914 model, 
» Sua "1914Models IO to 27 
voaster- Brakes. and Puncture-Proof ires. 
us $s 7 to $ 12 
oO ote Py Wheels 


quit and mode ‘Gearin YM an a fo 


We hi ‘without @ cent 
deeringe y eke Gy ay Free Trial 
; lamps, and 

F sorter urea ai prise, DO NOF 


C0. Dept. D-110 CHICAGO 
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Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


ByDr. Winfield Scott Hall 
Head of Physiology 
N. W. Univ. Medical School 
F Authority on Sex Matters. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life 
oer agro needs to know; 
e 0 marriage relation; 
ew Book All } Dangers of sexual abuses, 
? te Read * eae evil, yonssoal diseases, 
caused by sexual ignorance; 
Gavin, fakes” on sexual weakness; 
(Under plain dcr ) secrets of sexual strength; 
Eugenics”’ fully Pala Be: 
= laternational Bible House, 1544 Chestaut, Phila. 


GIRLSG#2)35c 


THE LATEST PARISIAN FAD 
Made of genuine suede leather. 
The bag is edged off with a beau- 
tiful cross stitching, and the 
wristiet with an English harness 

crease. Sets come in 
brown, green, purple, grey, 
tango and black genuine 
morocco. This is our 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
toyou. Set sent postpaid 
for 35e, M 





NATIONAL MAIL 
ORDER CO., Dept. A, 





2 2. 66 9 > 
Build This “‘V’’ Bottom Model—It’s Easy 
The popular model that’s so seaworthy, speedy on low 
power, and simple to build. We send all parts with full 
size patterhs and directions, 

Brooks System Saves You 2/3 
Write for our Boat Book showing this and fine cruisers, 
motor boats, sail boats, rowboats, canoes, etc., that you 
can build = save boat builder's price— Address 

0 a usee Rust avons s 








PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write m 
lay. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once, 
Can arrange for sere cupe only if dcsired. Un- 
without capital to ian 


icmee’ te madeneunons —_. Valuable Book and 
particulars Free. Write to-day. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE -REALTY CO. 
Q-124 Marden Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Tahecece | 


Tobacco 


Sriend’s sake—for 
TT! Osi Quit for good and always, 
uitting, for it is not necessary. 





E. R. Marden, Prest. 


QUIT T 


your wife’s 
pat "healh’ 'S ee OL 
but don’t punish yourself i in 
Read our free “The Tobacco Problem’’—then 


use your own Sadgment. Address, 
THE DEWEY CoO., Dept. V. St. Louis, Mo. 
ECPI NAAN TULA 











jystem—wri' 
—no “‘ruled lines’’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘ ae ~ s ag Bt notes.°* 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
atilizing sparetime, For fall descriptive matter, free, address, 
Correspondence Sehoela, 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago; Ill, 


in 30 Dat 





System for Eve rybody, 
Pe a ae 
H 
3536 Broadway - — York. 


Don’t Wear A Truss 


‘ Stuart’s PLAPAO-PADS 
are different from the truss, bein; 
medicine applicators made Selfe 


attached. Soft as velvet — easy to 
ve. Awarded 
rT Medal. mamons Grand 

vanes «Faris. Ol . yous iz have at- 
tested under gath tha at the Plapao- 

of them most aggravated y cess of 
by sending Trial of Plapao abeolutcly FREE Wits fori tenn, 

ie for 
PLAPAG CORPORATION, Block 4379 St. Louis, Mx; 
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Romances of Modern Business 


RNOLD BENNETT, the English novelist, came to America not long ago 
A to look us over. The distinguished author is a keen student of psychology, 
and our entire scheme of living fell under his microscopic eve. 

After visiting several of the largest American cities, he gave some interesting 
impressions to a Chicago newspaper interviewer. Flinging open a window com- 
manding a view of a wide stretch of Chicago’s business district, he said: 

“There is your American romance—there in the large office buildings and 
marts of trade! Yours is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in 
industrial leadership. And it is a wonderful romance! The child of the world’s 


nations is leading them!” 


The British writer got to the heart of this vital, throbbing country.. And 


if we look at our national commercial life as did this noted visitor, we shall find 
romance, absorbingly interesting stories, on every page of our magazines, not only 
in the imaginative writings of noted authors, but in the stories of business suc- 
cesses and of merchants and their wares. 





There are many such romances in the history of American industry. Here is 


one of them: 


CHAPTER I 


The Story of a Fountain Pen 


AT the rear of a news-stand, under the stair- 
way in the old Tribune Building, in lower 
New York City, a remarkable discovery was 
made a little less than thirty years ago. 

Pausing to make a purchase, the advertising 
manager of a well-known magazine, by one of 
those curious turns of chance, first learned of 
something that was to be of vital interest in 
the world of invention, and was to lighten the 
work of thousands in many nations. 

Back of the news-stand stood a man with a 
small tray of goods which he was offering for 
sale. He was a kindly appearing man, slightly 
under middle age. His stock of merchandise 
was limited indeed. It contained only a half- 
dozen articles. But his goods were his own, 
of his own thought and invention. 

This he told the advertising man; and so 
much did he interest his listener that, after 





the story had been told and the uses of his 
product demonstrated, there returned to the 
magazine office a man with a firm conviction 
that he had made a tremendous discovery. 
The man who displayed his pet invention 
in the old Tribune Building news-stand was 
Lewis Edson Waterman, and the article he 
showed was the Waterman Ideal Fountain 
Pen. 
* The story of how these pens became so 
widely known and of how an enormous indus- 
try was developed in a few years is a very sig- 
nificant one. Waterman discovered the way to 
make a fountain pen; but a magazine adver- 
tising man discovered Waterman—and therein 
lies the story. . 
That was a little more than twenty-nine 
years ago. The inventor had confidence in 
his pen, but no money with which to market 











The Story of a Fountain Pen 


it; nor had he any business affiliations or in- 
fluential friends. Today, the L. E. Water- 
man Company estimates that approximately 
a million and a quarter of their fountain 
pens are sold annually. Many millions have 
been sold in practically every nation of the 
earth. 

The inventor had been a schoolmaster in 
his early manhood; then he became an insur- 
ance agent. During these experiences he real- 
zed the difficulties that lay in depending on 
the old-fashioned pen and ink. “Why,” 
thought he, “can I not make a pen with a re- 
ceptacle for ink and an easy flow?” He 
worked on the idea and soon had made the 
first Waterman fountain pen. 

Coming to New York in 1880, he was in- 
formed that others had had the same idea, that 
more than two hundred other fountain pens 
had been patented. He investigated these 
and found they all had proved unsatisfactory. 
Learning their deficiencies, he perfected his 
own pen. ‘ 

Then came the problem of selling his pens, 
of letting people know about them. How was 
he to do it? The inventor, knowing nothing 
of advertising, could think of no other way 
than going out and personally peddling his 
product. This he did, beginning in 1883 and 
continuing through part of the following year. 

It was in 1884 that the Waterman fountain 
pen came to the attention of the magazine ad- 
vertising manager. “Let me run a quarter- 
page advertisement of your pen,”’ he suggested 
to Mr. Waterman. But the inventor had not 
the money it would cost. Then the advertis- 
ing man did an interesting thing: so convinced 
was he of the:commercial possibilities of the 
fountain pen that he loaned Mr. Waterman 
the price of the quarter-page advertisement. 

This first business announcement of the L. E. 
Waterman Company appeared in a magazine 
in November, 1884. Prior to that, Mr. Water- 
man by personal solicitation had sold about 
three hundred of his pens. Within a few 
weeks after the advertisement appeared such 
a large number of orders had been received 
that Mr. Waterman negotiated a loan of five 
_ thousand dollars, with which to contract for 

additional advertising and have the pens made 
and delivered. 


The business increased in strides so rapid 
that it soon became necessary to form a stock 
company and map out a systematic scheme of 
manufacturing and distributing the pens. An 
intelligent campaign of advertising was being 
carried on in a number of national magazines. 
In 1888, nine thousand pens were sold; seven 
years later, the number of orders had reached 
sixty-three thousand; in 1900, the business 
reached two hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand sales; in 1903, the orders had passed the 
half-million mark, and in 1912 nearly a million 
and a quarter pens were sold. 

And what was the secret of this phenomenal 
success? 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman, president of the 
L. E. Waterman Company, answering an 
inquiry as to what advertising had done for 
their business, with a wave of his hand indi- 
cated the entire scope of their industry. 

“Anyone can see for himself what magazine 
advertising has done for the L. E. Waterman 
Company,” he said. “The business speaks for 
itself. The right kind of advertising is the life 
of trade. You must have the merchandise, of 
course, and the merchant must back up what 
appears in his advertisements; but advertising in 
the proper mediums is the real force of business. 

“Advertising today is not merely giving 
publicity to your wares. The merchant to- 
day through advertising makes a reputation, 
and he has to live up to it. Advertising is 
sure fire, if it be of a sincere, convincing, con- 
fidence-gaining quality. 

“Years ago, people asked the founder of the 
Waterman Company why he advertised so 
much in the magazines, and he replied that he 
couldn’t get along without them. He found 
they paid, and so have I.” 

This story is interesting from more than one 
point of view. It has been shown that through 
the force of national magazine advertising a 
large industry was created. But there is an- 
other side—that of the significance of this crea- 
tive power to the public at large. 

There is a broed, ethical mission to the 
development of an industry such as the L. E. 
Waterman Company. Thousands of people 
are served, office and written work is facili- 
tated, time is saved and life generally made 
easier and happier for many the world over, 
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My Magazine ‘“‘Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me vour Badge ent malas aah tae address var right NOW anc NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit iagazine absolutely free for six 
months, It te lis b how to get the utmost ear nites from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most profitable of sound investments. It BA ge how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information rg should 
enable you your money grow proportionately. I 
have decided this month to give 506 six month subscriptions a 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor- y invester—pistiane a y oemagl Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating | 
this offer. Better take itnow. You’ll be willing to pay 10c 

a copy after you have read it six months. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago all 
Ba os Bm ee 


ASK YOUR MIRROR: 


AM 1 LOOKING AS YOUNG AS i SHOULD? 
A WOMAN IS AS OLD AS SHE LOOKS. 

To look fresh and fair and to feel plump 
and fine isa woman's privilege, if she only 
knows how to do it. There is nom 
about Dr. James e Are 
senic Complexion Wafers for beautifying 
the complexion and developing the form. 

The most beautiful women of two conti- 
nents owe their fresh complexions, spark- 
ling are pee physical vigor to the use of 
these wafe Same have been on the 
market since 1885—for thirty years—and 
are absolutely safe and harmless, Guaran- 
teed under the Pure F and Drug Act. 

Speedily and magically transform the 
coarsest and most unattractive skin into a 

clear, velvety, beautiful complexion. 
50 cents and $1.00 per box by mail in plain cover, on receipt of 
price,from Richard Fink Co., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers for 
you from his wholesale dealer. 
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UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacincies; all kinds of 
t work everywhere; no layoffs; no 
—_ common education sufficient. 
oney back guarantee if you write 

ied for booklet B-1061. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, + - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Stand acid and fire diamond test. 

So they easily scratch a file and 

will cut glass. Mprilliancy guaran- 

years. Mounted in 14k solid gold 

x... ond mountings. See them before paye 
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WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 705 Walsin Blig., Indianapolis 
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LEARN THE NEW fe WEW WAY 


‘ DROP Lt oP ONES. 


AMAZING INVENTION 


AGENTS 





MAKE MONEY WERE 


START WITH THIS 
NEW INVENTION 


S THE 20th cnuteer ese. Get started In an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making busi- 
< ness. Seld ona money-back guarantee. THE BLACKSTONE WATER POWER VACUUM MASSAGE MACHINE 


For the Home. No Cost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time. 
No Competition, New Field, New Business. Price within reach of all. 
pad as w. wl ate aay to sell. Endo by Doctors and ra pepe! Ye Removes 
hie Wrinkles, rounds out any part of the face or 
Imost << relief can be given all kinds of pains 
the most skepti- 
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Read On! What Others Do,'So Can You. 
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The Popular Magazine 





Costs as much to send to press as any standard 
magazine published anywhere. : 





PEAKING of complete novels, we have heard it said that it is a 
new idea to publish a full-length book in its entirety in a single 
issue Of a magazine. This is notso. We can give you specific 
lists of scores of books published at $1.50, all of which appeared 
complete and uncut in the pages of single issues of this magazine. 
They are all full-size books of average length. We could fill half 
a dozen pages like this with such lists. Publishing a book-length 
novel was a new idea once. It was our idea, too. We showed that 
it could be done when we increased the size of THE POPULAR 
a good many years ago. Since then we have been publishing 
one every month for a while, and then every two weeks when 
the magazine became a fortnightly publication. 


Furthermore, it contains nothing but fiction. 


OR five years, at any rate, THE POPULAR has had the biggest 
news-stand circulation of any standard-sized fiction magazine in 
the world. It is hard to see how anyone who follows the mag- 
azines at all, and who reads fiction, could have failed to notice 
the books that were appearing first complete in a single issue of 
this magazine and afterward in cloth covers. 


A complete book-length novel in every issue. 


VERY mail brings us letters from people who have read novels 
in THE POPULAR, and who inquire of us where they can be had 
in cloth: covers, and from time to time we have carried in our 
advertising section lists of these books for the convenience of 
readers who want to get them in cloth binding at $1.50. Hence 
we want to go on record as expressing pronounced astonish- 
ment when any one tells us that the idea is new. It was new 
once with us, and it may benew toothersnow. We used to talk 
about it a great deal more than we have recently, but we think it 
time once more to call your attention to what you are getting in 
THE POPULAR. No other magazine has ever given so much 
really high-class, worth-while fiction for fifteen cents, and there 
isn’t any prospect of any other magazine doing it, either. 


No articles; no photographs; no illustrations. 


It is all fiction and all the best fiction published 
to-day. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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If you prefer Plain Bnds ask for the 
Wilo Red Box 


See Yourself in Motion Pictures 


A New Invention 
ENABLES YOU TO MAKE and SHOW 


Motion Pictures of yourself, fam- 

ily, friends, sports, travels, or 

anything that interests you, 

FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 
As easy to work as a kodak. 


Price, $39.00 


Cash or Easy Payments 
Your old camera taken in trade, 
Send fer descriptive catalogue C. 
A 400-page book, 80 illustrations—free with each camera. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA CO., Inc., 5 West 14th Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Mfrs. of motion picture apparatus 


The Greatest Motor Boat 
$130 For The Money Ever Built 


MULLINS 16 foot special steel — 
affords the pleasures of sector sae nd 3 : 
ides a safe, seaworthy, epend: lable motor boat 

d beautiful finish—Absoe 


fetely Guponatond’ hamlael Pananoreeted 

utely Guaran gainst ~ 4 easa 

te Boat with ge nabs ¢ concealed beneath 
deck one Ww — ae warp, split, dr dry out 

rot No sea calk—No cra 

MULL $i30's Stosiat Launch is eq equipped with 2- 

Cycle, § Mit. P. . Ferro engines, that can’t 6 LP 2 

to 9 miles hour—One man _control—Fit! 

MULLINS» silent under-water exhaust 

This 16 footer seats 8 people p< 4 foot 

beam and 11 foot 4 inch it—Positively the greatest 

launch value ever offered. rite today or beautifully 

illustrated ie Wee boat MOLL ins GoMmPpahy 

325 Franklin eg Yu. S.A. 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOAT BUILDERS 


MUL 7 INS STEEL. BOATS CAN'T SIN 





($) Immense Profits 
Possible For You 


from a small investment in Texas 
Oil Lands. $10 buys a fine building 
lot 25 x 125 feet—clear warranty 
deed title, also gives the lot owners 
40% of the oil profits from any 
wells found in the entire 


Sea View Oil Land 
Subdivision 


in Jefferson County, Texas 


The owner is selling these lots solely to raise 
money to drill wells and operate in Texas 
Gulf Goast Oil Belt where immense profits 
are being made from small investments. 
This is a fair, square offer—no chance to lose 
as youowna lot and havea chance for 
big profits when oil is struck and as 
prospecti poe drilling for wells costs you 
nothing. “Write today for full particulars to 


JAMES LA GRO & CO. 
1527 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


: ‘HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords no idea of the 
magnitude of the mechanical equipment by which it is made effective. 





To give you some conception of the great number of persons and the enormous 
quantity of materials required to maintain an always-efficient service, various 
comparisons are here presented. 


EPP The cost of these materials unassembled is only ¥ 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 





Poles _— Telephones 
, ,enough to build a_stock- <r enoughtostring around 
‘ade around California — Lake Erie—8,000,000 
12;480,000 of them, worth of them, 5,000,000 Bell- 


Se OO GRAF a nat 


_in‘the lumber yard about 
$40,000,000. 


owned, which, with 


equipment, cost at the 
factory $45,000,000. 





Wire 






to coil around the earth 


621 times— 15,460,000 


_ miles of it, worth-about 


- $100,000,000, includ- 





Switchboards 
in aline would extend 


thirty-six miles—55,000 



















of them, which cost, un- 


>* ing. 260,000 tons of assembled, $90,000,000. 


copper, worth $88, 
000,000 





Buildings 
Lead and Tin sufficient to house a city of 
to load 6,600 coal cars 150,000—more than athou- 


Risen oe oe 
pounds, wo 


+ ade $37,000, 000. 


sand buildings, which, un- 
furnished, and without land, 
cost $44,000,000. 





Conduits People 
to go five times through 
the earth from pole to 
pole— 225,778,000 


feet, worth in the ware- 


house $9,000,000. 


bic heeM NE AMEN CAITR Nets 


equal in numbers to the 
entire population of Wy- 
.oming—150,000 Bell Sys- 
tem employes, not in- 
cluding those of connect- 
ing companies. 








The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires and cables; the 
conduits are buried under the great cities; the telephones are installed in separate 
homes and offices; the switchboards housed, connected and supplemented with 
other machinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 
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“W ell 
| That’s 
| Fine!!” 








man who shaves with the Gem Damaskeene Safety 
Razor—it overcomes the many difficulties often expe- 
rienced in shaving with so-called “safeties.” The 
new Gem Damaskeene Safety Razor, with a Gem Damas- 
keene Blade makes shaving a real pleasure and real economy. 


GEM DAMASKEENE SAFETY RAZOR 
outfit complete with 7 Gem Damaskeene Elades, 
in morocco case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 


T= best shaver and saver of them all”—so says the 


























Gem Cutlery Co., 210-218 Eleventh Ave., New York 
SSS 














Get out in the open with a 


PREMO/! 


Light, compact, easy to load and operate, a 
Premo camera is a fitting companion for every 
outdoor excursion, every ramble afield. 


Get the new Premo catalogue from your 
dealer, or write us direct. It’s free. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 








